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ABSTRACT 

The 31 documents included in this compilation of 
Harcum Junior College institutional research inquiries are designed 
to assess existing college goals and practices and provide 
suggestions for new programs. The documents, grouped under eight 
subject rubrics, reflect some of the current concerns of private 
women's two-year colleges: (1) alumnae achievements^ including a 
profile of 100 Harcum graduates, and follow-up reports on the 
graduates; (2) college curricula^ programs and other characteristics, 
including employer-based evaluations of programs^^ and reports on 
library circulations, counseling, health care, and general education 
and career program break-downs; (3) faculty comments, views, and 
evaluations; (4) student academic achievement, including reports on 
eating habits, learning receptivity and independent study, grade 
patterns, honors graduates, and grade distribution; (5) student 
characteristics; (6) student comments, views and evaluations; (7) 
freshman applicants, including recruitment information, and an 
analysis of freshman applications sources; and (8) miscellaneous 
reports, chiefly indexes to previous institutional research reports 
and published articles. (NHM) 
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Overviev 

As Arthur Cohen, Director of ERIC - Junior College Clearinghouse has ob- 
served: "By definition, institutional research is problem-oriented - directed 
towards the problems pertinent to a single institution. Some type of institution 
al improvement is presumed to be the anticipated outcome. Institutional re- 

search is - or should be - directed toward providing data useful or necessary in 
making administrative decisions, and for successful maintenance of college op- 
erations. It is sometimes called applied operations research because, at its 
best, this is what it is." 

Whether or not the research inquiries included in this compilation may be 
^o identified, properly, is a decision for the reader alone to make. The 
subject matter of these inquiries do embrace both problem-oriented and decision- 
oriented targets, and curiosity, hopefully reasoned, has undergirded many of the 
individual reports. As has been observed - the basic questions are often the 
toughest. 'Afhos, what s, w]ae res-, and hows often set the teeth to jangling and 
hearts to thiimping faster than more sophisticated inquiries. 

The potential of generalizing beyond the institution in which these studies 
were conducted rests in the strength of the analogy that the reader is able 
to draw, conscientiously, between other institutions and Harcum Junior College. 
It is believed that implications for further research in many of these areas 
extends far beyond this college to any institution of higher education which 
seeks' :^o assess - in Abraham Lincoln's words - "where we are, and whither we 
are tending." 

As in the 197-4 compilation, the 31 documents included in this -^compilation 
of institutional research inquiries are grouped under 8 rubrics. These are: 

Section Page 

I- Alumnae Achievements 

IRRt.75-8 A Biography/Profile of One Hundred Harcum Graduates 4 

75-19 Harcum »75 Graduates Thrive t 35 

75-23 Harcum Students Transfer On 1 • . . 42 

II- College Curricula t Programs, and Other Characteristics 

- Harcum - In Perspective............^ ^ 50 

Employer-Based Evaluations of Harcu/: Programs 55 

IRR 75-2 Library Circulations: 1969/70 through 1973/7^ 63 

75-3 Counseling For 'Total' Student Development 65 

75-10 On-going Counseling at Harcum 66 
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IRR 75-12 The Health Center - An Essential Student Personnel Service 69 

75-15 Comparative Library Statistics 70 

75-20 Second Employer-Based Evaluation of Harcum Programs 71 

75-21 Harcum 's High Student-Holding- Power Continues 74 

75-25 Harcum Curricula Embrace General Ed. & Career Courses 75 

III- Faculty Comr.ents, Views and Evaluations 

IRR 75-6 Faculty Load Distribution - Spring 1975 •. 77 

75-H Faculty-Student Parti c 'pation; College Policy 

Deliberations; 197V75 / 78 

IV- Student Academic Achievement 

- Some Biochemical Correlates of Academic Achievement: 

(College Women - Their Eating Habits & Academic Achievement) 80 

IRR 75-4 Learning Receptivity and Independent Study ..^ 86 

75-5 "F" & Grade Pattern: 1969/70 to 197^75 88 

75-11 Harcum 1975 'Honors' Graduates 90 

75-13 Poor Academic Performance - Why? 92 

75-22 Nelson-Denny Reading Test: A Useful Measure 104 

75-24 Grade Distribution - Spring Semester 1975 105 

V- Student Characteristics 

IRR 75-27 Some 7,823 Students and 2,907 Graduates: A long-Range 

View of Harcum 's Student Clientele 107 

VI- Student Comments, Views and Evaluations 

IRR 75-9 Today's Women Students: New Outlooks 1 115 

75-26 Student Attitudes Regarding Harcum Learning Environment 123 

VII- Freshman Applicants 

IRR 75-7 Admissions Recruitment 'Competition' For Sept '75 Freshmen 130 

75-16 Analysis of Freshman Applications Sources • - 131 

VIII- Miscellaneous Reports 

j,RR 75-1 Index to Institutional Research Reports & Publications 134 

V/ill Independent Junior Colleges Survive ? 4 153 

75-17 Index to Harcum Institutional Research Reports 158 

75-18 Index to Published Articles: Research Office ' 172 



It has been the purpose of these Institutional Research Reports and related doc- 
uments to provide objective and current evidence of how well the college is doing 
in its veri'^ns operations. By furnishing timely information to ;;faculti'' and ad- 
ministrators, policy decisions and practices may be data-based rather than arm- 
chair 'guesstimated' . This closing of information-gaps is probably the most 
J- essential function performed by the institutional researcher. 




Office of Research HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE , 

IRR 75-8 BRYN MAWR. PENNA. 19010 • W 

A BiogTaphy / Profile of One Hundred Harcum Graduates* 

1. ^ Education and college attendance are often thought of in terms of preparation for 
Hviag. In tl-ds document an attempt is made to present a uniquely 'personal' account of 
selected life -values from among a randomly-selected sample of ICO Harcum graduates 
who, as of May 1975 had graduated from the College betv/een 5 and 10 years ago. The 
report contains dimensions of humanness not often found in research documents. How 
geaeralizable these findings may be is left to the judgement of the reader. The biography 
'portrait' of former Harcum students which emerges ft-om the diverse dimensions 
discussed, seems quite sharp, quite focussed, and - in my judgement, quite reassuring. 

2. The specific reasons for the life-style values expressed by these 100 Harcum 
graduates are, however, far from clear - a fact that renders them vulnerable to a variety 
of interpretations; including the most gloomy', as well as the most optimistic. It is not 
the purpose of tliis document to seek to identify underlying 'causes' for the attitudes 
ejtpressed; it is rather, an attempt to assess the contemporary values of these Harcum 
graduates. 

3. Kow do these young women adjust to a contemporary world which, during the past 
decade, has become increasingly complex and tension-ridden with international hysteria 
and hatred? What, in their views, is important in their lives? Kow do they "use" the:.r 
education. How satisfied are they with tlieir famlHes (parents and children), their jobs, 
themselves? To the extent that self -assessments can accurately reflect these and other 
dimensions of life-styles and value systems, this document attempts to answer these and 
other cuestions. In brief, this report asks; what has been the im.pact of the Harcum 
experience on their lives; upon their personal, social, intellectual, and vocational develop- 
ment during their early adult years subseouent to Harcum graduation? 

4. The questionnaire instrument was designed to elicit responses in five broad classifica- 
tions. These included: 

Personal (s el f-developmen t) Conce rre relating to self , feeHngs, capacities, needs, identity 
maturity, values, and goals. 

Academic/Intellectual - Educational pursuits, academic experiences, and intellectual 
interests, including degrees earned, majo^s^ and courses pursued. 

Vocational - Career -occupational concerns and experiences. 

Social (inter personal) - Concerns about interpersonal experiences, understanding of others, 
and the quality of relationships with friends of both sexes. 

) 



■^This questionnaire study is patterned, in part, upon one conducted by the Division of 
pn^/--tudent Affairs, SUNY at Buffalo, entitled "The University Experience. Follow-Up... 
967 Freshmen in 1973", published August 1974. ^ 



Family (parental and marital) - This extended dimension embraces relationships with and 
feelings, as well as attitudes, regarding parents, siblings, marriages, spouse,and 
children. 

Throughout this report data are reported extensively in terms of percent in order to compar 
groups with unlike numerical membership. In general, simple proportions were studied 
and served as the basis for the assertion that one group more often than ancrJier responded 
in certain ways. 

5. The free response format of the questionnaire instrument, which provides opportuni- 
ties for unique answers and assures richness of data, does involve certain limitations. 
All that can be fairly said regarding the responses is that a certain proportion of those 
responding reported a particular perspective or activity. It cannot be assumed that one 
group would not have agreed with others who responded differently, if limited choices had 
ba^- Offered or answers suggested to the respondents from among which they could choose 
in nmitiple-choice or true-faise format. 

6. In the process of assembling and analysing the responses, it became clear that niany 
of tlie respondents had devoted ve:!y thoughtful effort to their answers. Therefore, to best 
capture the 'flavors' and quality of these comments, representatiyes ones, unedited, are 
included as an Appendix: to tliis report. Fox those desiring a deeper and more extensive 
understanding of the Harcum graduates 'profiled' in this biography, tiiis Appendix is 
"recommended reading" ! 

7. The demographic identification and responses of these 100 Harcum graduates of 
1966 through 1970 inclusive, are contained in the following sections of the report. Unless 
otherwise noted, all percentages reported refer to the total sample of 100, and represent 
how many, among the 100, so responded. To facilitate quick reference to the major 
sections of this report, a paginated table of contents follows: 

Page 



I Marital Status ""3 

II Children 3 

III Living Arrangements; 4 

IV Parental Family 4 

V Other Interpersonal Relationships. . . 5 

VI Leisure Time 5 

VII Interests...; 5 

VIII Education 5.5 

IX Vocation j^q 

X Yoa ; 9-14 

XI Conclusions 15-17 

Appendix (1) Selected, representative 

comments, ^ 13-26 

(2) Hindsight 27-28 

(3) Comments (About anything). .... 29-31 
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Remarried = 1% 
Separated = 0% 
Widov/ed = 0% 

The Women's &areau of the U. S. Department of Labor tells us that today 9 out of 10 
American women marry at some time during their lives. It is therefore apparent that amont; 
these respondents they are well on their way to reaching this 9 out of 10 marriage rate. 

(B) How do you feel about your m.arital status? V/hy? 

1. From the divorced respondent - ''divorce is a lonely word, especially 
if a child is involved. " 

2. From the remarried respondent - "I like being married because it's 
nice to have a partner to do things with* Since it's my time around, I'm glad to have 
a second chance, and I'll make the most of it. 

3. Among the 23 single respondents only two spoke of "the advantages of 
being on my own*'. The remaining 21 all spoke in terms of future marriage. There- 
fore, if tiiese 21 young women are ''successful" in their marriage aspirations, tlie 
marriage rate for the group will rise to 96% or better than the "9 out of 10 
American V/omen" reported by the U. S. Dept. of Labor. 

(C) If married: 

(1) What is YO\xc spouse doing (e. g. working, attending school, etc) 

Worldjig = 100% 

Attending school part-ti.me = 17% 

A wide range of occupations were reported, including: teaching; statistician; 
engineering technician; lawyer; printer; merchandizer; self-employed; real estate broker; 
dentist; physician; equipment technician; case worker; insurance underwriter; manufacturer 
executive; banlc manager; retail store manager; auditor. 

(2) How do you feel about what he is doing? 

Satisfied = 96% 

Not satisfied = 2% 
"Jvlixed" feelings = 2% 

It is evident that substantially all of the respondents expressed satisfaction v/ith their 
husband's vocational field - certainly a very high level of expressed approval. 

II Children 

(A) Do you have children? 

1- Among the 23 single graduates who responded negatively, some 75% 
expressed the hopeful expectation of having children when married. 

2- Among tlie 75 married respondents 61% have children ranging in age 
(rounded-ofi to the nearest year) from 1 to 7. None reported more than 2 children, 
with 29% reporting one child, and 71% two children. q 

(B) How do you feel about having children? 

Like it = 68% 

Don't like it =1% 
Have 'mixed' feeKngs = 31% 
(Representative, detailed views are contained in the Appendix attached to this report, 

6 



I. Marital Status 

(A) Married = 75% 

Single = 237o 

Divorced = 1% 
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in Living Arrangements 

.(A) V/hat is your livingarrangement? (Type-e.g» house, apartment, dorm) 

1- Among the 23 'Unmarried respondents 1 lives with another Harcum 
graduate; 1 in an apartment alone; and the remaining 21 at home with their parents. 

2- Among the 77 others, they are on a farm - 1%; in an apartment- 29%; 
and 70% in their own homes. 

(B) How do you feel about it? 

Like it =82% 

Don't like it =5% 

Have 'mixed' feelings = 13% 
(Representative comments are contained in the Appendix to ±is report, 

IV Parental Fam ily 

(A) Please describe your inteipsrsonal relationship with your parents. 

Among the singles: Satisfactory = 80% 

Unsatisfactory = x 
A bit of each = 20% 

Among the married: Satisfactory = 90% 

Unsatisfactory = x 
A bit of each = 10% 
It is quite evident .tliat the preponderant majorities of both the single and married 
graduates have enjoyed satisfactory relationships with their parents, many spealdng of them 
in warm, glowj.ng terms. 

(B) V/hat changes have occurred in your relationship with your parents in the last 
two years? What influenced the change? How do you feel about the change? Y/hy? 

Grown closer = 64% 

Grown more independent = 18% 

No change = 18% 

(Selected, representative comments are included in the Appendix to this report. Greater 
acceptance, tolerance, and understanding seems to be the most consistent comments offered 
by tliese respondents). 

(C) Please describe your relationship(s) with your siblings, if any. 

Satisfactory - 86% * 
Unsatisfactory - x 
Bit of each - 14% 
(Typical comments will be found in the Appendix) 

*Some 93 of the ICO respondents indicated they had siblings. Percentages reported are 
based on this 93 total. 
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(D) Vvhat changes have occurred in these relationships in the last two years? V/hat 
influenced tiie change? How do you fesl about the change? Why? 

Of the 93 having siblings, the follo^^dng percentages expressed the views 

indicated: 

No change = 54% 

Improved relationships = 39% 
Grown apart = 7% 

(Representative comments will be found in the Appendix)^ 

V Other Interpersonal Relationship s 

(A) 1- V/hat lands of relationships do you have with women in general? Is tliis a 
change from 2 years ago? If so, v/hat is the change? What influenced it? 

Generally friendly = 90% 
Just tolerable = 10% 

(detailed comments are contained in the Appendix) 

2- Are you satisfied v/ith the Idnds of relationships you have vdth women? Why? 
Yes = 85% 

No = 15% ; 
(Detailed comments are contained in the Appendix) 

(B) 1- What Idnds of relationships do you now have with men in general? Is this a 
change from 2 years ago? If so, what is the change? What influenced it? 

Generally friendly = 97% > 

Just tolerable =2% 

Unsatisfactory = 1% 

(Detailed observations are noted in the Appendix) 

2- Are you satisfied with the lands of relationships you have with men? 

Yes = 85% 

No = 15% 

(Detailed observations will be found in the Appendix) 

VI Leisure Time 



In what ways do you spend your leisure time? 
(see Appendix for representative comments) 

VII Interests 

Have you developed any new interests tliis year? 

Yes = 88% 

No = 12% 
Which ones? (Please refer to Appendix) 

Vin Education 



(A) Whatp if any academic degree(s) do you now hold? From what School(s)? 

In addition to Harcum graduation, the following degrees and schools 
were listed: 



Degrees 



B. S. 
B, A- 

O . M. Ed, 

ERJC M. A. 
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Schools 



Beaver College 
Bloomfield College 
Briarclifi College 
California State College 
Chestnut Hill College 
Concord College 
Drexel University 
Geo. V/ashington University 
Hofetra University 
Ithaca College 
Kutztown State College 



Monmouth College 

Ohio State University 

State University of N. Y, -Buffalo 

St. Joseph's College 

Temple University 

Trenton State College ' 

University of Bridgeport 

University of Illinois 

University of Maryland 

University of Rochester 

West Chester State College 



(B) In what educational pursuits have you been involved this year? 

1. None = 62% 

2. Schooling: 

Undergraduate school = 8% 
Graduate school = 10% 

Vocational School = x 
Continuing Education = 10% 

Other = 10% , • . Non -credit courses in art, 

horticulture, music, and real estate courses for broker's 
license. 

3. Are you workJjig toward a degree? c 

Yes = 23%- 
No = 77% 
If so: V/hat degree? 

(1) B.A. 

(2) M.A. 

(3) M. Ed. 

(4) Ed. D. 

(5) B.S. 

When do you expect to obtain it? Range of 2 to 5 years. 

If not working toward a degree, what is your purpose in taking the courses? 

(1) Penna. certificate 

(2) Fluency in language as I travel a great deal 

(3} Personal betterment and also help me understand the problems of my 
children 

(4) Possible job promotion (3 responses) 

(5) Prepare for work 

(6) To keep from stagnating (2 responses) 

(7) Personal enrichment ^ 

(8) Prepare self for better job (2 responses) 

(9) To improve my teaching sldlls 
(10) I enjoy learning. 
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(C) How do you feel about your educatioDal experience this year? Why? 

1" Have enjoyed it. Always thought of self as a creative personand I found 
^ tills very interesting. 

2- 1 adore it. I have marvelous teachers who contribute wonders to my life. 

3- Very stimuJating - have enjoyed 'exercising' my mind again. 

4- 1 have thoroughly enjoyed it • the intellectual growth. V/hen you do the 
Game job year after year, you tend to get stale and need this Icind of 
stimulation. 

5- 1 have learned about those things which interest me and I am more 
aware of the world around me. 

6- It will get me into more advanced drawing and improve my drawing. 

7- Good! I have had good experiences and enjoyed all classes taken at 
Beaver College. 

8- Some cf the courses I must take I feel are useless to my degree. 

9- I am pleased with my Abnormal Psych, course. I'm sure it will benefit 
me immediately in my work. I only wish I had time for more. 

10- I was unhappy with the course. I thought it was misrepresented. It 
turned into a course in Italian grammar rather than conversational 
afclUties. 

11- Satisfied. 

12- It's harder than hell I Much tougher than Harcum. It's a behavior mod 
program in Nursing and ttiere is constant tension. In the long run it 
will be worth it. 

DC Vocation 

(A) Are you working now? 

Yes - 67% 
No := 33% 

1- If so: a. Hov/ many hours a week: Average = 32 hours 
b. What type of work? What do you do? 

(1) Private duty nursing 

(2) Secretarial (27 respondents) 

(3) Receptionist-sv/ilchboard operator (3 respondents) 

(4) Educational administration 

(5) Teacher; classroom (18 respondents) 

(6) Cytotechnologlst 

(7) Assistant women's wear buyer (3 respondents) 

(8) Sales (3 respondents) 

(9) Retail management (3 respondoits) 

(10) Speech pathology 

(11) 'Mode ling 

(12) Personnel and Training Manager 

(13) Teachers aide 

(14) Train and sell horses, teach riding 

(15) Rental agent 

(16) Teach piano 
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c. How do you feel about your work? 
Satisfied = 97% 
Dissatisfied = 3% 
6. Is your undergraduate or graduate course work relevant to 
your work? 

Yes No 
Undergraduate = 90% 10% 

Graduate = 88% 12% 

e. In what way? 

(1) The Univ. of Illinois is an institution that deals in practical 
courses - not theory, (yes - relevant) 

(2) For teaching swimming to kids under 3, having been 
trained as a Nursery School teacher is very helpful 
(yeS;, relevant) 

(3) You must have a teaching degree to be a substitute 
(yes -relevant) 

(4) My psychology and English courses have been invaluable to 
me. (yes, relevant) 

(5) It has prepared me educationally to do what I am doing. 

(6) Drama and Public Speaking have certainly helped i^e in 
my work. The liberal arts study has helped me to be a 
well-rounded person, (yes, relevant) 

(7) Degree was in retailing - work is retailing I 

(8) My business courses were helpful (yes, relevant) 

(9) I Iciiow how to handle some of the problem children 

(yes, relevant) 

(10) Everything I learned in my retailing classes I've utilized. 
I was a buyer for two years and found my education a 
tremendous asset (yes, relevant) 
^ (11) I took retail merchandising and your fashion course was 

very good ! (yes, relevant) 

(12) Specific training for what I do (yes, relevant) 

(13) All education courses helped (yes, relevant) 

" (14) I was basically a science major, and terminology and 

familiarity with medical terms has been most helpful, 
(yes, relevant) 

(15) Most of the courses deal directly with med. tech. Has 
been valuable (yes, relevant) 

(16) The course is helping me distinguish and understand 
problems in my classroom (yes, relevant) 

(17) It is the basis for which I get my R. N. (yes, relevant) 

2. If not working - v^^hat are you doing? How do you feel about it? Why? 

1- Raising 2 children. It's good at times - horrible at others - 
would like to be freer than I am at present! 

2- Helping rxiy children to grow and learn. I love it because I 
love my Idds. 

3- Just keeping home. At times I do get bored with it but we do 
have a lot of projects to do in the house and I really enjoy that 
part of it. 

er|c 11 
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4 - Housewife, I v/ould rather be v/orking. Talcing care of a house 
is of no intellectual interest to me. Tin wasting my ability. 

5- Tm a housewife after working away from the home for 4 1/2 
years. I love not working so I can be with my daughter and 
husband on a regular basis. 

6- Strictly housekeeping at present, and feel that until my children 
are grown, this is my place. 

7r Cooking,cleaning , washing, ironing, nursemaid, wife - I feel 
the need to be out in the business v/orld as well as home. 

8- Caring for my home and children. I enjoy it, but I make sure I 
have time left for myself to do as I please . 

X You 

(A) V/hat has given you the most satisfaction during the last year? \''hy? 

1- Ivlusic. I love all types and enjoy music more than any other 
leisure activity. 

2- Becoming self-sufficient and more independent. 

3- Being able to deal successfully with people I have nothing in 
common witii. 

4- To complete my education and get a job that I really enjoy. 

5- I enjoy my class this year. I also get a lot of satisfaction from 
my family and friends. I have formed a lot of deep relationships. 

6- My family! 

V 7- Adjusting to motherhood. Coming to grips with strong emotions 

and frustrations. Learning to use my education and knowledge 
in practical day-to-day situations. 

8- Finding a special place in both the business and romance worldi? 
Also, watching my son grow has been rev/arding. 

9- Moving out of a big city into the country. Making new friends 
and adjusting to a v;hole new life which I love. 

10- Sealing a relationship: worldng on my Masters. 

11- Seeing my husband graduate from dental school since we did it 
together. Mow he'll pursue his career and we know no one 

helped us ! ^ 

12- Having my baby 6 weeks ago. Because we had a girl - I v/anted 
a girl very much. It gave me a new outlook on life. 

13- Worldng on our house and seeing it look better. 

14- Marriage. I love it! 

15- Other than watching the growth of my children, I would probably 
have to say my hospital work. I love to see people appreciate 
what you have done to help them. 

16- Enjoying my husband and children. Tve learned a lot about 
my husband each day. I love Ufe and try to Uve each day as a 
day in itself. Just being healthy aad able to work has been a 
satisfaction. 

17- V/atching the private school I v/ork for succeed and grow. 

18- The value my employer has placed on my services and his 
obvious and expressed satisfaction with my work. 

19- Helping my husband with his school work. I felt as it he really 
needed me and I v/as contributing to his success. 
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20- My job. It is the first one Tve found that I enjoy. It has 
decided me on a career. 

21- Moving into our new home and redecorating. 

22- My husband. (Why?) We are in love I 

(B) V.'hat has given you the most dissatisfaction? Why? 
1- Men! 

2" Not enough good teaching jobs available. 

3- Having my idealistic attitude about life and people come to an 
end. Watergate simply reaffirmed my suspicions about the moral 
decay in the country. The promise of the late 60's never reached 
fruition. 

4- I sometimes get frustrated with myself in my school situation - 
It is a big responsibility to control 30 minds. I also get 
depressed about sickness and deatii - it is very difficult for me 
to accept. 

5- School - some of the courses I must take! 

6- Unexpected illness 

7- I don't believe I could be so dissatisfied v/ith any one particular 
---tiling. I have been very content. 

8- Trying to keep my head above water financially. 

9- Being away from my family. 

10- Realizing that the four years was over (dental school) and that 
we were older but not much wiser - that we were no longer 
'students'. 

11- My changing attitudes toward women. 

12- Learning how to work all day and then cook and clean at night. 

13- Not being able to do everything that I'd enjoy. 

14- Seeiri^ how itluch work there is to be done in the world around me 
The decay of the government in this country. 

15- Not being able to continue my education. 

16- Getting laid off from job. 

17- I have become disillusioned Vvdtli many people. I have realized 
that tliere are more 'takers' tlian 'givers'. People enjoy com- 
plaining but will not move a muscle to rectify the situation,, 

18- My home living conditions. I desire living conditions totally 
devoid of direct parental co-existence under the same roof. 

19- My in-laws. They interfere in my marriage too often. 

20- The manual labor of taking care of this apartment. I talce pride 
in a clean place, but someone with an 8th grade education can 
clean a house well, 

21- Not having enough money to buy a house. 

22- I wish I were more organized. Pvunning a home, working, learn- 
ing to cook, studying the piano, all calls for quite a bit of 
organization. 

23- Driving 30 minutes each day to work! 

Some 32 wrote in "Nothing - I'm very happy'* or words to 
that effect! 
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ce) In what ways was your life different from what you had expected it to be? How do 
you feel about it? Why? 



1- Having an additional child makes things differ ent. However, am more 
relajced with 2nd. 

2- We've forgiven my mother-in-law and have developed a real working 
relationship with her. I'm surprisingly happy because I feel by forgiving 
her, I have grown. 

3- Working with all black children has introduced me to a whole new social, 
emotional, and exciting type of people. 

4- I feel that my life is great. I'm happy. 

5- Unexpected trip west and buying a new house. 

6- I've become stronger emotionally. 

7- I was married this year. Tm delighted. 

8- 1 never expected to be a sales girl. It's depressing. 

9- It was harder to make ends meet and still live the v/ay we v/ant to, 

10- I had not v/anted a career before this. It seems to have 
expanded my outlook. 

11- Rewarding & exciting and frightening. We bought a home and started a 
new life vAth our son in a new area. I also had an operation (minor) 
.but very frightening to me. 

12- 1 have intensified my interest in salary levels and job advancement. 

13- I am living more comfortably. Rarely do I have to worry whether we 
can 'afford' something or if we have money to cover the payments. 

14- 1 never expected to be laid off my job. 

15- The birth of our second child made life harder, with less time for fiin 
and interests and more time for her. 

16- Since the girls are no longer infants I thought I'd be less confined, but 
it's worse. They have been ill this year. 

17- It's different because now I'm not living for myself. I must learn to 
put someone else's feelings above mine. 

18- I've become more independent and more dependable. 

19- Different in that I have no family around. I don't like not having them 
around. 

20- This was my most difficult year. I never expected to be facing the kind 
of emotions one goes through in dealing with the unexpected death of a 
friend. I feel as if my life has been greatly diminished. 

21- Didn't expect to be planning a wedding. Didn't expect to be so happy. 

22- Divorce is a nasty situation. One cannot plan, only hope and dream. 

23- Thought I'd be a more perfect mother. Am? spending more time in 
domestic chores and less in creative outlets. 

24- I had decided that I was going to enjoy being single and travel and 
socialize. Instead, I got engaged. I'm ambivalent about the situation. 



(D) What one word describes how you feel about yourself? 



1- Uptight 

2- Happy (16 respondents) 

3- Self-concerned 

4- Congenial (2 respondents) 

5- Insecure 



6- V/onderful 

7- Seeldng 

8- Good (6 respondents) 

9- Content (9 respondents 
10- Satisfied (7 respondents) 
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11- Hopeful (4 respondents) 19- Unchallenged (2 respondents) 

12- Enthusiastic (2 respondents) 20- Confident (4 respondents) 

13- Organized (3 respondents) 21- Nice (3 respondents) 

14- Restless 22- Frustrated (9 respondents) 

15- Growing 23- Unconfident 

16- Fine (8 respondents) 24- Fulfilled (7 respondents) 

17- Accepting 25- Anxious (6 respondents) 

18- Understanding (2 respondents) 26- Fat 

'Positive' = 77% 'Negative' =23% 

(E) Hov; would you describe yourself? V/hy? 

1- Very hyper, ahvays concerned about other people and how they feel 
about me (not truely paranoid, I hope!) 

2- Easy-going, friendly - at times hesitant about making friends. 

3- Physically-tall, Mediterranean type with dramatic features. Mentally - 
totally consumed with analysing myself and other people. 

4- Outgoing- a little too impulsive. If not for my family and friends, I would 
be very insecure. I have a lot of confidence in myself, ,but hopefully not 
to the point of being conceited. Have a tendency to be impatient: 

5- 1 perceive myself as a very sensitive, insecure, high-strung person. 
Fm Mghly emotional, but very giving and loving. 

6- 1 feel wonderful about the world. All my dreams about finishing school 
are coming true and eveirything seems to be doing smooth. 

7- I've accomplished a lot but I feel there should be other achievements 
made before I start a family. 

8- Optimism on most subjects, but I tend to prefer less companshlp than 
others. 

9- 1 feel I am a very loving, sincere* down to earth person. I love people 
and I Icnow what I want out of life. 

10- Single, teaching, working very hard. Pressured because I'm doing so 
many things. Happy and busy. 

11- As most, I have my times of moodiness, anger, depression, pessimism, 
and times of happiness and optimism. I am honest; try to maintain a 
sense of humor, able to face problems v/ithout too much fear (1); try to 
keep confident in myself, and I genuinely have an interest in other people. 

12- Extremely interested in and loving tov/ard my husband and 2 girls, and 
always ready to learn and meet new challenges. 

13- Happy and content with my life. 

14- Easy-going - enjoy life, stubborn, shy, enjoy people (some!) 

15- A totally organized person who cannot relax. 

16- Enjoy life, but impatient. 

17- Interested in myself, my family and the v^orld around me. I am honest. 

18- A hard-worldng young v/oman who is fairly satisfied v/ith herself. 

19- 1 feel I am a very understanding person. I try to listen and then talk. I 
try to always be fair. 

20- As an individual v/ho has a strong sensitivity about being thwarted. 
Someone v/ho generally gets along with people, but who takes a strong 
dislike to an individual v/hen she varies from tliis pattern. I am 
dogmatic, somewhat lazy, relatively intelligent and quick-witted. 
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21- Strong-willed yet sensitive person. I love to give and do things for 
otiiers but I don't like anyone telling me how to live my life or raise 
my son 

22- I'm a reasonably attractive, intelligent woman (who can't spelll) who 
has the need to be in the public eye and needs to be challenged intellect- 
ually as much as possible. 

23- A short, fat, happy person who loves her family. 

24- Complaining about my lot in life and not having the motivation to 
change it. 

25- I'm very enthusiastic about most everything, 

26- Dependable friend, economical food and clothing shopper, good com- 
panion, and interested in others as friends and for their welfare. 

27- Extremely happy. I have a wonderful husband, 

28- I am physically tall - 5'6", nice looking, young woman of 25. I am very 
conscious of dressing well, 

29- In general - 'typical' - but I loath feeling I've turned out to be 'typical'. 

(F) What pleases you about yourself? V/hy? 

1- Instant energy on a few hours sleep. I still look 18 even though I'm 27 
years old. Am happy most of the time! 

2- The way I'm raising my children. I feel I am helping them grow to their 
capacity by giving them love and understanding. 

3- My concern for others. I've been told this is most becoming. 

4- My contentment v/itli who I am and what I v/ill be. 

5- I am very creative. I get extreme self-satisfaction from this because 
apparently a lot of people can't do this. 

6- 1 alv/ays try to improve myself. 

7- The family I now have. Being married and sharing my life with a wondei 
ful man and having a child to share our love. 

8- I keep trying to obtain goals I want for myself without trying to hurt otht 

9- The fact that I decided to go to weight -watchers and lose the weight that 
kept me from loolcing the way I v/ant to look. 

10- I'm very honest and considerate. I do try to be thoughtful of others. 
I've personally v/orked very hard to mature. 

11- Sensitive, receptive, insightful - qualities I look for in others. 

12- 1 like people and usually find some good in most. 

13- My physical attractiveness - because it seems to improve on me with ag^e 

14- I'm a good mother, cook and wife, and my husband says he's proud of me 

15- I am neat and usually organized. 

16- I am pleased to be creative, intelligent and personable v/ith most people 

17- 1 loiow v/hatever I really want I can achieve. 

18- Am very open and frank. 

19- That I can draw - because I enjoy it. 

20- I like myseli - I'm busy and am a perfectionist about my life. 

21- I am a good person and like myself in spite of my faults. 

22- My ability to get along with people - my ability to teach - my ability to 
learn. 

23- That I have a strong character and that I have the ability to make people 
happy P^^ them at ease. 
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24- hiy business and personal accomplishments. 

25- My determination to finish school and go to work. 

26- I enjoy giving love and need it in return. I enjoy giving of myself. 

27- Tm kind and considerate. I would not and could not consciously hurt ' 
someone q^^e emotionally or mentally, even if they have hurt me. 

.28- My sense ^^^imor - because Tm fun to be around (so they tell me). 

(G) ¥''hat displeases you about yourself? V/hy? 

1- I do not take enough time with things. I criticize people too much, am too 
high strung, interrupt people. I wi^h I could handle life's problems 
without panic ! 

2- Being unorganized. 

3- Being overv/eight - this bothers me. 

4- Since moving, being very nervous and anxious. 

5- Tm not happy about my domestic feelings. I wish I could be happy staying 
home and talcing care of a house 1 I alv/ays want to go out and do something 

6- My lack of confidence. 

7- Tend to get overly excited, 

8- Don't adjust to change well - I like permanence and tradition. 

9- Being overweight - because I must lose weight for health reasons. 

10- I sometimes get mad at my husband over little things that aren't really 
' that important. 

11- My temper. It's very bad and I don't like to lose it. 

12- I'm stubborn. Also, I could be a more forgiving person. 

13- Tendency to take strongand lasting dislikes to individuals. 

14- My laziness. 

15- Sometimes, being a little too sensitive. 

16- In this hard world I often have Co be just as hard as the other guy. 

17- Am too compulsive. I expect too much of myself. 

18- Probably that I can be selfish. 

19- The fact that I must always be organized and find it so hard to forget 
about all the things I must do and just relax. 

20- I do not always finish what I start. I should be more disciplined. 

21- My possessiveness. 

22- When I panic and am pessimistic. 

23- Being changeable - sometimes I am too hard on myself, other times I 
am not hard enough. 

24- Would enjoy reading better. 

25- 1 v/ish I had stronger willpower- 

26- I am short on patience* V.lsh I could let more roll off my back - I take 
tilings seriousJjr. 

27- 1 keep gaining weight. 

28- I'm selfish. My comfort and safety usually comes before others. 

29- Overly critical of tliose close to me. 

30- My anxiety when it comes to beginning new things. 
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XI Conclusions 
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1. In order to obtain 100 responses, it was necessary to contact 153 Harcum 
graduates. Therefore, it is quite likely that among the 53 who did not accept the invitation 
to participate in this questionnaire survey, there were some who were not particularly 
happy v.ltli their life -style. Others may well have been apathetic regarding the College. 

2. In this sense, the responding sample has been a self-selecting one. This may, 
in part, be the reason for the high levels of satisfaction expressed throughout. In any event, 
among this group of 100 randomly-selected Harcum graduates from among the 1326 total 
who graduated between 1966-1970 inclusive the following characteristics and attitudes were 

• evident: 

(1) Feelings of the group regarding marital status may well be summarized iij one 
word - "favorable". If the 21 single respondents are 'successful' in their marriage aspiration, 
the marriage rate for this sample will rise to 96% - or better than the "9 out of 10 American 
women who marry at some time during their lives" as reported by the U. S. Dept. of Labor- 
Women's Bureau. 

(2) Among these 100 respondents, 100 reported spouses working. Some 96%5reported 
satisfaction with spouses work activiti.es, and some 17 reported spouses attending school 
part-time. 

(3) Regarding children, among the 75 married respondents, some 68% expressed 
satisfaction in having children, and among the 23 single graduates responding, some 75% 
expressed the hopeful expectation of having children when married. Sons 31% expressed 
'mixed* feeMngs, and only 1% stated she did not like having children. As the comments in 
the Appendix reveal, their feeling about children varied considerably - including: OK; all 
right; one is fine, but want no more; 2 is plenty with the high cost of living; great; terrific; 
have one -want another; greater responsibility and a more exhausting job than I ever imagined, 
but the rewards surpass my expectations. 

(4) Regarding their living arrangements, some 82% expressed satisfaction; 5% were 
not happy, and 13% indicated mixed feelings. Among the 23 unmarried respondents, practically 
aU (21) live at home \vith parents and among the 77 other respondents 29% are in apartments 
and 70% in own homes. In reviewing the comments offered, it was quite evident that the 
respondents' feelings were not necessarily related to their place of residence or the person 
with whom they lived. 

(5) Four questions were asked concerning the respondents' relationships with their 
parental famiHes. A close similarity exists between the responses of both single and married 
respondents regarding their interpersonal relationships with parents (80% "satisfactory" for 
singles; 90% "satisfactory" for married). No other consistent pattern emerges for these two 
groups, other than the general observation that among botli single and married respondents, 
greater acceptance, tolerance, and understanding seems to be the most consistent comment 
offered, both with reference to parents and siblings. 

(6) Some 90% expressed generally favorable sentiments regarding their interpersonal 
relationships with women in general, with some 85% expressing satisfaction with the existing 
relationships. Many words were offered as reasons for the generally positive relationships. 
These included: warm, open, sincere, honest, friendly, fulfilling, satisfying, happy, respect, 
helpful. 

(7) Some 97% expressed generally satisfactory sentiments regarding their inter - 
personal relationships with men in general, with 85% again expressing satisfaction with the 
existing relationship. 
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(8) Regarding leisure time activities, a v^ide range v/as offered. No particular 
differences among single and married respondents is noted other than the comment by some 
18 married respondents - ''v/hat leisure time IT' 

(9) Among the 100 respondents, a resounding 88% indicated they had developed new 
interests during this year, Tv/eaty representative ones are itemized in the Appendix. 

(10) Collegiate degrees held by the respondents included, beyond their Harcum 
associate degrees, B. S. ; B. A. ; M. Ed. and M. A. , earned at some 22 colleges and universities, 
A majority of these respondents (62%) were not involved this year in educational pursuits. 

(11) Some 23% reported v;orlcing currentiy toward a degree, including: B,A. B, S; : 
S. ; M. Ed. ; Ed. D. , expecting to earn the degree 2 to 5 years hence. 

(12) Among the 10% who reported taking continuing education, non -credit courses, 
varied reasons are offered as the purpose; including personal enrichment and job betterment. 

(13) Regarding vocations, some 67% reported working presently, v.dth 33 hrs./ v/eek 
being the average. Some 97% reported being satisfied in their work which ranged over 16 
different types of jobs - professional; managerial; sales; clerical. 

(14) Among those currently attending school 80% indicated their graduate course work 
was relevant to tlieir current work and 90% so indicated among those in undergraduate 
attendance. 

(15) Personal perspectives Vv^ere obtained through responses to seven cuestions: 

A- feelings about self. Some 77% expressed 'positive' sentiments, 23% 
'negative' ones. 

B- source of most satisfaction during past year. As varied as people are 
different; many opting for interpersonal relations, job, self & families. 

C- sources of most dissatisfaction - some 32% v/rote in "Nothing - I'm 
very happy" - or words to that effect. Again, varied responses are the 
'pattern': financial problems,^ interpersonal relationships; job-related; 
school-related; self. 

D- How life was different from what expected? Both positive and negative 
sentiments expressed of both strong and moderate intensity, ranging 
over a broad spectrum of situations, both external and internal to the 
respondents. Great diversity - no 'pattern' evident. 

E- Kow would you describe yourself? Very 'mixed* comments; i. e. both 
complimentary and otherwise: usually a bit of each. 

F- What pleases you about yourself? Many different things, most being 
other-people oriented characteristics. 

G- What displeases you most about yourself? Weight problems and being 
self -centered and impatient are fre<^uentiy mentioned. 
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3. If the conclusions noted immediately above in items (1) through (15), which relate 
to expressed degrees of satisfaction, are charted grapliically, the following satisfaction 
orofile is revealed: 



100% 

Degrees 

of 809^0 
Satisfaction 

60% 



(A) (b\ 




^> -"(E) (F) (G) 
(D) 



\ 
(K) 



0% 



Average Satisfaction Index = 36% 



Characteristics and Dimensions 



Chart 1: - Satisfaction Profile 100 Harcum Graduates 



Legend 



(A) = Satisfaction feelings regarding m^irital status - 96% 

(B) = Satisfaction with spouses v/ork activities - 96% 

(C) = Satisfaction with having children - 68% 

(D) = Satisfaction with living arrangements - 82% 

(E) = Satisfaction with parental families inter -relationships - 85% (average) 

(F) = Satisfaction with relationship with women - 85% 

(G) = Satisfaction with relationship v/ith men - 85% 

(H) = Satisfaction vrith their own work - 97% 

(I) = Satisfaction with graduate schooling being work-relevant - 88% 

(J) = Satisfaction with undergraduate schooling being work-related - 90% 

(K) = Satisfaction with self - 77% 
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Generally speaking, this chart reveals a consistently high level of expressed satisfac- 
tion among the respondents. If one may be permitted to employ a word that currently seems 
to receive infrecuent usage - v;ith an average satisfaction index of 86% - they are happy ! 

4. ''Hindsight", which is part (2) of the Appendix, reveals a variety of subjects; some 
being expressed as concerns, others as warm satisfactions. Perhaps the one word 

v/hich best describes these comments is ''diversity''. Very clearly, many different dimensions 
of life are in the forefront of tlie second-thoughts -department among these respondents, 

5. "Comments (About anything)", which is part (3) of the Appendix, also reveals a wide 
range of ideas v/hich evidently were of sufficient import to these respondents to be 

articulated in this final, open-ended, ouestionnaire item. Particularly gratifying to note were 
the numerous comments complimentary to the College and their Harcum-experience. Some of 
the concerns expressed reveal a beep sense of social av^areness. Collectively, the impression 
they seem to convey is ciualified enthusiasm v/hich, in these days of stress, tension, and yes- 
hatred, is a welcome and refreshing perspective ! 



Yr" Boris £fi,' Ed. 20 



Director, Institutional Research * April, 1975 
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APPENDIX 

(1) Selected representative comments and 

some selected, insightful observations from among the respondents include the 
following which are quoted: unedited: 
A - How do you feel about your marital status? 
Among the singles : 

1- I am enjoying my freedom and individuality but hope to marry within the 
next three years. 

2- I have a great desire to marry and have children. I hope to be married by 
the time I am 25. But I am fairly content being single at age 22. 

3- Satisfied. I v/ant to marry, but will not unless I am sure I have found a 
friend and companion in my mate. 

4- At times I see advantages for marriage, but in the long run I appreciate 
the advantages of being on my own. 

5- 1 have not met the individual that is right for me. I am self-sufficient, 
have a profession, and lead a full life. 

Among the married : 

1- Happy - I enjoy my husband's company. We share our feelings and ideas, 
and are honest vAth each other. 

2- It's okay being married - big adjustment and all - however, better than 
being single. Women give a lot in marriage! 

3- Secure. We've been married almost six years and have just purchased a 
house. He has a good job and we are compatible and deeply in love. 

4- Great - because I am happy and am giving happiness. 

5- Because my selection'of a mate v/as so perfect. I feel I could not be any 
more fulfilled and happy. 

6- Happy - because it is very fulfilling to me and it places no restrictions 
on my life that I don't need and want. 

7- e are happily married. We both realize vie are individuals and that 
neither of us^ want to change. Because of this we respect each other. 

8- I am most pleased with it and feel that my husband exemplifies all that 
I would have liked him to be. 

9- 1 love being married - the concept of sharing and growing with another 
individual suits me. 

10- I enjoy married life for the elements of stability, security, and identity 
that it offers. I also enjoy a great deal of freedom and individual identity 
in the relationship. Responsibility for one's ovm actions is important here. 

11- I enjoy it. V/e look forward to the same goals, V/e had a long engagement 
and learned a lot about each other. 

12- Tm glad to be married because I like companionship and sharing. 

13- I enjoy being married. I have a 2 year old little girl and am very happy. 
My husband and I get along very well. He is very understanding and we 
have a great relationship. 

14- I feel that it is the most fulfilling part of my life, and for me, marriage 
is very important because it's sharing vidth someone. 

15- For the most part very fulfilling. There are time that I resent being con- 
fined to the home and children. Many times I feel that everyday life is an 
insult to intellect. 

16- I nice being married, but since the children we don't seem as close becaus 
pi^9^" v/e don't spend the time together we should, and school doesn't help 
m^ta because of classes and studying. ^ 
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B- If married how do you feel about what spouse is doing? 

1- I am very happy for him because he is happy in his work and doing what 
he likes best. 

2- Due to the economic situation, this winter has been less than encouraging. 
I feel that a husband has to be happy in v/hatever he does in order for a 
more contented home. 

3- As long as it is satisfying for him I feel it's right for us. 

4- 1 resent the fact that with a masters degree in liis field he only made 
$8300 last year, and he gets saddled with trivial matters and gets 
involved with other peoples' power plays. 

5- As long as he contributes to our society - to better it - I like his 
occupation. 

6- Great, because it took years of study and it is v/hat he wants. 

7- I am proud of his ambition and drive, but hate the sacrifice to our family 
life. 

8- He enjoys his job and the people. That's what matters. I feel a person 
^ should do what he thinks is best for himself. If he's happy, I'm happy. 

9- I enjoy military life and am seriously considering joining the service 
after I finish college, we are both med. techs. 

How Do you feel about children? 

1- I love and enjoy children. One must evaluate whether one is mature enough 
to give the time and love children recuire. The couple must share equally 
in the endeavor 

2- My son was born 10 months after my first marrisge. We were too young 
to fully accept the responsibilities that go along with child -raising. I feel 
g couple should get to know each other alone for a few years before 
considering children. 

3- Fine I 2 is plenty - with the high cost of living. I love one of each, 
couldn't be better. 

4- I love children and hope to have more. Our daughter is a joy to us both, 
and I am very thankful we have her. 

5- It would be a wonderful experience - part of both of us. V/e love children 
and v/ant to show our child the goodness in life. 

6- 1 feel that children fulfill a life, and when Vm ready I will have children. 

7- It is a greater responsibility and a more exhausting job than I ever 
imagined, but the rewards surpass my expectations. 

8- They enrich your life. The real reason behind marriage is children. 

9- V/onderfull They have given me joy and more happiness and stability in 
my marriage. 

10- My children are my joy. They are a lot of work and need a lot of love and 
attention. My famdly is first, but I am my own person tool 

11- I love it but fear the world's insecurity will make an unsure future. 

12- I don't feel I arn ready for the responsibility of motherhood. I would rather 
continue working. 

13- 1 would like to have 2 children when I can create living conditions which I 
feel would be best for their development. 
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14- Don't feel its necessary for us to raise a family - we don't feel the 
need right now, 

15- We do not have any. We do not particularly enjoy them and feel quite 
fiibllled at present. 

16- Not for 4 more years. We want to save to buy a house and enjoy life 
before having children. 

17- I love children, and having them in my marriage is very fulfilling and 
satisfying. 

18- I love having a child, although I wish I could keep working. However, 
it's a very fulfilling experience. 

19- Kids are really fun. They can be trying, yes - but they are so innocent 
and entertaining they make life more interesti.ng. 

20- I love having my children but I do miss worldng, and I can't wait until 
they're old enough for school so I can return to work. 

21- Complete fulfillment. I often wonder what I did before I had my son. 
Life seems so much fuller. 

22- I love my little girl and plan on having 2 more. I enjoy being a career 
woman, wife, and mother, 

D- How do you feel about your liv}.ng arrangements? 

1- I am crazy about itl There are many children around and plenty of 
young people and a lot of planned activities too! 

2- I like living in a house rather than an apartment. It's great to have 
sometliing when you know it belongs to you. 

3- It was our first and most important goal. We both felt we wanted a 
home, and some security before we had children. We didn't want to 
raise children in an apartment. 

4- The house is fantastic. It has made us feel more like a family. It has 
been a major event in our lives. 

5- 1 like the apartment and would not want the responsibility of a house at 
this time since my husband is still in school. 

6- Love house. It gives a feeling of satisfaction, responsibility and feeling 
of having roots in a home and the community as \vell. 

7- I don't Hke the proximity of another person, other than my husband. 

8- I hate it. As I get older, I need more privacy and more peace and quiet. 
I want a house; can't afford it. 

9- I am very satisfied and content, I love my home and I enjoy taldng care 
of it and welcoming visitors. 

10- I enjoy living at home at the present time, I enjoy my independence too 
even though I live at homel 

11- Much prefer living alone, since all roommate experiences have been ^ 
troublesome. When I am lonely I arrange to see a friend, read a book, etc 

12- My mother and I have an excellent relationship; therefore, I am 
perfectly content to live at home. 

13- 1 enjoy the companship but often times v>dsh I lived alone so as to have 
more privacy. 
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E- Please describe your interpersonal relationship with your parents? 

1- My parents and I have a very strong relationship^ I consider them my 
best friends. 

2- Since I left home V7e get along fine. We still have our differences. 

3- My parents and I have a v/arm, close relationship. V e are separated 
by distance, yet remain close. They are supportive v^hen needed, yet 
have complete faith in my ability to handle Various situations. 

4- Intricate and caring. They are overly-protective^ but have good intentions 
I seek their approval and I am dependent at times. I do respect them and 
their values. 

5- 1 had a very good relationship. My parents asked very little of me and 
I did the same, yet there is still a deep love involved. 

6- Now that I live away and am self -responsible we get along ouite well. 

7- My parents and I are very close. We have alv/ays communicated and 
been honest. I treasure the closeness. 

8- Since my marriage I'm closer to my mother and father than before I 
was married. 

9- 1 seek advice from my parents when in doubt and welcome any interest, 
but not interference on their part in my life. V e visit with one another 
frequently. 

10- Good, open relationship. 

11- As I've gotten older and away from home, my parents and I have grown 
closer. We have changed from a parent-child relationship to a person- 
person relationship: much closer. 

F- What changes have occurred in your relationship with your parents in the last 
two years? 

1- Because of my divorce, I have grovm closer to my parents, and I have 
depended on their presence. 

2- They are much easier to taJlc to. I feel they treat me as a mature adult. 
They are always willing to listen. 

3- 1 have become somewhat more dependent on them due to 2 emotional 
crises vathin the last year. 

4- Less dependent on them - soon to be married and begin Ufe with my 
own family. 

5- There has been an easing of tensions and pressures. They are happy to 
have me home and trust my judgements. 

6- Father died. Mother and I grew much closer because of this. 

7- I don't feel v/e have enough time together. She lives alone now and has 
become somewhat hardened in her attitudes about many things. 

8- We argue less and seem to have fun when v;e are together. They realize 
we are adults. 

9- H anytiiing we've gotten closer since our son's birth. They've given 
good advice and support. We appreciate them more. 

10- I don't depend on them as much for money or emotional support. This 
was brought on by my own personal growth. 

11- We've become closer. I can understand more how a parent feels and have 
some sort of comradeship with them. I understand more the whys of 
their raising me the way they did. 
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12- My relationship has become a much happier one because I left home 

to marry. My parents now take the time they are with me to be helpful, 
but not constantly critical, and I, therefore, value their presence more. 

13- Grown closer I feel because of maturity. Also, I feel Tve grown more 
accepting. The change suits me a great deal. 

G- Please describe your relationships with your siblings, if any. 
1- Good relationsliip; close and friendly. 
' 2- V/e share a common closeness. 

3- Cautious, somewhat strained at times. Rivalry still exists and exhibits 
itself occasionally. My older sister is very tempermental. 

4- One sister, older. I still feel grossly inferior to her and fairly well 
avoid contact with her although I still feel close to her. 

5~ My sister and I have become very close. She shares problems and 
provides a nice friendship. 

6- I get along v/ith both of them. Maybe because we, at present, live such 
different types of lives. It keeps things interesting. 

7- My brother and I rarely speak but I feel there is a strong emotional 
reliance between us. There always and still is a feeling that we must 
protect each other, no matter how great or small the 'crisis'. 

C- Fine. Friendly and devoted. 

H- What changes have occurred in your relationship(s) with siblings in the last 
two years? 

1- Age and 'grovv^ing up* are the only changes. 

2" I speak more with them because I am no longer seeing them aU the time. 

3- We have grov/n apart because of the distance and differences of our lives. 

4- T/e have grovm closer as we've matured. 

5- Av/areness of dependency. Since we are both aware of what we've 
always felt, we fight less and openly jump to the others aid. 

6- Mo changes - been the same since the end of our ''growing up rivalries". 

7- My marriage has brought about the change. We both grew up and now 
see each other as paople ratlier than 'sisters'. 

8- V^^e have more to share now that his college experiences gave us a 
common ground. 

I - What kinds of relationship do you have v/ith women in general? 

1- I am very close to my sister. I have fewer friends now but I have a 
deeper relationship v/ith them. 

2- Very close and honest. I truly think the fem.lnist movement created the 
current female consciousness, even though I am not a supporter of the 
movement. 

3- I have alv/ays had an easy time making friends and value the closeness 
of my friendships. 

4- By v/orldng with v/omen in my profession, I have come to feel great 
respect fo-*- their ability. Two years ago I felt women should be house- 

^ -x/ivcs - now I treasure meeting and working with women who have a 

profession. 
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5- Dislike 'baby talk', etc,;, prefer males to talk to, I do feel most women 
are dull and unmotivated. 

6- 1 like people and its veiy rare that I cannot get along with anyone, 

7- I have close relationships with women who work, have hobbies and 
'outside' interests, I have grown away from women who wrap them- 
selves totally in their household duties, 

8- 1 have become less interested in fraternizing with women over the 
past 2 years - housewives seemed depressed. 

J- Are you satisfied with the kinds of relationships you have with women? 
• 1- Yes: because of a deeper understanding of a friendship, 

2- Yes: because Vv^e have shared a lot and therefore are very close; 

3- No: women have a long v/ay to go in understanding how to respect 
themselves and otiier women, I feel that I am willing to approach a 
friendship vnth honesty and loyalty, but many women still stick to 
inbred tendencies of distrust. 

4- No - I would very much like to make nev/ friends and find this difficult, 
5" Yes - my fxiends are warm, open and sincere. We have common 

interests and goals . 

6- No - it's hard to find women friends who understand your need for 
privacy in discussing personal matters. 

7- Yes: it's normal and healthy, ' 

8- Yes. I have respect for the women who have fought to obtain a career; 
and the homemaker as well, I believe in the power of women, 

9- Yes: because I can get along with almost anyone. I find some good in 
everyone. 

10- No. I know /my patience is far too limited with many women who have no 
ambition of their own f^t alL I wish I could tolerate this type of 

XX- No - I am a very bnely ' person during i-heday because there aren*t 
any friends in the area I can tallc to or relate with. All the people 
that live around us are old- or working, 

12- Yes: We help each other and do not feel threatened, 

13- Yes: I thinlc people in general will relate to you the way jrou relate to 
them. You can only receive back what you are willing to give. 

14- Enjoy being close to some women. Am a "social worker'' to most. Also 
lend an ear when they need it and help them solve problems, 

15- Yes: I lilce talking to women because I often find that my problems are 
often the same as theirs. 

16- Yes: V\^e v/ork well with each other - we support each other's ideas and 
try to learn from each other. 

K - \ hat kinds of relationships do you have with men in general? 

1- Unsatisfactory, but now I know it and \vhy. I have always felt that most 
men were unwilling to offer true friendship to women, and prefer male 
companionship. If you scratch the surface of the most seemingly benign 
male you will find many hang-ups concerning women. 
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2- I seem to have many friendships with men, although not as meaningful 
as some of my female friendships. I thinic I am somewhat shy and to 
my detriment extremely 'piclcy* about whom lam attracted to. 

3- 1 find it much easier now to be at ease with men. 

4- I feel more motivated with men, as their conversations are more 
interesting. 

5- 1 have been married 6 weeks. I have male friends, but my husband is 
my best friend. 

6- 1 prefer men. They are less uptight and usually more fun - more willing 
to try new things. 

7- I now feel more equal in a worlcing relationship and friendship basis with 
men. 

8- 1 identify closely with men. This is a change from my previous image of 
men where I tended to hold them at a distance because they usually are 
my superiors in employment. 

9- Friendly, matare and intelligent relationships. As I mature I feel more 
self-confidence around men, 

10 - I have had good relationships v/itli men and find them more trustworthy 
in many cases than women, 

11- Excellent with men because they discuss many stimulating topics. 

12- I have open relationships with men. I like to feel that we are all equal 
people. j\'iy job helped me to gain self-respect. 

13- 1 have quite a few. I feel they are more relaxed with having a woman 
for a friend, 

L- Are you satisfied with the kinds of relationship(s) you have with men? 

1- Men are more intellectually stimulating. I follow their sense of humor 
better than female humor; 

2- Yes - we pass over the superficial business of man or woman, and 
concentrate on what V;^e are - not who we are. 

3- Yes, because apparently I make men feel welcome in our home, and 
converse with them as well as their v^ives when we have visitors. 

4- Yes. Tve always felt that I've had a mutually respectful relationship with 
my husband's friends and accuaintances. 

5- ^ Yes and No. There is always room for improvement. I would like to be 

able to speak with all men without having that intimidating feeling some 
men are so apt at using. However, these men^are in the minority on 
my list. 

6- I feel I can talk to the men I know about anjrthing, and still feel comfortable. 

7- Men discuss current events, sports, etc. They don't care what age your 
baby crawled or "How come Johnny threw upl" 

8- 1 have always found it easy to talk to them, and am interested in many 
'male tjTpes of conversation' apart from the typical female topics. 

9- Yes. I uO not feel shy, embarrassed, or unecual. 

10- Yes. /*m not competing with them. 

11- My husband and I have a good relationship; therefore I don't need close 
relationships with other men. 
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12- Men treat me like a lady and respect me, I enjoy being friends with the* 
men I knov; and it means a lot to me if they like me as a friend. 

13- No, I would like to be in a position where men felt my opinion and views 
were of more value. Until I've established a relationship firmly, it 
seems that men automatically assume that I'm of lesser capabilities . 
than they. 

14- My husband is my 'main man'. He provides me with all the emotional 
fulfillments. I feel secure enough about myself that I do not need doting 
from other males. I enjoy their conversation and friendships. 

15- It's great to speak with men and Icnow them as people not only a 
marriageable item! 

16- Am very sat'sfled at home and on a work basis also. I feel comfortable 
and confident in my relationships with men. 

17- Yes, I am satisfied for they are not usually as cruel as some women. 
And they can discuss things other than the home and children. 

18- Yes - because I can identify with them. 

19- YesJ'mhappy, except that I think the younger generation has male-female 
friendships which are fantastic and not so likely to me. I think it's 
important to have male friends. 

20- I enjoy my relationship with my husband, and I don't believe you can 
have many relationships with men in general when you are married. 

21- Yes, with my friends, but I v^^ould like to find a man to have a serious 
relationship with. Nice guys are hard to come by these days! 

22- No. I would like to have more male friends and be less 'piclcy* in terms 
of developing a meaningful relationship. 

23- No- I've been 'burned* rather badly in ^romances', and find it liard to 
become involved with men. On the one hand that relieves a lot of anxiety 
but on the other hand I can get bitter at times. 

24- No, I find that I have become intolerant of any injustice perpetuated by 
males. I have become fairl y cautious of people - in general. I guess I 
have become as intolerant as everyone else. 

25 - Yes and No. I v/ould enjoy settling down and marrying if the right one 

* comes along, which I hope is soon. I would rather date one man seriously 
than 10 men casually. Casual dating involves too much game pla3n[ng, 
trying to impress each other, etc. 

Ivi- In v/hat way do you spend your leisure time? 

1- What leisure time?!! What little time I have besides school and my family 
I like to sew, do needlework, and work with my plants. 

2- I am starting my masters degree. Enjoy sports, swimming, boating, 
Vx^ater skiing. 

3- Reading, traveling, conversing with old friends, introspection, music, 
astrology. 

4- TV and movies - mostly with boyfriend. 

5- Mostly studjang now - formerly student activities, plays, concerts, 
music, clubs! 

6- Using my noind and hands to create. 

7- Gardening, painting and decorating. 
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8- Going to Spa to improve* myself. 

9- Relaxing with my husband - watching TV and listening to music. 

10- Volunteer work, bridge, needlework. 

11- I spend my leisure time developing my interests and those of my family 
in hopes that we will be all that we can be. 

12- Ma- what leisure time - when I'm not worldng I do household duties (my 
work is probably my best relaxation) 

13- Hobbies - decoupage - needlework-club work- ceramics. 

14- Sewinrr-bowling-Yoga. 

15- Shop, paint, sports, read. 

N- New interests developed this year 

1- ceramics 

2- back to school again I 

3- Paddle tennis & bridge 

4- Exercise - in an effort to become more physical than cerebral. 

5- Organ music 

6- Piano lessons 

7- Decorating, decoupage 

8- Arts and crafts 

9- Volunteer work and macrame' 

10- Clothes modeling 

11- Babies 1 

12- Crev>/el work - raiaking dolls for my children. 

13- Cooking, balcing, and dqcerating 

14- S ewing, day trips, crafts. 

15- Teach needlepoint 

16- Furniture refinishing 

17- house plants 

18- Teaching the piano 

19- Sv/imming 

20- Astrology 
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(2) Hindsight 

V/hat, if anything, do you wish you had done differently about your undergraduate 
career - academically, socially, or personally? Why? 

1- I wish I would have ignored the Guidance Counselor and gone into teaching. I 
still want to be a teacher someday, I wish I would have kept in touch with more 
HJC grads. Still see my R. M. (and best friend) every so often. 

2- I should have been more of a go-getter. I became lazy when it came to seeking 
a teaching job. 

3- 1 wish I had applied myself and had been more goal -oriented. 

4- Academically I am glad I took time off to travel and v/ork before I came to Harcum. 
It gave me a chance to grov/ up and really appreciate college. It is so important 

to have a purpose or a goal, to set out and concuer it. It creates the motivation 
necessary to suceed. 

5- 1 wish I was mature enough to have done better in school. My immaturity caused 
a lot of problems in my life. If my teachers had been concerned about me they 
would have kept me back in school. I feel this would have helped me academically. 
I also Vvish I would have had the confidence in myself that my parents had in me. 

6- 1 would not have done anytliing different, and when I look back I find it surprising 
that I accidentally found a career tliat I really like. 

7- I am fairly satisfied. I made up for lost time academically after high school. My 
social life was always active. I wish I had had more self-confidence v/hich I 
developed in the last few years. 

8- I wish I could have lost weight and been more outgoing. 

9- I do wish that after completing my education at Harcum I had v/aited before 
immediately continuing for my B. A. Going to work at that point would have helped 
me (I think) confirm or negate what I was planning to do with my education. 
Although certainly never too late to change course. 

10- Dated -much more because I think you can learn from the people you care about. 
It helps later in life to understand people. 

11- I wish I could have gone away to a co-ed college so I could have seen v/hat real 
college life was like. Instead, I came home every day and it was like 2 more 
years of liigh school, 

12- As I look back, I think I probahl y would not have gotten married right away after 
college. I think I would be a better person now if I had not gotten married right 
away. Personally - I thinlc I may have tried to teach myself to be more grateful - 
not to want so much out of life. V/hen you want and can't have, I have found tliat 
you make yourself and those around you miserable. 

13- 1 wish that I had completed at least a B. A. degree in a major that might have 
better prepared me for a job at which I could continue to grow. I do. msh I had 
fiirthered my education at a time when it was possible. 

14- 1 don't thinlc Td change anything. Tve learned^from my mistakes and accept them. 
I am also quite pleased with my life now and over the past 5 years. 

15- Perhaps just continued my education further. 
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15- I wish Vd taken up courses toward being a teacher, Tve always loved children, 
and Td Uke to teach school. I also would have liked to be a dancer and singer • 
I didn't realize until lately that Td like to have been a dancer-singer as a 
profession, 

17- I wish I had tried to understand myself and myd)ilities better, I wish I really 
thought through my priorities. I. was unhappy with myself and made others feel 
uncomfortable at times, 

18- 1 v/ould have pursued a 4-year business degree on a co-ed campus as a resident, 
not day student. I would have asserted my own likes and disUkes much earlier 
in life Instead of being overpowered by my parents. 

19- Sometimes I v/ish I had gone on to obtain a four year degree, but things were 
meant to be the way they were. I might not be married now and have my son. 
God guides us all; if v/fe let Him. 

20- I wish Vd transferred after Harcum and got my B. A. ; I'd feel more complete. I 
intend to go back when my husband is done. 

21- I wish I had continued my education fore another 2 years. I had secretarial courses 
at Harcum and Iiad no desire to continue with tliem. I should have taken liberal 
arts and transferred. I really enjoyed my Uberal arts courses. 

22- Socially - gone on less blind dates. 
Personally - not talked quite so much. 
Academically - gotten better grades. 

23- Academically I wish I had gotten certified so that I could return to teaching. 
Socially and personally, I wish my husband and I had traveled more before having 
children. 

24 - Academically - I wish I had had a goal while at Harcum. I v>fOuldn*t be a sales girl 
right n9w if I had. Socially - wish I had been more outgoing. Mssed a lot of 
good experiences. Personally - Vm satisfied. Lots of personal growth. 

25- 1 wish I had been more receptive to learning. I can't get enough knowledge now. 
I only wish I had felt that w^ay in school. If I go back to school now I certainly 
will appreciate each bit of Icnowledge i receive. 

26- I wish I had pursued a career in nursing. iVe always enjoyed working in 
hospitals. 

27- I wish I had taken something I could have used for nursing Uke medical technolo- 
gist instead of drama, or in addition to drama. I feel this way because when I do 
work it will be in the medical field. 

28- I was very happy with my life at college. I got out of it just what I wanted: more 
education and the ability to get a good job that would be happy in. I worked in 
Lord & Taylor in NYC as an assistant buyer in the gift dept. and I truly loved it* 
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(3) Comments (About anything) 

1- rd lilce to see what conclusions you come to from this study, 

2- My answers may be short, but in general I am satisfied with my femily and personal 
life. I still feel that someday my goal to be a teacher will be attained. 

3- 1 feel I am probably a victim of culture shock. I have one foot firmly planted in the 
past and one in the present. I agree with neither approach. However, I do believe 
we are in the process of moral decay on every level. The existential approach to 
life prevails. Our imrnediate pleasure is important. The less we believe in, the 
less we aspire to as a people* The great ^'melting pot" has produced goo. V e have 
had an adverse effect on each other and have weakened our ideals that made us 
great. This is a recent conclusion; I hope it is altered. 

4- I really enjoyed my experiences at Harcum and thank Ivlrs. Tetlow for the wisdom 
and the good times. She always encouraged us - me especially, to go on in the med- 
ical technology (4&1 program). It's a shame that Harcum had to lose her. 

5- I wish I had not gone to an all girls' school. As much as I loved Harcum, I have 
always felt I missed out on many academic and social challenges and responsibilities 

6- Attending Harcum v;as a turning point for me. It afforded me the opportunity to 
mature and grow. Furthering my education also led to self-assurance and social 
approval. 

7- I wish I had sliidied harder and undertaken more responsibilities. If I could do 
everything over I would change my siilijectSp totally. 

8~ Becoming a student at Harcum proved to be a memorable experience for me. I 
made friends and had my first taste of independence. But I Icnow of no academic 
academy that prepares a person for the rough world outside those doors. Experience 
•is your best teacher - and to experience, one must venture. 

9- As long as one is content in their lives, achievement doesn't matter much. Just to 
be happy is most important, and to be healthy. 

10- I only hope I helped. Harcum was good for me and I thinlc if I had to do it again, 
I would ! 

11- I think Harcum played a very important part in my life. I learned to share myself 
with the girls in the dorm - listen instead of tallc at times - when listening helped 
most. Although at times I wished I was home, I had to face up to problems myself 
instead of Mother stepping la; I solved them myself; it felt good! 

12- I enjoy living in a small moiintain community - but happy I am educated, and happy 
that I was brought up the way I was* 

13- 1 truly enjoyed Harcum, but I hiovj I nfiissed out on a lot by not going to a co-ed 
college away from home. My :Mends did, and their views on things changed a lot 
more quickly than mine - to '''n't point where for a while we had nothing in common 
to tallc about. Being away, my college social life v/ould have been much better, 
Tm sure! 

14- This was a great idea - for I really gave my character a lot of thought. 

15- Looking back, I was married soon after leaving Harcum and it has been nice. I 
only wish that my husband and I had waited a few years before having children just 
so we could have enjoyed each other and I would have had time to finish my educa- 
tion and find myself and my own worth at that time. However, we rushed life a 
little and one thing I've learned above all else in liiy dealings with plants, animals, 
children, marriage and me, is that it takes time to grow. I hope this has helped 

^ Harcum - it has helped me just to write it. 
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lo- You and I as people had better begin to do something about the mess that our 

leaders have gotten the U.S.A. and the world into; from controlling the inflation, 
ending the recession and pollution, to building a new moral standard that we may 
all live by and benefit from, 

17- In some ways I wish I was back at Harcum. My two years at Harcum were very 
rev/arding. I loved the people and the area in general, I had lots of opportunities 
to meet,people and v;ork v/ith some of the administrative staff, I think Harcum is 
developin^^ into a beautiful campus, but I do miss the old buildings. I hope to 
return for a visit, I will never forget my 2 years at Harcum. I can be very under- 
standing and listen to others, but when I need understanding I can't seem to find 
people to listen to me, I can listen to otherS;, so v/hy can't others listen to me? 

18- I would very much like to (eventually) live closer to HJC, I truly love the college 
and its ideals. I feel that HJC helped me the most in my career j, my personal 
development^ and my attitudes. I v/ould like to work for or with the college; to 
give back as much to it as it gave to me. My unborn daughter will definitely 
attend HJC - proudly!! 

19- My life as a whole is a happy one because I know when the children are in school 
ril be able to go back to work which will give me the extra boost I need. Also 
when my husband is finished school next year our income will be better and there 
won't be an extra strain on the budget. All in all, we're a happy family, 

20- I think that the world is opening wide up for women - I was lucky enough to be in 

a position to take advantage of it, I think Harcum should try to show the girls v/ho 
attend that motherhood and sometimes husbands are not the only way of life. Many 
girls voice that, but how many really believe it? How many engagements are there 
before graduation? 

21- At Harcum I took general studies, at Colorado State Univ, I tried occupational 
therapy; at Y/est Chester I enrolled-in special ed. All my life Tve looked for the 
standard career and nothing lias worked out, I was a B student at Harcum, a C 
student at Colorado, and a B student at West Chester, My academic record is 
very good and yet I can't find my niche in life, I think schools (high schools and 
colleges) sijpuld devote fer more time ulth students in career planning. There are 
so many"v\'a^s to make a living and live a meaningful life, V/hy not be into yoga, 
or astrology, or jewelry, or furniture maldng or whatever? Tm 25 years old and 
just realizing I can be happy and productive just by following my own interests. 

I don't want to dwell on this and hope you get the gist of all this. Tm not exalting 
vocational schools or putting down colleges. There are many college courses Ilm 
forward to taking. But I thinic the stigma of what is a "good" job or a "bad" job 
or a "respectable" job should be broken down. There's something out there for 
everyone, I hope! I'm also very pleased by all the new subjects and courses of 
study Harcum now offers. Too bad they weren't available 5 years ago. 

22- Harcum v;as one of the most wortlwhile schools I've attended. My experience 
there has given me quite a bit of confidence, I would recommend it to anyone, 

23- 1 felt Harcum gave me an opportunity to malce many lasting friends, and have 
many important social contacts. My education at Harcum enabled me to get a 
good position in retailing v/hich enabled me to get my husband through law school. 
It also gave me an opportunity to do work that I did enjoy, and I had responsibili- 
ties on that job that I felt gave me self-respect. 
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24- I v/iU be very interested to see the results of the survey. It was interesting being 
a part cf it. It doesn't seem possible that I've been graduated from Harcum for 
seven years. Time certainly doesn't stand still, Dr. Biai. I look back fondly to 
the hours I spent in your education class. They v/ere very educational hours. 
All the best for future years at Harcum. 

25- I wonder, if sometime, I v/ould want to go back to college to get my B. S. v/ould 
there be a school, in the N. Y. Long Island area, where I could go for retailing. 
I think it's important that you help girls to get jobs on continue their education 
after Harcum! 

26- I am thrilled and so proud to see how Harcum has grown since '69. If I lived 

in the area I think I would be taking courses nov/I I v/ould like to see more coUege 
programs that encourage women to be executives, supervisors, and managers. 
The most frustrating thing is for a woman to prepare herself for responsible 
professional work and' then end up doing secretarial work because that's Vv'hat's 
expected of them! 

27- It seems I might be contradictive (new word?) - I'm happy yet I'm not. At this 
point in life I am still a bit confused, but I feel myself getting together more as 
each day goes by. The kids are growing and becoming less dependent, leaving 
me with more time for myself, I thinlc I have finally realized that 'story book 
lives' don't really e:dst and that marriage, cMldren, and everything else has 

"ups and downs, and doesn't always happen the way it's supposed to, 

28- Wow, what therapy this was! Am glad you sent this to me. It gave me a lift for 
the day! IF HJC selected more females with higher ratings (grades) then improve- 
ment of female jr. colleges would be shownl I was so shocked this wasn't a letter 
for money - as they usually arel Glad to hear you have v/idened the courses and 
also have many courses leading to a B. A. degree. You need at least a B. A. to 
succeed today! I did feel I got a more meaningful education'at HJC Early Child- 
hood Ed. than a "hard" university with supposedly bright students. 
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Harcum '75 Graduates Thrive! 



1. Cnce again, for the eighth consecutive year, Harcum's most recent graduating 
class was circularized to obtain information regarding their educational-vocational 
articulation upon leaving the College. As in years past, more than a majority of those 
who graduated responded to the questionnaire mailed to their last address -of-record — 
some 53%, to be precise. Their comments are summarized below. In some instances 
grand totals exceed 100%. This reflects multiple responses - e.g. , holding a job while 
attending college part-time; married and working; etc. The numbers in parentheses 
following the curriculum Ustings represent the number who responded to the questionnaire, 
and temporary summer employment is not included in these listings. As of August 31, 
1975 the follov;ing totals applied: 

Animal Technician (N=35) 

Some 14% reported transfer acceptance into a 4-year program. Another 60% 
reported being accepted for employment and 10% that they were seeking college transfer 
at the time they responded. The remaining 16% reported they were seeking employment. 

Titles of positions accepted were: Animal Technician; Assistant Manager - Hunter 
stable; Animal Technician-caretaker; research lab. technician; veterinary technologist; 
veterinary technician; veterinarian's assistant. 

Monthly starting salaries reported ranged from less than $300 to between $500 
and $600, 



Art (N=4) 

Cne of the four respondents reported transfer -acceptance; one employment, and 
two, at the time they responded, seeking employment. The employed respondent ( as a 
sales clerk) indicated a base salary of $100/month, plus commissions. 

Business Education (N=l) 

The sole respondent indicated employment as a Secretary II (some accounting) at 
a monthly starting salary in the $500-$600 range. 

Early Childhood Education (N=18) 

Some 20% reported employment as assistant teachers at salaries ranging from 
less than $300 monthly to between $400 and $500. Only 14% reported that they were seeking 
employment and the remaining 66% reported transfer-acceptance. 

Education Associate (N=4) 

All respondents reported transfer -acceptance. 
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Fashion Design (N-1) 

The respondent is v/orking as an apprentice, learning to refinish furniture and 
nautical items. Although no^fixed salary, receives room and board and all living expenses 
such as car pa5mient, insurance premiums, spending money for 'necessities' and 
entertainment. 



General Studies (N=5) 

Some 60% report transfer-acceptance; 20 seeking a job, and 20% employed, the 
latter as a clerk-typist earning between $400-$500 monthly. 

Liberal Arts (M=2) 

Both respondents report transfer-acceptance. 

Legal Secretarial (N=4) 

One respondent reports transfer acceptance; the other three reported employment 
ranging from $300 to $400 to $400 -$500 monthly as legal secretaries. 



Medical Secretary (N=4) 

Cne reports seelcing employment and three employment as secretaries with 
starting salaries ranging from $300-$400 to $585 monthly. 

Medical Technology (N=3) 

All three report transfer-acceptance. 

Physical Education (N=l) 

• A 'stop -out" - Tm vacationing; will continue college later. 

Pre -Nursing (N=2) 

Both respondents report transfer-acceptance. 



Retail Merchandising (N=13) 

Some 60% report transfer-acceptance; 20% reported they were seelcing college 
transfer, and 20% worldng at salaries ranging from $400 to $500 monthly. 



Social Servic e (N=5) 

Twenty percent reported working as a nurse's aid and at a salary in the $300-$400 
monthly range. Eighty-percent report transfer-acceptance. 



2. Colleges/universities transfer-accepting Harcum '75 graduates included: - 
Pennsylvania - Cabrini College Other States Hinds College 
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Cedar Crest College 
Elizabethtown College 
Millersville State College x 
Muhlenberg College 
Penn State University 
Phila. CoL Textiles & Science 
Rcsemont College 
Temple CJniversity 
Thomas Jefferson Univ. 
V est Chester State . College 
Univ. of Pa. Hospital 
Univ. ofPenna. 



Quinnipiac College 
Rider College 
Rochester Inst, of Tech. 
Towson State College 
Univ. of Georgia 
Univ. of New Hampshire 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
Virginia Commonwealth U. 
Virginia -V ' e s leyan 



3. In response to a question regarding use of the Career Resource Center services 
while at Harcum, 60% indicated they had used this service, and finally, when asked if 
they had the choice to make again, would they select Harcum, a solid 80% responded, "Yes" 
The specific comments they offered are included as an Appendix to this report; they are 
thought -provoking. 

4. It has been said that the living history of a college consists of its graduates' accom- 
plishments. As this report reveals, among a majority of the 1975 Harcum graduates, 
substantial percentages in the various programs of study reported successful articulation 
either into 4 -year colleges/universities and/or immediate employment. Among these 100 
respondents only 15 reported seeking employment; unouestionably some of these located 
positions subsecpient to answering the questionnaire. 



Boris Blai, Jri fed. D. 

Director 0f Research August 1975 
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APPENDIX 



Comments in response to the question - ''If you had the choice again, would you 
select Harcum? Duplicate responses/views are not included. 

"No" comments 

1. Now that I realize that I would like to be a dietician there wouldn't be much point in 
going to Harcum since they don't have any Home Economics courses. 

2. With regard to the Animal Tech. program. I had a lot of trouble transferring to another 
college. It's not that I didn't learn a lot at Harcum, but transferring was made difficult 
since I didn't get a chance to take Physics and Calculus. Also, some of the subjects I 
had taken, such as Hematology and Urinalysis, would only transfer as electives. I felt 

I had wasted time in taking them when it came time to transfer to Quinnipiac. V/hen I 
entered Harcum, I thought I had informed certain advisors of my future plans to continue 
in my field. Hov/ever, somewhere along the line I was not properly directed as to which 
courses I should take to meet my needs. I do not hold Harcum entirely responsible for 
my troubles, but I do feel that students wishing to transfer should be informed about 
problems such as these that do develop, and should be urged to check with the college 
they plan to attend and adjust their schedules acco, dingly, 

3. There are too many animal techs. Would go for RN program. 

4. Because Harcum is bad. The academic part is horrible. All teachers lecture from notes 
or read write (sic) from a paper. Academically it smells. Especially the college location 
with boys schools. And I hate Harcum & please don't ask me for any money cause the 
school isn't worth what I put into it! 

5* I would have chosen a 4-year school. 

6. Now that I've finished my science courses I'm interested in business courses and would 
have gone to a business 4-year college or school that is co-ed with a larger campus. 

7. I feel that a four year course in the same subject would have been beneficial. Also, the 
course at Harcum (Animal Tech. ) was not really organized fully when I took it. They 
kept changing courses, etc. 

8. I felt the courses were not challenging enough. Also the retailing should have been more 
of business courses than sciences, math, english, and more marketing accounting, 
bus. law and such. I did not feel qualified to go get a job*with only my A. A. 

9. Lack of administrative concern for students feeling and needs. Harcum is unfair and 
prejudiced against male students. Certain fees are ridiculous - i.e. , parldng, gradua- 
tion, books, practicum. 

10. Not for this program (Animal Tech) because it involves too much textbook work (half of 
which we don't need - organic chem. Biochem). When lookiag for a job I was told I didn't 
have enough experience handling animals in the lab - The course needs more lab work, 
especially in Blood Chem, urinalysis, etc. until it becomes a routine for the student. 
Instead of offering the labs semester by semester - each semester should review lab 
work from the last semester - some student^s memories are very poor. I did my 
practicum at Penn (summer '74) which I thought gave me great experience 1! 

11. Lose credits transferring (ECE program). Some courses not challenging enough. Too 
small a school. Not many organized activities; no campus. 

12. I don't think you get what you paid for. The courses could have been better and more 
should have been offered. 

13. I started my course of study as Animal Tech. I now find that I do not enjoy the work & 
have in essence wasted two years of my life. 
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Appendix - Page 2 



14. Should be co-ed. - completely co-ed! Felt some of the subjects given were unnecessary 
(Legal Seer. ). There should have been more of a choice of what subjects the student 
wanted to take rather than v;hat the school wanted the student to take. It was like what 
they did in Iiigh school where they tell you what subjects to study! 

15. It would take me a year to enumerate all the things I disliked about Harcum. I'm just 
thanlcful for the friends I made. 

16. Harcum is extremely disorganized. I feel that my services there were misused. Harcum 
is too ruick to please parents and too slow to meet the student's personal & scholastic 
needs. I fee] that Harcum v/as extremely unjust when they prohibited male students. 
Harcum is a very weak structure. My complaints are with the administration. 

17. No social life. , 

18. I would rather have attended a 4-year college where my program (pre-nursing) was, 
more dominant and v.'here all courses would be taught as true college courses. 

19. I believe Harcum' s animal technician program is improving, but the course should. have 
been better organized before it was offered. 

20. Because male students aren't being accepted. I am sorry that there are people in the 
college that feel that males are of a different world. 




"Yes" comments 

1. A good school for retail merchandising major. 

2. I have a job that I got through the Career Resource Center and I attribute it all to Harcum. 

3. Because Harcum is a small school where teachers actually count you in; you're not just 
a number. 

4. Because these last two years at Harcum were very worthwhile to me. 

•5. I liked the smallness of the school with a closer relationship with teachers. I enjoyed 
being with all girls because they are less distracting and more open class discussions. 

6. Because it was the only school with a two-year course in A. T. Also, it was closest. 

7. It was my kind of college: small, personal, two-years, near a major city but not too 
close, and nearby colleges. 

8. Harcum gave me insight and prepared me for transfer. I had not planned to transfer 
until tliis year. 

9. Yes, if I were interested in Child Development or Animal Tech. Harcum is a nice 
two-year school in a nice location. 

10. Harcum has a good number of teachers who are quite competant as well as interested 

in their students. But I have no use for Harcum's administrators. They are unconcerned 
about Harcum students and do not stand behind Harcum teachers. I must say, however, 
in all fairness, most of my days at Harcum were pleasant. I learned a lot, and had many 
enriching experiences. Td do it all over again. 

11. I thought it was worthwhile! 

12. Gave me confidence that I could handle school. 

13. Because my program is associated with U of Penn which is very good. 

14. For certain courses and outside help for jobs I would select Harcum. It is a very good 
school. 

15. I loved my nvo years at Harcum and learned a lot, not only from my studies, but also _ 
by living in tlie dorm. I believe a small school like Harcum can give a student many 
advantages as it did for me. A person is given more personal attention which helped me 
learn a lot, and they also learn to take on responsibility - probably more so than in a 
larger school. I only wish Harcum had been four years because I loved it so much and 39 
never wanted to leave. I hope future students will feel the same way I do. 
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16. Because it offers individual attention for individual achievement, and that's a rare 
benefit these days. 

C c^e Ha^cun. gave ma. If only it »ere 4 years . w»ld stiU .e 

19. BaSusao, a good program, concarned staff, size, Iccatto,. I was very pleasad with 
evarythi".i. I received from Harcum. I shall recommend it to others. 

fl ^ years Of » My 

2 vears a Harcu^ allowed me to make this choice. Furthermore since Harcum was 

"o2 hours driving distance from my home it gave me ^ormn^^^^^^^^^ 
e^erience of being away from home - yet really not away from home - thus allomn. 
me to adjust and mature at my own desired pace. 

22. Harcum has an excellent, caring faculty - each person was considered unique, ^;irs. 

Mowbray and Mrs. C'Neil are great teachers !1 
o-i ThP fiPid nractice was Social Service program's greatest asset. 

24 GoLfto Har™iped to fill the educational gap I felt I suffered by going to an 

25 '^:'i:^:^'u^c^ gave me a chance to decide if I really Hked Retailing. 
Also. Since the program was well-rounded, it was -sy to transfer 

26. It's a small college that teaches various types of programs. It s close to home 

everyone there was so nice. 
97 It let me plan my future, step by step, as I was able to handle it. 
Z: ?he p^ofe'ssor^subjects, and atmosphere of the College really im^^^^^^^ 

29 I enjoyed it very much. I feel the school can improve academically, the 
ought to demand more of the students than they do. 

30 It pointed me in the right direction. u^^r^rr^o a narr The 

32 Because it offers an excellent ECE program k ^ j^^^^^^ 

?^ti^:ir:ri:it: E.^ ChUdhood Education pro-am is a gpod one. The 
department is -^"f/J-y;^^^^^^ s^d^nt tie o'p^^^rmnity to get to .no. 
rma;S;^:me ;;<:^lf that:," mcSding faculty. 1 met a lot of people .ho will be 
friends for life. Besides HJC is a beauttW place ,„,i,y„,uzed attention. 

Cente^v^s rea'lly a place of relaxation for me bet^veen classes, 
fo! raV.^.rcolS~^^^^^^^^^^^^ — t and learn to do things on 

my ovm. 

40 > 



36. 
37. 
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41, I enjoyed myself there. The location is good for all kinds of things to do. The faculty 
was great to work with. 

42» Because of the Aninial Tech. prograni. I made some very good friends at HJC & really 
did enjoy being there. However, I do believe the school could be better than it is by 
simply screening applications more carefully. 

43, Because Karcum had what I wanted - a small college in a nice area where I could find 
out whether or not I really wanted to continue my education. People at Harcum really 
cared, so I cared about my work and wanted to do well and succeed further in life. I 
did well at Harcum and made a lot of new friends. I had a lot of good times and I learned 
a lot about life, other people, and especially I learned a lot about myself. 

44» I would select Harcum again for it is one of the few schools that offers a 2-year course 
in retailing. Also- Harcum has a great location, 

45. I loved it; the teachers -students -campus . 

46. I liked the people and the v/armth of everyone, 

47. I liked the small student body. Also, because I was uncertain about my plans for 
college when graduating from high school. 
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HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE 

BRYN MAWR. PENNA. 19010 



Cffice of Research 
IBR 75-23 



(I) 



Harcum Students Transfer On! 



1. ALL who read this report should keep in mind that the information it contains is only 
a partial listing since it is literally impossible to obtain complete and accurate 

information from other colleges/universities. This is an established fact, for Harcum 
circularizes its current-year graduates during the summer following their graduation. The 
information furnished by some regarding transfer acceptance indicates, time and time, that 
their transfer-college has not fully responded to Harcum's recuest for transfer -acceptance 
information regarding its graduates. 

2. WHAT the following alphabetical listing clearly reveals is that Harcum graduates in a 
variety of curricula have been accepted for transfer with advanced standing in many 

different colleges/universities throughout the nation. These facts refute the false and 
irresponsible rumors which periodically are heard on campus regarding the transfer - 
acceptance of Harcum credits and courses. 

♦ 

3. SIMPLY and accurately stated, these are the facts: Harcum credits/courses are 
transfer -acceptable at well over 400 colleges and universities IF GRADE-LEVEL EARNED 
is acceptable, and there are appropriate vacancies at the time of transfer application. In the 
following listings which is representative of coUeges/universities accepting Harcum credits/ 
courses from among Harcum 1970-1974 graduates . the programs indicated in parentheses are 
the 'majors' in the other college/university. The other listing is Harcum 'major'. 



1. 
2. 



ABINGTONMEM. HOSPITAL 
Adelphia University 



Med. Technol. (Med. TechnoL) 
Retail Merch. (Bus. Mgt.) 
E.C.E. (Elem. Ed.) 
Liberal Arts (Liberal Arts) 
E. C. E. (Speech Pathology) 
Liberal Arts (Sociology) 
E.C.E. (E.C.E.) 
Retail Merch. (Home Ec. ) 
Pre-Nursing (Nursing) 
General Studies (Elem. Ed. ) 
Speech & Drama (Cper. Room Tech. ) 
Education (Elem. Ed.) 
E.C.E. (Elem. Ed.) 
Social Service (Psychology) 
Liberal Arts (Liberal Arts) 
Retail Merch. (Bus. ) 
Liberal Arts (Special Ed. ) 



3. 
4. 
5. 



Akron University 
Alabama University 
Albright College 



6. 
7. 
8. 



Albany State College 
Allentown Hospital 
American University 



9, 



Antioch Grad. School 



of Ed. 
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10. BEAVER CCLLEGE 



11. Bethany College 

12. Boston University 

13. Briarcliff College 

14. Bridgeport University 



15. Brown University 

16. Bryn Mawr College 

17. Bryn Ivlawr Grad. Sch. of Soc. V/ork 

18. CABFvINI COLLEGE 



19. California State College (Pa. ) 

20. Central State University 

21. Chestnut Hill College 

22. Colby College 

23. Colorado Mountain College 

24. College Misericordia 

25. C, V/. Post 



26. Curry College 

27. College of White Plains 

28. College of William & Mary 



29. DOUGLASS COLLEGE 

30. Drexel University 



31. EASTERN CCLLEGE 



32. Elizabethtown College 

33. Emerson College 



•2- 

E.C, E. (Elem. Ed.) 

Legal Seer. (Liberal Arts) 

Med. Tech. (Elem. Ed.) 

Journalism (Journalism) 

E.C.E, (Phys. Ed.) 

Bus Mgt. (Bus. Adm.) 

Soc. Service (Psychology) 

Phys. Ed. (Phys. Ed.) 

Animal Tech. (Biology & Pre-Med) 

E.C.E. (Elem. Ed.) 

Retail Merch. (Anthropology) 

Retail Merch. (Lib. Arts) 

Botony (Social V'ork) 

Lib. Arts (Psychology) 
E.C.E. (Elem. Ed.) 
E.C.E. (E C.E.) 
Med. Seer. (Psychology) 
E.C.E. (Spec. Ed.) 
Lib. Arts (Elem. Ed.) 
Med. Tech. (Mejd. Tech.) 
Lib. Arts (Spec. Ed.) 
E.C.E. (E.C.E.) 
Gen. Studies (Bus. Mgt.) 
Education (Elem. Ed. ) 
E.C.E. (Child Comm.) 
Animal Tech. (Animal Health) 
Retail Merch. (Cliildhcod Ed.) 
E.C.E, (Elem. Ed.) 
Education (Education) 
E.C.E. (Spec. Ed,) 
Elem. Ed. (Education) 
lib. Arts (History) 
E. C. E. (Education) 
Liberal Arts (Liberal Arts) 

Soc. Serv. (Sociology) 

Retail Merch. (Comm. &Bus.) 

Retail Merch. (Bus. of Women) 

Journalism (Lib. Arts) 

Lib. Arts (Psychology) 

E.C.E. (Elem. Ed.) 

MedTechnol. (Med. technol.) 

E.C.E. (Education) 

Speech & Drama (Theatre Ed. ) 

Lib. Arts (Mass Communications) 



34. FAIRLEIGH-DICKIN30N UNIVERSITY 



35. Fashion Institute of Tech. 

36. Finch College 

37. Florida Intern. University 

38. Franklin Qollege 

39. GEISINGER MED. CENTER 

40. Genesco State University 

41. George Mason University 

42. George V^/ashington University 



43. Geneva College 

44. Georgia State University 

45. Glassboro State College 

46. Gordon College 

47. Green Mountain College 

48. Gwynedd Mercy College 

49. HARTFORD UNIVERSITY 



50. Holy Family College 

51. Hofstra University 

52. Hood College 

53. Hunter College 



54. IMMACULATA COLLEGE 



55. Indiana University 

56. Ithaca College 



Gen. Seer. (Gen. Studies) 

Retail Merch. (Bus. Mkt.) 

E.G. E. (Education) 

Fashion Design (Fashion Design) 

Fashion Design (Fashion Design) 

Social Service (Sociology) 

E. C. E. (Education) 

Animal Tech. (Pre. Vet. Med.) 

Med. Technol. (Med. TechnoL) 

E.C.E. (Education) 

General Studies (Education) 

E.C.E. (Elem. Ed.) 

Med. Seer. (Reading) 

E.C.E. (Speech) 

Retail Merch. (Bus. ) 

Gen. Studies (Gen. Studies) 

Elem. Ed. (Education) 

E.C.E. (Elem. Ed.) 

E.C.I. (Educ.) 

Gen. Studies (Education) 

E.C.E. (Elem. Ed.) 

Med. Seer. (Lib. Arts) 

Med'. Seer. (Lib. Arts) 

E.C.E. (E.C.E.) 

E.C.E. (Spec. Ed.) 
E.C.E. (Elem. Ed.) 
Lib. Arts (Lib. Arts) 
Retail Merch. (Marketing) 
E.C.E. (Elem. Ed.) 
E.C.E. (English) 
E.C.E (E.C.E.) 
Retail Merch. (Bus.) 
Gen. Studies (Gen. Studies) 
Retail Merch. (Bus. ) 
Gen. Studies (Gen. Studies) 

E.C.E. (Psychology) 
E.C.E. (History) 
Education (English) 
Lib. Arts (Pre-Med.) 
E.C.E. (Elem. Ed.) 
Phys. Ed. (Phys. Ed.) 



57. JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY 

58, Juniata College 



Med. Technol. (Med. Technol.) 
E.C.E. (Elem. Ed.) 



/ 



59. KEENE STATE COLLEGE 

60. Kutztown State College 



61. LESLEY COLLEGE 

62. Lehigh University 

63. Lewis & Clark College 

64. Louisiana State University 

65. Long Island University 

66. Los Angeles City College 

67. Lowell State College 

68. Lynchburg College 



E.C.E. (Spec. Ed.) 
Med. Techn. (Med. Techn.) 
Elem. Ed. (Education) 
Med. Techn. (Lib. Arts) 
E.C.E. (Spec. Ed.) 

E.C.E. (Spec. Ed.) 
Lib. Arts (Lib. Arts) 
Lib. Arts (Lib. Arts) 
E.G. E. (Education) 
Gen. Studies (Nursing) 
Med. Asst. (Phys. Ed.) 
General Studies (Lib. Arts) 
E. C. E. (Psychology) 
Phys. Ed. (Phys. Ed.) 



69. MACALASTER COLLEGE 

70. Madison College 

71. Maryhurst College 

72. Marymount Manhattan College 

73. Marywood College 

74. Mercyhurst College 

75. Marywood College 

76. Mami Christian Univ. 

77. Midwestern Univ. 

78. Millersville State College 

79. Millsops College 

80. Monmouth College 

81. Moore College of Art 

82. Mundelein College 



Lib. Arts (Political Science) 
E.G. E. (Education) 
E.C.E. (Elem. Ed.) 
E.C.E. (Speech Therapy) 
E.C.E. (E.C.E.) 
Soc. Service (Psychology) 
Gen. Seer. (Elem. Ed.) 
Lib. Arts (Bible & Theology) 
Exec. Seer. (Med. Lab. Tech) 
E.C.E. (Spec. Ed.) 
Lib. Arts (Accounting) 
E.C.E. (Elem. Ed.) 
lib. Arts (Design) 
lib. Arts (Lib. Arts) 



83. NAZARETH COLLEGE OF ROCHESTER 

84. Newark State College 

85. New Hampshire College 

86. New Mexico Highlands Univ. 

87. Northeastern Univ. 



88. OHIO UNIVERSITY 



89. Orange Memorial School of Nursing 

90. Grange Coast College 

91. Oswego University 

92. PENN ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 

93. Penn State University 



4f) 



E.G. E/'(Sociology) 
Soc. Service (Soc. work) 
Retail Merch. (Marie ting) 
E.C.E. (Elem. Ed.) 
Bus. Ed. (Radiology Tech. ) 

E.G. E. (Education) 
Pre-Nursing (Nursing) 
Design (Design) 
Visual Arts (Art) 

Visual Arts (Fine Arts) 
Soc. Service (Soc. Vv'elfare) 
E. C.E. (E.C.E.) 
Education (Elem. Ed. ) 
E.C.E. (Elem. Ed.) 
Retail Merch. (Bus. Mgt.) 
Education (Home Ec.) 
Retail Merch. (Human Develop. ) 




/ 



94* Pfieffer College 



95, Phila. College of Textiles & Sciences 



96. Plymouth State College 

97. QUINNIPIAC CCLLEGE 



98. RICHMOND COLLEGE 

99. Rider College 

100. Rochester Inst, of Technol. 



101. Rosary Hill College 

102. Rosemont Colle.^e 



103. ST. FRANCES COLLEGE 

104. St. Joseph's College 



105. Shippensburg State College 

106. Slippery Rock State College 

107. Simmons College 

108. State Univ. College -Brockport 

109. State Univ. of N. Y. at Morrisville 

110. Stephens College 

111. St. Agnes School of Nursing 

112. St. Rose, College of 

113. Stockton State College 



114. St. Mary's Qqllege 

115. Stout State University 

116. Syracue University 

117. TEMPLE^ UNIVERSITY 
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Retail Merch. (Psychology) 
Retail Merch, (Textile Mgt. ) 
Retail Merch. (Retail Merch. ) 
Retail Merch. (Business) 
E.G. E. (Elem. Ed.) 

Anim. Tech. (Animal Tech. ) 
Anim. Tech. (Lab. A.T.) 

Med. Technol. (Biology) 
Legal Seer. (Bus. ) 
Soc. Service (Soc. Service) 
Anim. Tech. (Lib. Arts) 
Lib. Arts (Retailing) 
Retail Merch. (Retailing) 
General Studies (English) 
Lib. Arts (English) 
E.C.E. (Nurs. Sch. Ed.) 
Lib. Arts (Lib. Arts) 

Animal Tech. (Lib. Arts) 
Education (Social Studies) 
Lib. Arts (Professional Arts) 
E.C.E,, (Elem. Ed.) 
Lib. Arts (Journalism) 
Phys. Ed. (Health Ed.) 
Med. Technol. (Med. Technol.) 
Vis. Arts (Fine Arts) 

Anim. Tech. (Natural Resources Conservation) 

Retail Merch. (Retail Merch. ) 

Med. Tech. (Nursing) 

E.C.E. (Elem. Ed.) 

Gen. Studies (History) 

E.C.E. (Education) 

Med. Asst. (Lib. Arts) 

Med. Lab Tech. (Med. Tech.) 

E.C.E. (E.C.E.) 

E.C.E. (Psychology) 

Education (Elem. Ed. ) 

E.C.E. (E.C.E.) 

Lib. Aide (Library Science) 

Education (Elem. Ed. ) 
Phys. Ed. ( R E. ) 
E.C.E. (E.C.E.) 
Lib. Arts (Pre -Law) 
E.C.E. (Psychology) 
Lib. Arts (Speech) 
Gen. Studies (Education) 



/ 

Temple University (continued) 

118. Texas Wesleyan College 

119. Towson State College 

120. Trenton State College 

121. Trinity College 



-6- 

Bus. Ed. (Distributive Ed. ) 
. Visual Arts (Art Ed. ) 
Med. Tech. (Pharmacy) 
E,C. E. (lib. Arts) 
lib. Arts (AlUed Health) 
E. C. E. (E. C. E. ) 
E. C. E. (E^C. E.) 
Med. Tech. (Med. Tech.) 
E.C.E. (E. C. E. ) 
E.C.E. (Elem. Ed.) 
E.C.E. (E.C.E.) 



122. UNIVERSITY CF CALIFORNIA L. A. 

123. Univ. College (State) at Cortland 

124. Univ. of Colorado 

125. Univ. of Dayton 

126. Univ. of Delaware 

127. Univ. of Maryland 



128. Univ. of Mass. 

129. Univ. of Miami 



130. Univ. of ivlichigan 

131. Univ. of New Hampshire 

132. Univ. of New Mexico 

133. Univ. of North Florida 

134. Univ. of Pennsylvania 



E.C.E. (Education) 

Gen. Studies (Education) 

Lib. Arts (Gen. Studies) 

Retail Merch. (Arts & Sciences) 

Retail Merch. (Marketing) 

Gen. Seer. (Education) 

E.C.E. (Arts & Sciences) 

Retailing (Retailing) 

Lib. Arts. (Lib. Arts) 

Soc. Service (Soc. Service) 

Gen. Studies (Lib. Arts) 

Educ. (Educ.) 

E.C.E. (Education) 

E.C.E. (E.C.E.) 

E.C.E. (Speech) 

Soc. Service (Soc. Service) 

Lib. Arts (Communication) 

Fashion Design (Med. Tech. ) 

Gen. Studies (Sociology) 

Gen. studies (Elem. Ed. ) 

Legal Seer. (Bus. Adm. ) 

Lib. Arts (Nursing) 

Visual Arts (Arts) 

Ub. Arts (Elem. Ed. ) 

Education (Spec. Ed.) 

E.C.E. (E.C.E.) 

Elem. Ed. (Elem. Ed.) 

Retail Merch. (Marketing) 

Secretarial (Gen. Studies) 

Education (Education) 

Retail Merch (Gen. Studies) 

Med. Tech. (Med. Tech.) 

E.C.E. (Child Develop) 

Lib. Arts (Lib. Arts) 

Med. Lab Asst. (Histologic Tech. ) 
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135. Univ. of Rhode Island 


Lib. Arts (Natural Resources) 






Elem. Ed. (Elem. Ed.) 


136. Univ. of Southern California 


Phys. Ed. (Phys. Ed.) 


137. Univ, of Santa Clara 


Lib. Arts. (Science) 


1 OQ 


Univ* of Southeastern La, 


Gen. Studies (Nursing) 


139. 


Univ. of Southern Miss. 


E.C.E. (Spec. Ed.) 


140. 


Univ. of St. Thomas 


Soc. Service (Art) 


1 J 1 

141. 


Univ. of Tampa 


Bus. Mgt. (Bus. Mgt. ) 


t AO 

142« 


Univ. of Texas 


Ed. (Phys. Ed.) 


143. 


U. S. International Univ. 


Retail Merch. (Marketing) 


t A A 

144. 


Univ. Vermont 


E.C.E. (Education) 






Lib. Arts (Lib. Arts) 


145. 


Univ. of V/ashington 


Lib. Arts (Lib. Arts) 


146. 


Univ. of Wisconsin 


Retail Merch. (Business) 






Animal Tech. (Pre. Vet. Mdn. ) 


147. 


VILLANOVA UNIVERSITY 


Bus. Adm. (Marketing) 






Lib. Arts (Lib. Arts) 






E.C.E. (Education) 






Lib. Arts (Gen. Studies) '[ 






Gen. Seer. (Gen. Studies)*'" 






Library Aide (Gen. Studies) 






Retail Merch. (Gen. Studies) 


148. 


Virginia Commonwealth Univ. 


E.C.E. (Education) 






Retail Merch. (Spec. Ed. ) 


149. 


Virginia V/eslyan Univ. 


Animal Tech. (Animal Tech. ) 


150. 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 


Retail Merch. (Elem. Ed.) 


151. 


West Chester State College 


E.C.E. (Education) 






Animal Tech. (Ed. ) 






Gen. Studies (Elem. Ed. ) 






Education (Elem. Ed. ) 






Gen. Studies (Lib. Arts) 




• 


Phys. Ed. (Phys. Ed.) 






Soc. Service (Sociology) 






Lib. Arts (Elem. Ed. ) 


152. 


Western New England College 


Gen. Studies (English) 






Animal Tech. (Lib. Arts) 


153. 


V/est Virginia University 


Retailing (Journalism) 


154. 


Widener College 


Legal Seer. (Pre -Law) 






Soc. Service (Behavioral Science) 






Legal Seer. (Lib. Arts) 






Med. Seer. (Nursing) 






Med. Tech. (Nursing) 






Gen. Seer. (Behavioral Science) 




* 
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155, Wilkes College 

156, William Patterson College 

157, Wilmington College 

158, Wurweiler School of Social Work 

159, YORK COLLEGE OF PA. 




Boris Blai, Jr.-^Ed. D. 
Director of Research 



Gen. Studies (Fine Arts) 
E. C.E. (E.C.E.) 
Soc. Service (Psychology) 
Gen. Studies (Soc. V/ork) 

Retail Merch. (Retailing) 
E. C. E. (RetaiUng) 
E.C.E. (Elem. Ed.) 



October 1975 
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^ ■ HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE 
FACUI.TY UOPJCSHOP bRYN mawr, penna. iqoio 

(Scptecber 1975). 

HARCUN - In Perspective 



Abraham Lincoln ^^pnce said - "If we could first know where we are and wither we 
are tending, we could better judge what to do and how to do it." 

This very sage observation, nade over one hundred years ago, is still valid today 
And so, once again this year, I chould like to share some Harcum highlights with you, 
HcT/zever - today I will try to synthesize my cotmnents at Faculty Workshops these past 
four years, in order to - in Lincoln's v/ords - "knew where we are, and wither we are 
tending." In so doing, wo may achieve a better understanding of how Harcum may con- 
tinue, in the years ahead, as a healthy, viable learning center for young woment 

Admittedly, what follows is a somewhat subjective evaluation, for the indicative 
records I've selected may not, in your judgement, adequately reflect the multi-dimen- 
sional complexities of the Harcum-experience . What 1 have missed - inadvertantly, I 
assure you - I would ask you to mentally 'fill in' as I go along, and later - if you 
will give me the benefit of your perspective, I shall be very grateful. 



In 1971 I discussed three dimensions of Harcum programs and activities. The 
first was the Advanced Placement program through which secondary school students may 
demonstrate their readiness to undertake advanced courses as college freshmen. Over 
the past five academic years, about 12 to 15 students, annually, have received such 
Advanced Placement credits. Since this program was conceived to capitalize on the 
special talents and skills of high school students - although the number of those 
students who have^been admitted to Harcum is quite modest, each represents an academ- 
ic enrichment of the student body for those years the College has successfully 
attracted these above-average academic achievers. 

The second statistic discussed, related to library books circulations. In 1970, 
the daily, week-day use of the library was a low 14% of the student body. By 1974, 
this had risen to a healthy average of 23%. Similarly, the ratio of books circulated 
per student rose from 16:1 in 1970 to 18:1 in 1974 - and finally, - the library 
collection usage rate during this period averaged a substantial 45% of the collection 
Over this five year period an average of 9,637 books, annually, were circulated. 
This translates into a very substantial usage rate of 17 volumes per student, per 
year! 

The third statistic noted is probably the single most significant and practical 
indicator of Harcum 's success as a learning center - the voluntary student withdrawal 
rate during the school year. In 1971 the rate, in round numbers, was 6%. In 1974 it 
was only 5%, and during this five-year period it averaged 5.6%. This represents an 
exceptionally low attrition rate when con5)ared with other two-and-four-year colleges^ 
On-going, perceptive counseling of potential student dropouts, both by faculty mem- 
Q bers and staff personnel, is unquestionably a major contribution to this excellent 
' ipjtudent-holding power rate at Harcum. This is clearly an example of - human resources 
kta'invested* equals human resources 'saved'. Let's keep this ifl record going! 



In September 1972, I sketched 10 quantitative dimensions of the College which 
related to students, ths college 'press*, or environment - and the key constituency - 
Che faculty. 

The question was asked - 'Vhy do parents send their daughters to Harcum?" 
Responses from a sample of 100 families of freshmen revealed that 8 out of 10 did so 
because of the specific program of study offered by the College. Also, more than half 
told us that four additional facto - (1) Harcum being a small college; (2) Harcum 
offers smaller-size classes; (3) Harcum accepts academically-average students; and 
(4) Harcum offers Individual student attention - were additional considerations 
which influenced their decisions. 

> 

Of particular interest is the fact that these very same items were top-ranked in 
importance by very sizeable numbers of high school guidance counselors: - 583 in one 
survey, and 724 in another. In addition - among some 600 Harcum applicants, the 
follo^>;ing were selected: 1st ranked: Harcum is a smaller college; 2nd Harcum offers 
individual student attention; 3rd - Harcum is close to home; 4th - Harcum accepts 
average students; 5th - Harcum has smaller classes; and 6th - Harcum helps students 
in making social adjustments. 

Dimension Two : 

During the 1960 's decade, Harcum attracted students from 37 states and 13 other 
countries; and some 86% resided in the Mi^ile Atlantic states of Penna., New Jersey, 
New York, Maryland, Delaware, and Washington, D. C. If Connecticut, Mass., Ohio, and 
Illinois are also added in, some 95% are accounted for. 

Dimension Three : 

During the decade, some 47% of Harcum freshmen were in the upper half of their 
high school graduating classes, and 85% of the total graduated from public high 
schools. Among these students a high level of stability In educational-vocational 
choices is evident in that a sample of two full classes revealed that better than 8 
out of each 10 students were sufficiently mature in their planning to select a 
currlculumi without subsequent change. 

Dimension Four : 

In 1970 an anonymous student questionnaire revealed that a dramatic 98% of the 
total studsnt body characterized student/faculty relationships as either "Cordial" 
or "Satisfactory'". A very substantial 91% considered their classes either "Satisfac- 
tory" or "Stimulating", and 88% stated their overall impression of the College was 
either "Average" or "Very Stimulating". 

Dimension Five ; 

From 1962 to 1972 an average of 43% annually were accepted for advanced standing 
transfer - a vei^r practical statistic; for as Professor Reisman of Harvard once noted- 
"a college must be tested by its products; the most obvious product being the alumni". 
Parenthetically, I would add that in the past 5 years this fine 'track record* has 
been exceeded. Among the 1970 through 1974 graduates, a conservatively-reported 
average of 56% indicated advanced standing transfer-acceptance . 

Dimension Six: 



An anonymous, in-depth evaluation of the College by 439 graduates revealed the 
^^-llowing facts: ir 1 
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1- Approximately one-third reported successful completion of baccalaureate-lev^l 
overiSfw" ^f°?J'"^- 2- About 5% reported having earned masters de^eL T In 
overv-helmlng majority reported that in their views their Harcum years were a signifi- 

SJ^vidu^^^'^'^^'' "'ir^'r'- "^^^^ '° this sizeabL group of a^^s 500 

fr?inJ . J ^ °^ i^SHld "recommend Harcum to a 

to a subotniM.?" '^'i'"' ^ ^''^^ '° attend." As our young friends would say - 

to a substantial number of its graduated, Harcum- is "relevant"! 

Dimension Seven ; 

h^fn.Tl^'T'l,^''^^''^ yP""" academic achievement. esB revealed by a classical 

«r;^r;;f f f "''f technique, indicated a 19% improvement in the six achievemarl. 

U7 ±nTr . \ i '^'J '"^^^ - Sequential Test of Educational Progress, and a 

IcLoTZ cTl ^^^J^-bal-^thematical abilities measured by the SCaI test - the 

^radui^S^ i f ^^'^ "^"^ ^^^"-^^ -"^-B ^8 students 

graduating in transfer curricula. 

l^d^catofnr^ff"'^^ "^"""^ '^^"^ ^""P revealed consistently higher achievements as 
^ ^ transfer acceptance rate, baccalaureate graduations, and earning of 

l?/ of\tfT' f ' " '"^i"'' '"^^^ "^-^"2 ^ Sroup of 305 alumnae revealed that only 
sat. l'S l^Z ^^'^^"fi" transferred on. ^;ere subsequent college dropouts; whereas 

vear Li?r! H """"^ '° ^^^^ y^^^. ended uo 

as ^»-year college dropouts . j y ^ 

Dimension Eich ti 

cataloTVr9T^.lT.tV'^.t, Professes as its educational policy? The Harcum 

catalog in 19/0 stated that ... "underlying Harcum's educational philosophy is the 
principle that general education and education for a career are compatible. The total 
curriculum is directed toward the growth and development of each student a^ an iKdiS- 
dual. and a responsible member of society." iriaiti 

the 21 programs offered revealed that the Collei'e 
carefully designed into virtually all of these options a core of general edurafion 

"vZT^TTf f '""^ '"^^^^ --^^-^^ of Social Sc^eu^es?' 

whire an ihrirSvl.r '"'^"'^ ^ '"l^ ^ instances among these 21 cur:rLc;ia 

Where all three divisions were not represented by at least one course, available 

^roftL^P --^-^--^^ provided the student flexibility to pursue interests in 

finy or these areas . 

Dimension Nire ; 

noll.r.^"if '^"ir^^'/'' regarding student participation in academic and social 

policy-making evidenced a concensus that not only have students asked for iSs 
restrictive rules governing their personal and social lives, but they seek greater 
participation in the formulation of these rules, as well as 'in the formulation o^ 
curriculum content. As a group - the faculty reported being favorably inclined toward 
student participation in the formulation of social regulatfonsTbTt expressed relu" 
tance to grant students a similar role in academic policy-maldng. 

Dimension Ten: 

r.r...J^^ ^^l"^ Of Statistic mentioned, related to the college's student holding 
power - perhaps the single most significant statistic reflecting the reality-dimenfion 
of never mind the rhetoric; this is what is actually happening! A 77% average 
return yearly oy-^r the past 8 years was reported among invited juniors who retuined 

T iJ'i: J^^^ '° ''"P'^ ^ " "^^"^^ °f enlightened seJf-iSe'st. 

it should be the on-going concern of everyone in this room.. to vigorously help 
O -ataln this superior record of student-body stability. ' f 

cKJC ********** o 2 
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At the 1573 x^7orlcshop, I referred to the first Decade of Development st Harcxira 
under the leadership of President Duzy. Among the facts presented, following are 
celected highlights: 

1- In 1963, soipe 23% of that yearns graduates reported transfer acceptance with 
advanced standing at 4-year colleges and universities. By 1973 this had risen to some 
62% - almost a three-fold increase! 

2- In 1962, Harcum enrolled only 4% of all students in Penna, private, two-year 
colleges. Ten years later, some 17% of the staters students attended Harcum - a 
four-fold increase! 

3- Consistently, over the past decade, Harcum drew students from about cne-third 
of the nation's states, with about 85% entering from Pcnna. Nei/ Jersey, New York, 
Maryland, Delaware, and the nation's capitol. Of particular note - as late as 1971, 
Earcutn continued to draw very svibstantial numbers of freshmen from out-of-state: 44%, 
to be precise. 

4- Freshman class profiles during 1962 through 1972 reveal I.Q. weighted averaj3;es 
ranging from 105 to 117. During the first half of this period, an average of 71% 
graduated from the first and second quartiles of their hieh school classes • Between 
1967 and 1972, this average dropped to 40%, reflecting tha inexorable lai7 of supply 
and demand. The general lowering of entrance requirements during this period resulted 
in keen competition to attract freshman. This, in turn, reduced the numbers ^jith 
hlglier academic achievement records which Karcum was able to attract^. 

5- Freshmen selectivity, as reflected by the applicant-selection ratio, remained 
quite stable during this- decade - averaging 56%, and ranging from a high ratio of 
69% in 1964 to a low ratio of 47% in 1965. 

6- From 1962 through 1971 - among each 100 entering freshmen, an average of 72% 
were resident students, and 29% day-commuters. In 1972 a dramatic shift occurred, with 
only 51% being^residents. This remained the same for 1973 freshmen. Fortunately, how- 
ever, among 1974 freshmen, residents rose to 63% of the total class. 

7- Voluntary student dropouts during the school year reflect the consistently 
high student-holdlng-po\7er of the College. Since 1962, when this rate was 15% of 
year-beginning enrollment, such withdrawals have averaged less than 7.5%. For the 
past five years it has averaged a very low 5.4%. In academic 1973-74 the lowest rate 
oa record was recorded - 4%, and this past year it remained quite low at 5.3%. 

8- Student counseling and guidance services have been a 'way of life' at Earcinn 
for faculty and staff personnel at all echelons. It has been a pervasive and clearly 
apparent characteristic of the Harcum scene, which unquestionably has contributed to 
the exceptionally loW student attrition rate. The great importance Harcum students 
place upon this essent-ial social-interaction dimension of College life is very 
apparent in the student responses to an anonymous questionnaire. Tliey rated Student- 
Faculty interaction as their ..."most valued Harcum experience". Additionally -Harcum 
faculty, responding anonymously to another questionnaire, selected the statement - 
''to be available to students for individual conferences", as their second-highest- 
ranked selection among some 13 choices - exceeded only by the statement - "to know 

my subject matter". 

It was then - and continues today to be evident: to any fair-minded observer 
there is no doubt whatsoever that Harcum is a student-oriented Collepe! 

rjnr ^ concluding comment in 1973, will, I believe, bear repeating: .. .'.How well has 
tl^>a college been achieving Its objectives? The facts noted here suggest that it has 
'^U^en accomplishing in substantive measure what it set out to achieve —helping young 
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women prepare theiaselveg, both academically, and as social belrgo, to become respor55i- 
ble, contributing meicbeis of their corcnunity, witfi reasonable ex.pectation of functicii- 
ing effectively in a socially-coniplex and psychclosically-decianding environment*'. 

Last year, at the faculty x/orkshop, I cited, considerable detail, the responses 
from 66% of the 1973-74 student population to a very detailed, comprehensive and 
anonymous questionnaire relating to student life at Harcum, I v/ill not repeat my 
remarks in detail, except to briefly suB3i2arize the major thrusts of the comments 
offered by the 329 respondents. * 

First:- Wfth bu.t few eTUiepticns, their views indicated a very broad-based, 'posi- 
tive* response to the various college-sponsored programs,activities , and events. 

Second:- The extent to which stucLants were motivated to avail themselves of exLct- 
int facilities and opportualtie? for personal growth and development, reveals wide- 
ranging levels of particlpatioa, from a 'high' of 80% for student activities involve- 
ment, to a 'low* of 6% seei;ing assistance trom Activities Directors in residence. 

Third:- A majority of these respondents alf^o expressed satisfaction vjith college- 
sponsored efforts to help meet their needs for Involvement, Cultural enrichment. 
Religion, and Socialization. 

Fourth:- Their answers to a variety of questions revealed a generally 'mature', 
realistic, and informed awareness of the need for sound vocational career planning and 
decision making; and 

Fifth:- Overall - Harcum students in general held their College in high esteem. 
This 'vote of confidence' should serve as a stimulus to build further upon a past 
record of sound programing in this vital dimension of student personnel services. 

*********** 

To conclude then - the title I chose for these remarks today was:- Harcum - In 
Perspective. In this overview, I have briefly retrospected some of the. mult i- dimen- 
sional characteristics and accomplishments of the College. These are - in reality - 
Z£H£ accomplishments. These numerous sightings, both long-range and short-range, 
document concrete evidence of the student-oriented benchmarks which reflect the 
practical results of Ilarcum's educational philosophy - in action. 

Like a stethoscope, these various institutional research eva7i.uations have 
'listened in' or; the vital signs of the College. By considering the findings of 
these analyses - thoroughly and critically, it has been possible to assess, more 
accurately - in Lincoln's v7ords ."where we are, and whither we are tending," 



Boris Blr.l, Jr. Ed. D. 



Dean of Administration 1975 
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HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE 

„ , BRYN MAWR. PENNA. 19010 

bmployer-Based Evaluations of 
Harcum Programs 

The link between postsecondary education and occupations has always been one of the 
major concerns in studies and poUcy debates on the question of humanpower development and 
utilization. During the last tv/o decades a great deal has been v^Titten on this topic and efforts 
are continuously being made to reexamine latest findings, to provide a framework of action 
that can help insure the best development and utilization of all our human resources. 

The issue of training for flexibility in occupational development represents one of the 
more important and critical areas of concern for education- and its poUcy makers. There is, 
in general, a great deal of career indecision during one's educational development. High 
proportions of both men and women shift in and out of various occupational groupings during 
their undergraduate years. 

For example, the proportion of undergraduate college men who hold the same career 
plans as freshmen and as college seniors ranges from a high of 56% for school teachers to a 
iow of 7% for mathematicians. Cverall, the most stable initial plans are for careers in 
teaching, law, engineering, and the health fields, in that a relatively high proportion of 
Students planning such careers maintain their plans over time. Those vAth career plans in 
the sciences show the lowest stability rates. Parenthetically. I might add that at Harcum 
there is evidence of a high degree of stability in career selection and career planning. A 
recent-year analysis revealed, among a sample of 500 graduates, that 8 out of IQ had 
maintained their initial career choices right on through Harcum graduation. Perhaps a major 
reason for this high level of stability is Harcum' s insistence that each curriculum offered be 
geared to the development of skills having interfield and inter-occupational transferability. 

Er|c ; 5f] 
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A curriculum analysis which was completed two years ago revealed that among all of 
the programs offered - some 21 options - the College had carefully designed into virtually 
all programs a core of general education represented by course offerings in the three major 
areas of Behavioral Sciences. Natural Sciences, and Humanities. In those few instances 
(technician programs) where this distribution was not an estabUshed requirement of the 
prescribed courses, available electives in each curriculum provided the student flexibility to 
pursue interests in any of these areas. 

In essence, this approach permits the development of programs designed to develop 
basic competencies in mathematics, language -communications, and skills on interpersonal 
behavior. These are. of course, competencies which could be important in performing tasks 
in a wide variety of occupations that persons may enter upon college graduation. In pursuing 
this approach. Harcum believes its graduates acquire generalizable competencies and are 
ready either to enter the world of work in fields that interest them, or to continue their 
formal schooling and acquire the necessary knowledge to become experts or scholars in 
their disciplines. 

It is recognized that critics of such competency-based education argue that education 
is not designed exclusively, or even primarily, to enhance job performance. There are other 
significant, non-economic benefits to be derived - such as a meaningful life, a sense of 
satisfaction in what one is doing, fulfillment, self-actualization, and other personal or 
'psychic -income' benefits. 

In full agreement with this thesis, I would, however, suggest that in doing a job 
f - 'ti^Detently. there is the strong implication that the individual Is making a societal 
contribution - %vhich also serves as a form of self -fulfillment and a source of satisfaction. 
Additionally, when a job is 'well done', one's self-esteem Is enhanced, and thus one is 
provided with experiences which are supportive of self-actualization. 

KIC 



At Harcum, it is a firmly-held belief that an excellent means for gauging the 
practical effectiveness of its occupationally-oriented programs Is to obtain candid, 
anonymous evaluations from employers of Harcum graduates. In essence, these evaluations 
can provide a yardstick for the measurement of educational effectiveness among the various 
career-oriented curriculums offered by the College, 

A substantial part of the total instructional budget at Harcum is earmarked for 
occupational programs of study which have been designed to eauip the successful graduate 
with immediately-useable job skills, knowledge, and attitudes. It is therefore a matter of 
sound management policy to provide for this essential evaluation technique within an overall 
system of educational accountability. 

Typically, program evaluation data is confined to such Quantitative dimensions as 
numbers graduating in a program of study, and numbers successful in obtaining employment 
in the field for which such educational preparation is appropriate. In the Harcum scene, a 
qualitative dimension has been added as a vital part of the total; on-going evaluation 
Plan at the College. 

Beyond the annual Quesionnaire follow-up inquiry among most-recent graduates, 
which provides important information about jobs obtained, salaries, geographic location, 
and similar demographic facts - oualitative evaluation data is also obtained. This consists 
of information whose primary focus is upon specific aspects of job performance 
competencies. 

Employers are invited to respond, anonymously, to an evaluation questionnaire. 
This instrument consists of 24 specific items which, when responded to, provide evaluative 
feedback information on three major skills competency areas. I will not itemize the 24 
specific skills competencies at this time. However, they will be found in the Appendix to 
the paper covering this presentatr^n which will be made available later to those desiring 
the information. ^ 
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The learning experiences we seek to assess through this follow-up technicue are 
grouped into three major areas of performance -based competencies. These are: 1-technical 
skills; 2- human relations skills; and 3 -problem-solving concepts and abilities. In addition, 
several ouestions are asked relating to job advancement possibilities of the employee, as 
well as the employer's assessment of desire to hire other future Harcum graduates. 
Collectively, this series of questions provides an in-depth assessment which is expressed in 
terms of measurable behavioral objectives, with the emphasis clearly on job performance 
through mastery of objectives. 

To distinguish varying qualitative levels of job performance, a 4-item, Likert-type 
scale of response-categories is utilized for the evaluation of the 24 skills items included in 
the Questionnaire, Tills consists of an assigned score-value of: 4 ecuals performance 
adjudged as 'Highly Effective'; 3 for 'Effective* performance; 2 for 'Ineffective' performance, 
and 1 for 'Highly Ineffective' job performance. In addition, for the two cuestions relating to 
job advancement possibilities and desire for future hire of Harcum graduates, a 5 -category 
scale was utilized in which the score-value 5= Excellent; 4= Very Good; 3= Good; 2= Fair; 
and 1= Poor. 

The data -responses received from employers is analyzed in both group and individual 
terms. For example - a mean score is determined for each of the 5 specific skills items 
included in the broad Technical Skills group. This is done by program of study so that 
Program Directors and other concerned faculty and staff personnel may pin-point specific 
skills weaknesses and strengths, assessed by these employers. 

This basic, analysis -pattern is repeated for each of the Harcum programs of study 
in which the employers respond. A very practical outcome of this evaluation scheme has been 
that relative wjeaknesses in job-related skills becomes apparent. As a direct consequence, 
modifications in program content have been effected in such areas of problem -solving skills 
gp^Q as problem definition and problem recognition; in human relations skills such as oral t^g 
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expression, written expression, and accepting criticism; and also such technical skills as 
knowledge of equipment, ecuipment maintenance, and accurate manipulation of ecuipment. 
To date, some of the uses of this assessment information have included- 

1- Data summaries relating to individual programs of study. These have 
been developed for the primary use of the ^concerned Program Directors. 

2- Rank -ordering cf skills competencies. This has been a useful guide to the 
assessed relative importance; among these employers, of very specific job skills 
competencies. This, in turn, may be translated into varying degrees of emphasis placed 
upon the preparation for the skills competency within the Harcum program of study; and 

3- Data summaries relating to the three broad job skills areas have been 
prepared. These have provided pertinent data to examine differences among the various 
curriculums, pointing up areas of comparative instructional *v/eakness* and ^strength'. 

Two collateral, serendipitous findings have been associated with this evaluation 
procedure. On the questionnaire form, an cpen-ended item v/as included. It was simply 
termed "Comments", with space provided for v/rlte-in observations. Some 27 write-in 
statements have been offered, to date. Complimentary comments regarding the jcb 
effectiveness cf Harcum graduates have been gratifying to receive, but of even greater 
practical value have been the sometimes detailed suggestions for specific modifications in 
curriculum content. 

The second finding relates to a relationship or correlation between graduation 
cuality-point averages of these graduates and composite evaluation scores. When a 
composite rating score is assigned to the evaluated job skills competencies of these 
graduates, based upon a totaling of evaluations assigned to the specific 24 skills item 
identified in the questionnaire, a statistically significant positive correlation was found. 
Should further experience with this follow-up evaluation technicue yield additional ^ 

very 



E^C evidences of significant relatlonsliips between these two variables, it could be very useful 



infcr^aaca ,or use in the career counseUn^ i ^e Individual. The ccllege-s Career Resource 
Center has expressed an interest in e:^l„ring tother the possil^le development o, such 
descrlpUve-predictlve information. 

tX-rlng the Uvo years this schfee has been in operation, some 51 employers have 
responded to the questionnaire inquiry. They employed Harcum graduates o, seven different 
programs c, smdy. and cn the descriptive scale o, 4= Highly Effective; 3= Effective, the 
average value of their evaluations in the TechMcal SMlls area was 3. 2. In the Human 
Relations skills area, their average evaluation was 3. 3. and in the area of Prohlem-soMng 
AbiUties they rated the Harcum graduates 3.3. Vith but one exception, the ratings for this 
recent group of Harcum graduates in seven different programs of study was at least 3. 0. or 
•Effective'. As previously indicated, group averages combining .he evaluations o, all seven 
programs were, in each of the three major job competency areas, an "Effective-plus" rating. 
This is. Of course, gratifying to report - but of even greater signiflcance to the College has 
been the pin-pointing of specific areas within programs of preparation which, in the 
. coUective Judgement of these 51 employers, were evaluated as relative 'weaknesses'. 

To date, faculty and staff response to this evaluation scheme has been ouite posiave. 
It is. Of course, most gratifying for them when they receive positive feedback from a key 
constituency - the employers of their students. It is anticipated that tMs annual evaluation- 
review Will continue. This should provide use&l information to consider in the updating o, 
cuirricular content. 

• ■ m brief then - this use of empirical evidence in an evaluation plan is predicated on 
the assumption that quality of preparation for employment is a key element of occupational 
program evaluation. This particular tcchmcue is not unicue to Harcum. As part of a broad- 
based evaluation program, it was initially developed, and first utilized in 1971. at Moraine 
Valley Community College in IlUnois. Q q 
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It is a relatively uncompUcated procedure which can provide usefully prsctical 
information for both faculty members and staff-administrators. We can, and we do 
recommend it! 



■ ' / 

Boris Blai, Jr: Ed. D. 
Director of Research 



Paper presented at 
NE Association for Institutional 
Research, New Haveri, Ct. 
November 1975 
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APPENDIX 



Employer-Based Evaluation 
of Harcum Programs 

Harcum Program: 

Please check ONE only for each numbered item: 
Technical skills levels of preparation 

Highly Highly 

Effective Effective Ineffective Ineffective 

1. Handles equipment with speed 

2. Manipulates equip, with accuracy ^ 

3. Uses equipment creatively 

4. Knowledge of equipment .' 

5. Eauipment maintenance 

Coniments? 



Human relations skills 

1. Cooperates with fellow workers ' 

2. Promotes uses of new ways 

3. Helps people ^ 

4. Accessible to others 

5. Oral expression 

6. Written expression 

7. Listens to others . , 

8. Recommends in non -offending way 

9. Cooperates with supervisor 

10. Accepts criticism 

11. Asks appropriate questions 

Problem solving abilities 

1. Coordinating 

2. Organizing " [H^^^^m 

3. Scheduling 

4. Planning 

5. Problem recognition 

6. Implementing successful solutions 

7. Problem definition 

8. Considers alternatives ■ 

Job Advancement Possibilities 

Excellent V ery Good ^Good Fair ^ Poor 

Why? _^ 

Your desire to iiire other future Harcum graduates : 

Excellent Very Good Good ^Fair Poor 



Other Comments? 



Our sincere thanks! 
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Library Circulations 
1969-70 through 1973-7 4 

1. In IRR 74-27, ''Use of Harcum Library", three general conclusions were drawn: 

"(1) The average weeldy use of the library during non-examination periods 
by Harcum students evidenced a healthy increase since 1970-71; 
particularly notev/orthy in 1973-74, 

(2) FoUovang academic 1970-71, a sustained increase ia noted in books 
circulated per student. 

(3) The library collection -usage -rate throughout this 4-year period has 
averaged a healtxhy 45%. 

Further long-range trends in Harcum's learning resource center utilization 
will be reported in future indicative records documents. " 

2. This report addresses itself to one such dimension of library nations — a 
detailed comparative analysis of library circulations for the 5 academic years 1969-70 
through 1972-73. This will permit rather specific and detailed comparisons to be made 
by individual faculty members as well as administrative/staff personneL All percentages 
reported in Table 1 are rounded off and refer to the number of circulations of the pai-ticular 
area compared to the total circulations that academic year. 

3. The areas in Table I are listed in descending order of frequency of total circulations 
for the five-year period, thus revealing the greatest referral-usage among the Harcum 
students. The table further reveals that the ratio of boolcs circulated per student has 
varied from a "low" of l3/student in 1969-1970 to a ''high" of 19:1 in 1972-1973, with an 
average over the five academic years of 17:1. This is considered to be a substantial, 
sustained usage-rate. 

4. For any of the academic years 1970-71 through 1973-74, to determine the actual 
number of volumes circulated within any of the 13 categories, one need only multiply the 
percentage number appearing in any cell by the grand total circulation for that year. 

5. Scanning Table I throughout this five academic years period, there is evident a 
generally stable pattern of percentage usage v/ithin each of the 13 listed areas. The 
greatest variability in usage is noted in Children's boolcs (9%) - from 19% to 18%; closely 
foUov/ed by Literature (8%); from 32% to 24%. The least variation 13 noted in^I^ipth 
Language & General Works; some .3%. ' • ' , 

6. As Table I further reveals, during this five academic years period the largest 
single area of library collection circulation was Literature (28%). This is to be anticipated 

* G.3 
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at Harcum as English is a core requirement for all programs offered. Early Childhood 
Education, until the introduction of the Animal Technician orogram in 1972, consistently 
was the largest single curriculum offered. This fact undoubtedly is reflected in the 
second highest percentage of circulations — Children's books (24%). 

7. Although Social Service "majors" at Harcum are a small percentage of enrollment 
(5%), circulations of social science books is the third largest category among these 13 
areas (17%). This again reflects the fact that social science courses are core requirements 
within 17 of the 26 programs of study currently offered by the College. 



Table I. 



- by Areas: 1969-70 through 1973-74 



Category 


Total 

Circulation 


% 


1969- 
1970 


% 


1 1970- 
^1971 


' 1971- 
'■■ 1972 


; 1972- 
! 1973 


1973- 
1974 ■ 


Literature. (800) 


13,682 


28% 


2302 , 


28% 


32% 


' 29% 


: 

24% 


28% 


Childrea's books 


11,663 


24% 


2273 




' 23% 


1 25% 


26% 


19% 


3oc, Science (300) 


8,055 


17% 


931 \ 


11% 


1 17% 


i 15% 


17% 


19% 


Philosophy (ICO) 


2,531 


5% 


476 


6% 


, 5% 


! 6% 


5% 


5% 


Applied Science (6CC) 


2,434 


5% 


331 1 


4% 


; 4% 


; 4% 


6% 


6% 


Fiction 


2. 315 


5% 


470 ; 


6'^ 






6% 




Pure Science (500) 


1,986 


4% 


290 i 


4% 


1 2% 


! 3% 


6% 


7% 


History (900) 


1,743 


4% 


371 1 


5% 


! 4% 


; 3% 


3% 


3% 


Fine Arts (700) 


1.742 


4% 


247 


3% 


! 3% 


; 3% 


4% 


5% 


Biography (920) 


1, 168 


2% 


311 


4% 


1 4% 


! 2% 


2% 


5% 


Religion (200) 


546 


1% 


135 


2% 


1 1% 


; 1% 


1% 


1% 


Language (400) 


171 


.4% 


30 ; 


.4% 


- .3% 


; .8% 


.1% . 


•1% 


Gen. works (000) 



148 


.3% 


51 ! 

i 


.6% 


' .2% 


' .2% 

t 


.4% 


.1% 


Grand Totals 






i 




■ 








Circulations 


48, 184 


1 


8. 20S 




10. 096 


10, 610 


10, 125 

i 


9,148 


Books Circulated 
Student ratio 


1 

17:1 : 


' 13:1 




16:1 


18:1 


19:1 ' 

1 

i 


18:1 



8. Coupled v/ith the three general conclusions noted in paragraph 1 above, as Table I 
reveals, on the average 9637 boolcs annually have been circulated during the five academic 
years 1969-70 through 1973-74 — a very substantial usage-rate of 17 volumes per student 
per year. 



Boris Blai; Jf. , Ed. D. 

Director of Research February 1975 
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IRR 75-3 (I!) 

CoiinseUng For 'Total' Student Develonmenr 

1. ^Harcum's motto - The College That Cares And Pi-epares - in the words of President 

committed in pr^^t^le huf ^ t ' '^^^^ '° ^^'^^^ Harcum is not only 

mmatcea, m principle, but of fer greater significance - in demonstrable facf. 

cWe Tha^t^rl"^^^^ llTf ^™ H.'.RCUi^ states it ~ "Harcum. The 

•«ay Of Ufe' for faculty, staff, and adSStrators -• ^.^ .student counseUng is a 

TaMe 1. - Pnnno^K-r.,>. t^^^ . ' 



A — — w-^JAfcj^j. va,LJ.VC c 

TaMe 1. - Counselin.Pr Interviews" 
1966-67 tlirough 1973-74 

Annual Average 1974-75^ 



2500 
4 



J. 

biterviews = 2180 

Average interviews/student = 4 ^ 
E-Estimated: based upon a linear extension of fi rst semester ra te 

r;veals'^^ ^If inTct V'ZT ^^^^^ ^'^^^ ^^-^V 

uidL rwrcum lo, m fact, a student -oriented College I 

BIai,/5., Ed. a ^'^ 
cryL ictor of Research 

February "1975 
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IRR 75-10 (n) 

On-Going Counseling at Harcum 

1. It has been a long-standing policy and practice at Harcum to extend to each student 
v;ho will accept it, individual counseling regarding their concerns, aspirations, 

hopes and their accomodation to a complex and rapidly changing social world* 

2. The on-going counseling at Harcum has been a part of a broad-based guidance 
service v^hich has embraced the folloi/;ing dimensions for the past several years: 

(1) freshman testing, in v/hich the Nelson-Denny Reading Test; "Watson-Glaser 
Critical Thinking Appraisal; Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes; and the Sixteen 
Personality Factor Questionnaire are administered to all new students during 
Orientation week; 

(2) on-going, individual counseling concerning personal, social and educational 
vocational matters; 

(3) a rotating counselor v/ho is available to students during the evenings, and also 
serves as a referral and screening agent for more serious and complex problems 

(4) when a specific area of concern becomes prevalent, group counseling is con- 
ducted. These groups usually consist of less than 10 students so that a closer, 
freer atmosphere prevails. Asa general rule, these group sessions are supple- 
mented by one-to-one counseling contacts to permit periodic evaluation of eacii 
student's individual progress; 

(5) at Harcum, all members of the College community are involved in a team 
approach to counseling. Faculty referrals are one of the prime sources of 
student-counseling interviews and the faculty freely and frequently refer students 
to the counseling center; 

(6) supplementary guidance programs are offered by knowledgeable speakers in 
fields of special student needs; 

(7) in cases where a problem is deemed serious enough, or too deeply rooted to be 
handled by our counseling center, a referral is made to an appropriate outside 
agency. This may include a psychiatrist, psychologist, Bryn Mawr Youth Psycho- 
therapy Center, or a community mental health center. 

3. Counseling at Harcum is a *way of life*; not merely a policy statement. It is a vital 
and on-going aspect of the close, v/arm faculty/student interaction which is an evi- 
dent characteristic on the Harcum scene. It unquestionably is a significant reason for the 
exceptionally lov; student attrition rate during the academic year v/hich Harcum has main- 
tained throughout the past five years in particular (5. 6% annually) and also during this past 
decade (6.3% annual average). 
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4. It is recognized that volume alone of counseling interviews, is not necessarily 
evidence of a quality counseling service. Yet when it is consistently associated, 

year after year, with a low student attrition rate, it does seem entirely reasonable to 
believe that both quality and quantity of counseling at Harcum is more than merely adequate! 
Over the past 7 years, a conservative estimate of average annual student counseling inter- 
views is 1915 or an annual average of 3 interviews per student. During academic 1974-75, 
the annual average per student was 2, and the estimated total 1320. The qualifiers *'conser- 
vative*' and "Estimate^' are used since it is a knoi>m fact that under the pressure of day- 
to-day operations far from all such interviews are tallied on the monthly interview record. 

5. tThen^ the subject-matter of these recorded counseling interviews is analyzed, a 
quite consistent distribution becomes evident. Over the past 6 years an annual 

average of 75% of the interviews were concerned with Academic matters, (i. e. -academic 
progress, faculty clashes, educational and vocational aspirations) and the remaining 
one-quarter with Personal concerns, (i.e. -boyfriend, home-family, roommate problems, 
sexual anxieties, financial aid, self-image concerns, study difficulties). With the 
exception of academic 1969-70, the Academic concerns consistently reflected between 
737o and 87% of the annually reported interviews. It is recognized, of course, that 
this distribution reflects only those concerns which students have been willing to 
'share' with members of the Harcum staff and faculty. 

6. The sustained high level of expressed concern with such matters as educational 
aspirations, vocational aspirations, and educational progress, clearly attests to 

the high level of concern such matters have had for recent-year graduates at Harcum. At 
the post-secondary level of formal schooling there are three generally-useful dimensions 
for disseminating practical job and career information. These include: 

(1) Personal knowledge and know-how among staff /faculty regarding conditions * 
of employment other than in academe. 

(2) Planned education of students regarding jobs, careers, and career progressions 
in specific fields. 

(3) Specific information and assistance regarding job placement; interviews, resume 
siting, and allied technics. 

7. Fortunately, at Harcum each of these areas has received attention. Faculty and 
staff-personnel bring x^7ith them extensive and varied work experiences in the non- 
academic world of work. This very valuable source of realistic information is constantly 
utilized to provide practical, down-to-earth vocational counseling assistance. Also the 
beneficial role of cooperative employment (internships) which provide educational 
enrichment through vocational experience continues as a vital, integral part of Harcum's 
program offerings in a broad range of curricula. And Harcum provides for its students 

a centralized, specialized student personnel service-the Career Resource Center which 
offers timely vocational guidance assistance as well as practical job placement help. 
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8, With Harcum being the last major opportunity for many students to implement their 
vocational plans, broad-based job and career information must be, and is, a matter 

of highest priority in academic -collateral services offered by the College. At Harcum, 
aastalxied, sympathetic attention to help students satisfactorily resolve the concerns which 
trouble them is, and will continue to be, a matter of top priority among services and 
programs offered. 

9. When you next recruit a Harcum freshman be certain to tell her about v/hat is noted 
in this report;- that Harcum is, in feet, a student-oriented College whose logo - 

The College That Cares and Prepares, does mirror its educational policies and practices. 



Boris 31ai, Jr. Ed. D. 

Director, Institutional Research ^^^Y l^'^S 
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IRK 75-12 

The Health Center - An Essential 
Student Personnel Service 

1* Helping students resolve individual health problems can help to increase the integra- 
tion of each student's physical living during college years with the larger purposes of the 
College. In helping individual students resolve these practical aspects of life, some of 
v^hich involve minor crises for the students, provides an on-going opportunity for strengthen 
ing rapport as well as promoting grov^th in personal adequacy. 

2. In 1969, the Office of Research conducted a survey among some 270 'small* (less 
than 1000 student-body) colleges. This revealed that •..''Harcum is one of the selective 
minority which offers . . . general health counseling, a consultant psychiatrist, dentist, and 
daily health clinics. . . . Harcum health services are unquestionably among the more com- 
j^ehensive ones offered by small junior colleges throughout the country. " 

3. For the past 5 years, the Health Center has seen a monthly average of 4. 0% of the 
student population. Specifically, these rates were: 

1970- 71 = 4.1% 1972-73 = 4.2% 1974-75 = 3.3% 

1971- 72 3.8% 1973-74 = 4.4% 5 -year average = 4.0% 

This rather stable and 'low' rate of Health Center visits, 
coupled v/ith Harcum's exceptionally 'low' voluntary dropout rate during the academic year, 
(averaging only 5.6% the past 5 years), both suggest that the College has been 'sensitive' to 
the non-academic needs of the students, and seeks, whenever feasible, to accomodate these 
needs and concerns. 



4. As a matter of both policy and practice, these most beneficial 'results' reflect an 
effective preventive health counseling service offered primarily by Health Center staff. 
Additionally, however, this has been supplemented by a sincere interest and concern among 
faculty and other College technical and support staff. Helping students to resolve or 
ameliorate their individual health concerns and difficulties contributes to their maturing 
capabilities for coping effectively with the realities of everyday living. 

5. This dimension of student development is considered vitally important for total 
learning/development among Harcum students. It is among the primary objectives of the 
College. 

Boris Blai, Jr. , Ed. D. 

Director of Research June 1975 
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Comparative Library Statistics 
(1969/70 - 1974/75) 

1. Periodically, utilization of Harcum's learning resource center has been assessed. In 
general, these analyses have revealed a sustained increase in books circulated per student 
and other indicative records o£ library utilization. The following paragraphs up-date the 
detailed information presented ia IRR 75-2 reflecting library circulations 1969/70 thrcugh 
1973/74. In addition some other parameters are noted. 



2. The percentages reported in Table 1 are in relation to the total numbers of boofts 
circulated during the academic years noted. The ratio of books circulated per student has 
varied from a low of 13/student in 1969/70 to a high of 19/stiiclent in 1972-73. During -the , 
immsdiate-past academic year of 1974/75, the ratio was 15/student. However, with regard 
to assigned reading, i.e. , use of books placed on reserve in the library, in 1973-74 the ratio 
was 5:1 and in 1974-75 had risen to 8:1 - a resounding total of 4, 637 reserve books utilized 
during the course of academic 1974-75. 
Table 1:- Average Library Collection Circulations 



Category 


5 -year Averafre * 


1974/75 


Literature 


28% 


27% 


Chi-ldren's books 


24% 


23% 


Social Science 


17% 


18% 


Philosophy 


5% 


5% 


Applied Science 


5% 


6% 


Fiction 


5% 


4% 


Pure Science 


4% 


4% 


History 


4% 


2% 


Fine Arts 


4% 


5% 


Biography 


3% 


9C7 ' 


Religion 


1% 


1% 


Language 


.3% 


.3% 


Gen. worJca 


.3% 


.4% 


Totals 


9837 


8678 



♦ := 1969/70 
through 
1973/74 



3. Scanning Table 1, it is quite evident that a very stable pattern cf use has prevailed 
during this period of six academic years* In no case is there more than a 1% sliift between 
use in academic 1974/75 and average annual use in academics 1969/70 through 1973/74. 
Basically, of course, this reflects the overall distribution of curricula offered during this 
period. With the exception of the E. C. E. and Animal Technician programs, variations 
from year to year have been minor. 



Q iforis Blai, Jr..^. D. 
ERXC Director of Research 
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IRR 75-20 ^-"--^ 

Second Employer-Based Evaluation 
Report of Harcum Programs 

^* . u. "^^^ beUeves that employer -based evaluations of Harcum graduates are a 

valuable means for gauging the practical effectiveness of Harcum's career -oriented programs 
of preparation. It therefore has estabUshed an on-going program of annual follow-up incuiriea 
among employers, of which this is the second report of their responses. 

2. During the summer of 1975. some 37 employers of Harcum 1975 graduates were 

invited to respond-anonymously- to a questionnaire designed to elicit their evaluation- judre- 

ments. The data obtained were arbitrarily assigned Ukert-type score values; i. e. response 

categories for a 5-item scale in which 5=ExceUent; 4=Very Good; 3=Good; 2=Fair- l=Poor 

Jn addition, a 4-item scale was utilized for evaluation of some 24 characteristics relatiJ to 
dimensions of job performance. 

3. Employing these Likert-type scoring-categories provided a ready means for deter- 
mining rankings of the various skills categories identified, as well as providing a basis for 
comparing the ratings which are included In Table 1 for the various Harcum programs 
Harcum heartily subscribes to the educational proposition that reaUstic evaluations of its 
programs, predicated upon the quaUty (or timeliness) of their content, is a key and 
essential step in the management of College operations. 

4. The job advancement possibilities indicated by these 27 employers follows. These 
are evaluated against a scale of: ExceUent possibiUties = 5; Very Good = 4- Good = 3- 
Fair = 2; Poor =1. j > » 

Animal Technicians = 2.8 Legal Secretary = 3.5 

Business Education = 4 Med. Secretary = 3.5 

Early Childhood Ed. = 2. 5 Retail Merc h. = 3 

General Studies = 3 

5. The expressed desires to hire future Harcum graduates, evaluated against the same 
5-level scale indicated in paragraph 4, were: 

Animal Technicians = 2. 8 Legal Secretary = 5 ' 

Business Education = 4 Med. Secretary = 5 

Early Childhood Ed. = 4 Retail Merc h. = 4.5 

General Studies = 4 
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TABLE 1:- Employer-based Evaluations of Harcum Graduates 

Technical Skills Level A'^' B ~ C D E f"^ G — 

!• Handles equipment \vith speed 3@ 3 sTs 3 sTs 3 ~3 — 

2. Manipulates equip, with accuracy 3.1 3 3.5 3 4 3.5 3 

3. Uses eouip. creatively 3 - 3, 5 3 3 3 35 

4. Knowledge of equipment 3.1 3 4 3 3^5 3,5 3' 

5. Equipment maintenance 3 34 33 353 



Human Relations Skills 


1. Cooperates v/ith fellow workers 


3@ 


3 


4 


3 


3 


3 


4 


2. Promotes uses of new ways 


2.9 




3.5 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3. Helps people 


3 


3 


3.5 


3 


4 


3 


4 


4. Accessible to others 


3 




3 


3 


4 


3 


4 


5. Oral expression 


2.9 


3 


3 


3 


3.5 


3 


3 


6. Written expression 


2.3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3.5 


3 


7. Listens to others 


• 2.9 


3 


3.5 


3 


4 


3 


3 


8. Recommends in non-offending way 


3 


3 


3. 5 


3 


3.5 


3 


3 


9. Cooperates with supervisor 


3 


3 


4 


3 


3.5 


3.5 


4 


10. Accepts criticism 


2.9 


3 


3 


3 


3.5 


3.5 


3 


11. Asks appropriate questions 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3.5 


3 


3 



Problem Solving Abilities 



Coordinating 


2.9@ 


3 


3 


3 


3.5 


3 


3 


Organizing 


3.1 


3 


3.5 


3 


3.5 


3.5 


3 


Scheduling 


3 




3 


3 


3.5 


3 


3 


Planning 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3.5 


3.5 


3 


Problem recognition 


3 


3 


2.5 


3 


3.5 


3 


3 


Implementing successful solutions 


2.9 




2.5 


3 


3.5 


3 


3 


Problem definition 


2.9 




2.5 


3 


3.5 


3 


3. 


Considers alternatives 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3.5 


3 


3 



Legend 






*A = 


Animal Technician 


(N=17) 


B = 


Business Education 


(N=l) 


C = 


Early Child. Ed. 


(N=2) 


D = 


General Studies 


(N=l) 


E = 


Legal Secretary 


(N=2) 


F = 


" Med. Secretary 


(N=2) 


G = 


Retail Merch. 


(N=2) 



@ 4 = Highly effective 
3 = Effective 
2 = Ineffective , 
1 = Highly ineffective 
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6. Based upon the facts reported, among these 27 employers there appears to be general 
satisfaction with the preparation of these recent Harcum graduates in seven programs of 
study. Average evaluations in the three broad skills categories Usted in Table 1, are 
summarized in the following table, the scale of ratings being: 4= highly effective; 
3= effective; 2= ineffective; 1= highly ineffective. Numbers in parentheses are the group 
averages as reported for some 24 Harcum graduates in 1974, and all numbers reported are 
rounded-off to the closest tenth. 

TABLE 2: - Mean-Value Employer Evaluations of Harcum Graduates 
program 



Animal Tech. 
Business Ed. 
Early Child. Ed. 
General Studies 
Legal Seer. 
Med. Seer. 
Retail Merch. 
Group Averages 



Technical 


Human Relations 


Problem Solving 


3.0 


2.9 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.7 


3.4 


2.9 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.4 


3.5 


3.5 


3.3 


3.1 


3.1 


3.1 


3.4 


3.0 


3.2 (3.2) 


3.2 (3.4) 


3.1 (3.4) 



7. Among these 51 employers of Harcum graduates these past two years, overall their 
evaluations have been "Effective" plusl 



Borfs Blai. Jr. /fid. D. September 1975 

Director of Research 
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IRR 75-21 (II) 

Harcum'3 High Student-Holding 
Power Continues 1 

1. Rhetoric aside - the student holding power of a College is among the most significant 
indicator of its educational effectivensss. In this dimension Harcum has a proud 'track recordi 

2. Since 1970, an average of 76% of invited juniors have returned for their second year 
of studies at Harcum, This continues to compare favorably with the 72% return rate found 
to apply among some 60 other junior colleges throughout the country, 

3. The second major element to be assessed in an evaluation of student*holding-power 
is the voluntary 'cuit rate' among students throughout the course of the academic year. 
Expressed as a percentage of the year -beginning total enrollment, the average annual 'quit- 
rate' since 1970 has been a very low 5.6%. 

4. The third critical element, which is probably the single most significant component, 
is the overall retention rate. This has been defined as the percentage of entering freshmen 
who graduate on schedule with their respective classes. The American Council on Education, 
reporting the results of a national survey, revealed that 62% of two-year college students 
drop out before graduation. At Harcum, over the past decade, only 42% annually have 
'dropped -out', and this past May the Harcum graduating class represented a low 30% loss- 
rate - less than half the rate reported in the American Council on Education Survey! 

5. Clearly this sustained record reflects the operational effectiveness of a variety of 
college programs, practices, and activities. Continued sensitivity to the shifting roles, 
values, and aspirations of women, should help maintain this excellent record. 



'Boris Blai, Jr. Ed. D. 

Director of Research September 1975 
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Harcum Curricula Embrace General 
Education and Career Courses 



1. In the 1975/76 Harcum catalog the following statement appears: "Underlying Harcum's 

education program is the principle that general education and education 
for a career are compatible. Specialized vocational courses and liberal 
arts courses complement each other. The total curriculum is directed 
toward the growth and development of each student, both as an 
individual and as a responsible member of society. " 

2. To what extent is this basic policy incorporated into the programs of study offered by 
the College? Two prior inquiries, IRR 70-60 and IRR 73-33, revealed that virtually all 
existing curricula included courses offered by each of the Academic Divisions. The extent 

to which this remains true at present is revealed in Table 1, attached. In those few instances 
where all four Academic Divisions are not represented in a curriculum, available electives 
provide the student flexibility to pursue interests in these areas. 

3. It is abundantly clear that Harcum continues to practice its educational philosophy by 
embracing both Uberal arts (general education) and career courses in its curricula. As was 
noted m IRR 73-33: "Curriculum offerings at Harcum are subject to on -going review, and 
are up-dated periodically to reflect job content shifts occurring in the various occupational 
areas for which Harcum offers general education and career -training preparation. " 



Boris Blai. 'jr. , Ed. D. 
Director of Research 



November 1975 
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TABLE 1 




9. 



_Bi isiness Management * 
Commercial Art * 



Dramatic Arts 



Early Childhood Ed ucatjon 



10. Education Associat e 

11. Executive Secretarial 



12> Fashion Desicm * 



13, General Studies * 

14, Hotel/iVlotel/Restaurant Ivlgt, * 

15, Interior Design * 



16, Legal Secretar ial * 

17, Liberal Arts * 



X • 



X 



18, Medical Laboratory Technicia n 

19, Medical Secretarial * 



20, Medical Technology * 

21, Cptometric Assistant * 

22, Physical Educa tion * 

23, Pre 'Nursing * 




28, Tourism/Travel 

@ = All curriculums require physical education 

* = Curriculums offering electives 

# = Each "x'^ represents one or more courses offered within that Academic Division for 

the curriculum indicated. 

The '^general education" courses, expressed as a percentage of total number of 
courses included in each career-oriented curriculum, (defined as each program of study 
from which the graduate may immediately enter employment in that occupation without 
further formal schooling), are summarized in the following table 
Table 2:^ Percentage of "General Education- Courses in Career-oriented mrrlrnl. 



Animal Technology 
Bus. Adm. -Accounting 
Bus. Adm. -Marketing 
Business Education 
Business Management 
Commercial Art 
Early Childhood Ed. 
Education Associate 
Executive Secretarial 
Fashion Design 
Hotel/Motei/Restaurant Mgt. 



25% 
50% 
48% 
45% 
40% 
30% 
45% 
60% 
33% 
45% 
26% 



7G 



I nterior Design 
Legal Secretarial 
Med. Lab. Technician 
Med. Secretarial 
Med. Technologist 
Optometric Assistant 
Physical Education 
Real Estate 
Retail Merchandising 
Social Service 
Tcurism/Travel 



40% 
38% 
45% 
38% 
30% 
33% 
40% 
20% 
43% 
45% 
21% 
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Faculty Load Distribution - Spring 1975 



(HI) 



1. Based upon the data presented in the Academic Dean's 3/14/75 report, above subject; 
the following tabulation summarizes various elements of faculty work load for the current 
semester. All numbers are rounded-off to the nearest whole number, and this report 
includes 43 full-time and part-time faculty members in the Day Division. 

2. Teaching loads for part-time faculty have been converted into full-time equivalents; 
i. e. , 15 credit hours = 1 full time. All numbers appearing in parentheses in Table 1 
reflect the results of a simalar analysis - Spring 1974. and the full-time faculty equivalents 
are: Business = 5.4 (5.0); Education = 2.5 (4.3); English = 5.6 (5.0); Fine Arts = 1.8 (1.4); 
Science = 7. 7 (5. 4); Social Science = 4. 0 (3. 4) 



Table 1: - Elements of Faculty V'Orkload 


i-acult^' 


A© 


Ax 


B<!i 


C 


D 


Business 

Behavioral Science 


98 (90) 


+8 (-8) 


15(15) 


4(4) 


20 <18) 


Education 
Social Science 
Humanities • 


S^2 (83) 
114 (135) 


+9 (-4) - 
-21 (+15) 


12 (21) 
16 (15) 


3(4) 
4(3) 


19 (16) 
23 (27) 


English/Lang. 
Fine Arts 
Science 


80 (115) 
54 (51) 
150 (138) 


-35 (+7) 
+3 (-1) 
:-12 (+26 


15 (15) 

17 (17) 

18 (19) 


4(4) 
5(5) 
4(3) 


16 (23) 
10 (10) 
20 (23) 


AVERAGES . 


98 (96) 


-4 (+6) 


16 (17) 


4(4) 


18 (20) 



LEGE ND 

A = Average student load 

Ax = Change from previous Spring semester 

B = Average weekly contact hours 

C= Average nuniber of preparations 

D = Average number of students per section 



@ 'Typical* junior college instructor 

student load = 100+ 
^ 'Typical' junior college instructor 
contact hours = 15 



3. As Table 1 reveals: (1) College-wide, a high degree of similarity exists for both 
semesters. Comparing the various v/ork load elements, average student load rose, and 
average number of preparations, average number of contact hours, as well as average 
number of students per section, all dropped. (2) The College -wide, faculty- student head- 
count ratio 'improves' upon the very fine 14: 1 ratio for Spring semester 1974. It is an 
excellent 13:1 ratio a fact which should be made known to high school counselors and 
prospective students. Be a Harcum Ambassador - recruit a Harcum freshmani 

<j Boris Blai, Jr. , Ed. D. 
EJ^t" Director, Institutional Research March 1975 
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.£i^^^~ Student Partic ipation: 
College Follcy Deliber atiOT is; 1974-75 

Ll.a.^V ^"f^^i'^^P^" ^^^-^^^^ participation levels of Harcum faculty and student in 
coUege policy deltberanons. as reflected by their membership attendance/participation in 
standing committee meetings: l i.ip.xuou m 

r'u 1 .•^^'^r^ participation in the four standing committees is summarized in the following 
tabulation It xs quite apparent that despite the opportunity offered, little interest (as 
reflected by attendance record for commiltee meetings) has existed during the past two 
academic years - with the notable exception of Student Affeirs committee. 

Xg-ble Student Atte ndance; College Standin g Committ-^es 

?2?H2ittee 1973-'74 1974^75 

X. Institutional Advancement 0% m 

2, Program n-y r>--, 

n r». , Discontinued 

d. Purposes and Standards 0% 07 

4. Student Affairs 88% 100%^_ 

Note: AU attendance percentages, (rounded-off) reported in Tables 1 

and 2 reflect the proportion of the number attending each meeting 
in relation to the product of the total number authorized and ihe 
V total meetings held. 

3. The direct participation of Harcum faculty members in the development of college 
pohcies, practices, and procedures is reflected in Table 2 wMch summarizes meeting" 
attendance during the past 5 academic years. Attendance at Faculty Assembly is not 
included as these meeting times quite often conflict with scheduled lab. sessions, field 
trips, athieoc contests, etc.. Therefore, reporting such partial attendance figures would 
be meaningless. " 

Z^g_2:_- Facu lty Attendance; Committees and College Con nc i 1 
Gx-oup 1974-75~~ ~ 



f^nu 7; n 1974-75 5 yr. average (1970-71/1974- 75) 

1. College council ioo% — 9Wo 

2. Faculty Affairs 70% 79^ 



3. lust. Advancement 90% 877 

4. Library disbanded ° 



70 

7 

Program disbanded 92% 

6. Purposes and Standard 87% " ' ' " ' " ' ' 

7. Student Affairs 83% 83% 
— : . Average SS% 

78 



4. As Table 2 clearly reveals, there has been a substantial and sustained participation 
of the Harcum faculty in policies -practices deliberations. Each member, to the extent 
he/she was willing to actively engage in the free exchange and development of ideas and 
opinions, did join with the College's governing Board of Trustees and the administration in 
estabUshing the principles which liave guided and given direction to College operations, 

5. A brief, highlight-summary of approval actions includes: 

(1) A revision of the academic calendar 1975-76 and thereafter; to reflect a shorter 
iatev-semester 'break' and longer second semester. 

(2) Upon advice of College Council, elimination of social permission form. 

(3) Faculty Disciplinary Appeal Board reinstituted. 

(4) Faculty members invited to offer in writing suggested topics for monthly Faculty 
Assembly meetings. 

(5) Policy established for notification of students that failure to receive credit for a 
required course necessitates repeating the course, and that if the course is not 
required, the credits must be made up. 

(6) All members of faculty receive copies of Division Chairman monthly meetings 
v/ith Dean of Instruction. 

6. During academic 1974-75 many meetings of the Faculty Assembly and College Council 
were concerned with the Middle States Evaluation Team visit in March 1975, their written 
evaluation report, and the College's reply thereto. As in prior years, much of the sub- 
stance of academic divisional meetings and meetings of divisional chairmen with the Dean of 
Instruction, concerned itself with quality-evaluati^on of individual course offerings; course 
appropriateness to timely preparation of students for effective articulation from academe to 
tlie v/orld-of-worlc» 

7. Even a cursory review of these various meetings xrdnutes reveals the high level of 
educational professionalism v;liich, in general, is characteristic of the Karcum faculty, 
both teaching and technical staff. 

Boris Blai, Jr. 'Ed. D. 

Director of Research July 1975 
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some Btoch^c aj_Correlates of Academi c ArhiPVPr^.n^ 
(College \vOmen - Their Eating Habits & Aca demic Achievem ent) 

Statement o f Pr oblem 

rejected because thflLTecc ° i„ h T """" achievement. If the null hypothesis is 

Significant consequence ho*-h in foT-r«o j , t^^^^^ no uugut wen ot 

mastery learmng ^foi Stir ' ^'^^^""^^'^ achievement and their levels of 

s.xy itid^ning, or tor efTecuve articulation into the 'world of work'. 

literature Revie w 

progress arfea^:S ^^^IXs^Z^Z "a tte' coT' ° 1 

citations. A literature ■■earch in «f. , f i ' ! ''„^ coHegiate level one finds few Uterature 

Information Remeval Ser„>^ '"""^ °' <='°*«'=d *rough the Lockheed 

manon Ketrieval Service, gave access to the following major data bases: 

Technical' lI!7orJ. J!!' f^^'^'" °°'^"">™' R^PO"^ Announcements file from the National 
r'it^^h'fc^o'r/erj"^:™^^^^ °' ^^'-"^ <" gcv:rnmer' 

^rJ^^cLronlZ'^Z^il^nZT^^^ 'r - 

Usted in Resources in EducaUOn and ernnn f """""^ '"<=l"'«"g some 70.000 abstracts 
in B,e current Index to JoSs °' ""^'^^ '» 

issued |\h?C£: Pt^o^al'^^^^^^^^^^^ " ""^'^ ------ 

to nutriS:-;rard"tin?.!:w.:\™rtts^^^^^^^ "'^"-"^ ''^"^ ""^^ "^-dly. 
soeciflcallv to HH,,,!- . ^ ' '""■'ever, no item was cited which related 

achievemer ' ^"""S college women and their acadel'c 

period f,7^^:?rTSXr:n:f1b?^^^^^^ 

facto?;, have belnTdentifled ?^^^^^^^^^^ 

Siamfican. improvement in o'ur und":!^ .nd ^rX™ S's cl^f ^ 
g^^orovemen. in our assessment procedures o, the more elusive motlvaaonal aMes but 
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at the moment neither possibility appears very likely. Another strategy is to go to a radically 
diff erent clas s o f variables t ha t have so far been largely unexplored (underUning supplied), 
and to identify one or more variables which show promise of accounting for some of the 
unexplained variance ia scholastic achievement. 

"Biological or biochemical variables are such a class and, off and on in the past, 
educators have been intrigued and tantalized by them". . . . However, "the absence of any 
Striking success from the previous sporadic work in this domain rules out any reasonable 
hints of au impending 'breakthrough'. " Yet, if there are such promising biochemical 
correlates of scholastic achievement, these niight well serve to improve our predictions of 
scholastic success. It is also true, as Kasl points out, that some work with biochemical 
variables, (Vcgel, Bxovermaa, Droguns, & Klaiber) (2) with glutamic acid, shows ercour-^g- 
ing promise. 

From the storehouse of available cUches. one that seems appropriate to this topic is- 
"we are what we eat. " This folk-wisdom appears to be generally supported in those findings 
which relate nutritional input and behavior, performance, acliievement, motivation, etc. 
SpecificaUy, there is evidence, as Kasl points out in his broad review. . . "that serijm uric 
acid (SUA) possesses considerable promise as an indicator of one type of biochem^"^l 
influence on achievement behavior. . . . Orowan (1955) was perhaps the first to hypothesize 
expHcitly that xhigh SUA levels and superior attainment may be associated. Noting that uric 
acid has molecular structure similar to other purines, caffeine, theobromide, and 
theophylUne, Orowan speculated that uric acid may have the ability to stimulate the cerebral 
ccrt^ and that its association with achievement is via its role as a cortical stimulant. " (3) 

The hypothesis. . . "asserting a positive association between SUA and superior achieve- 
ment and accompUsliment. . .has received the most encouraging support to date. The evidence 
comes primarily from two types of studies: comparisons of different occupational or cups, and 
investigations of high school and college students and of university professors. ... It is impor- 
tant: to remember that. . . . only male subjects were included. Women have been almost totally 
ignored so far. "W (underlining suppUed) 

"The results from studies of high school and college students (Dunn et al. :(5) Gordon, 
Lindeman & Gordon ^^), Kasl, et al.;:(7) Kasl, Brooks, & Rodgers (8) (9) (10) provide us 
with some cf the richest data on the association of SUA levels and achievement. We find, 
first of all, that students who are in the top qu.arter of their graduating class on grade-point 
average have considerably higher serum urate levels than the remainder of the class . And 
if one examines grades and IQ simultaneously, one finds that the high serum uric acid 
students have considerably higher grades than one would expect on the basis of ability (IQ) 
alone. It was also shown that on several standard tests in wliich performance depends on how 
hard the student works (motivation and speed), as well as on abiUty, the high serum uric acid 
students perform better than those whose uric acid levels are relatively low 

"In short, a variety of indicators - grades, test performance (on speed tests - but not 
on power tests), extracurricular activities, teachers' ratings - converge in characterising 
the high SUA students as higher on achievement-related behavior. " 

"An interpretive summary of the evidence on SUA would suggest that there exists a 
good deal of support for a general theoretical framework in which high serum urate levels 
^ are seen as Indicative of a high level of stimulation (arousal or activity level). 
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This kind of interpretive summary, of course, ignores large gaps in our knowledge 
and in the evidence. . . First of all. the data on uric acid as a cortical stimulanr are very 
scontand scattered: Glumatic acid, a metaboUc precursor of uric acid, has be.3n implicated 
a cognitive fouctioning (Vogel, et al. ) <i^) Ho^vever. we are still totally ignorant of 

nL . r ^^'^'^'^ ^ ^^"g^ of behaviors, from simple reaction time to 
cognitive functioning to stable achievement-oriented behavior 

"In short, we need many more studies which deal with such issues as: (a) biochemical 
correlates of achievement in women , (b) pharmacological control of SUA levels, (c) meta- 
bohc pathways involved in normal and elevated levels of SUA, or (d) the mechanism involved 
in the causal influence which uric acid may exert on specific types of behavior or 
performance. " v^^) ^ 

A ,^.c'^ ^"""^^^ " ^ ■ ^^'^'^^ ERIC/Higher Education of George Washington University in 
April 1975 revealed only 10 citations in Resources in Education and Current Ind ex to 
journals of Erl^ acaflon. All were tangential to the specific topic of this inquiry: College women- 
their eating habits and academic achievement. 
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Method 



In 1974, all Harcum Junior CoUege students were invited to complete a brief 
qucstioanairs (See Appendix A) whicli requested them to self-identify their eating patterns. 
Some 420 yoang women did so. 

To help avoid data contamination resulting from including students with non-comparab' 
academic potential; as measured by the CEEB Scholastic Aptitude Test, only those 'matched' 
in saich scores were included in the statistical treatment of data obtained. (As the CEEB has 
noted - "the SAT is subject to 'errors of measurement', as is true of all tests and measuring 
devices generally, scores fluctuate around an average which can be thought of as a 'true score' 
for the individual. For both the SAT Verbal and Mathematics sections this is a range extend- 
ing from 30 -plus points below to 30 -plus points above it SmaU differences between 

scores do not necescarily indicate real differences in ability. " Thus - individuals whose SAT 
scores are witMn 50 points of each otlier may, in accordance with this rationale, be con- 
sidered as 'matched' in terms of the academic potential measured by the SAT. 

Specifically, for each student in Group A (those eating 2 or 3 regular meals a day), 
one v/ithin the 50 point SAT range was included in Group B (those eating less than 2 regular 
meals daily). Through this method of sample selection, any differences found in grade-point 
averages among these two sub-groups could not reasonably be attributed to differences in 
academic potential as measured by the SAT. Presumably, such differences are associated 
with factors other than academic potential as measured by the SaT. 

By following this sample-selection method, two groups totaHng 332, were analyzed in 
terms of their graduation cumulative averages; the data being treated statistically to ascer- 
tain if significant differences existed among these sub-groups. 

Results 



Perhaps the most common problem in research is to determine whether tv/o samples 
differ sufficiently in one or more characteristics to discredit the hypothesis that the samples 
are from populations similar in the characteristics chosen for comparison. If the difference 
between the samples is too great to be reasonably attributed to sampling fluctuations, the 
"null" hypothesis is rejected, and the conclusion follows that a real difference exists between 
the populations from which the samples were drawn. Such non-chance, or real differences 
which cannot reasonably be ascribed to chance fluctuations, are at a confidence or probabiUty 
level generally termed as statistically significant. 

TO determine if the obtained difference between the means of the graduation grade- 
point averages among Groups A & B students was Ukely to be a chance or statistically 
significant one, the t-ratio was applied to these data. 

How large must a t-ratio be before an obtained difference between two means can be 
considered 'significant'? A convention, or arbitrary agreement, stipulates that the obtained 
difference must be at least large enough so that it could arise by chance variation only 5% 
of the time if there were, in ;fcict, no^e difference betv/een the means of the populations 
from which the samples were drawn;1&_ so-called "5% level of confidence"). 
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A t-ratio of 3 is a virtual certainty (about 999 chances In 1000) that a true 
(• significant') difference exists between the means of the two populations from which the 
samples were drawn. A t-ratio larger than 3 is that much more assurance that a 'significant* 
difference exists. 

Speaking literally, there is never absolute certainty in scientific inquiry. All con- 
clusions drawn from experiments contain an element of risk. However, what the t-ratio 
procedure permits one to state, quite precisely, is the extent of the risk. Therefore, for 
t-ratio of 3 or greater, the probability of an obtained difference being due to sampling 
fluctuations, or other chance variations, is less than 1 chance in 1000 or a very high 
"level of confidence" that such a difference reflects a true difference in the characteristic 
chosen for comparison. 

The t~ratio for the obtained difference betv/een tlie mean grade -point average (2. 9) 
for Group A (those eating 2 or 3 meals regularly) and the mean grade-point average (2.6) 
for Group B (those eating less than 2 meals daily), was 2. 60. This translates into 995 ' . 
chances out of 1000 that replication of this experiment would turn out the same v;ay, i. e. , 
a higher mean grade -point average for those eating 2 or 3 meals daily on a regular basis. 
With a confidence or probability level of less than . 01, the data generated may be termed 
as being "very reliable*'. 

DiscUGGion/Conclusiog : 

Eased upon the results obtained in this preliminary or pilot inquiry, it wOuld appear 
entirely reasonable to suggest that further inquiry into the nutritional biochemical correlates 
of academic achievement for collegians • both female and male, might be fruitful. 

For example, what reliable differences in academic achievement, if any, exist 
between those who snack between meals; those who do not; those who regularly eat 2 to 3 
meals daily; and those who do not regularly eat 2 to 3 meals daily - (The multi -faceted area 
of 'balanced' nutrition and achievement-performance)? In terms of 'higher' and 'lower' 
cumulative grade-point averages earned, are there any statistically-significant differences 
in specific foods eaten at regular me^jfe?— in '^nack' foods eaten? Many other variables 
might also be investigated. - 

If the inquiry here is replicated several times, and the results show consistent 
directional findings and meaningful strengths of association, at that point it would then be 
appropriate to generalize tlie results. However, it does not appear unwarranted to suggest, 
tentatively, that nutritional biochemical correlates of academic achievement which are 
known to affect academic achievement of younger children might well also be an important 
factor in the academic achievement of collegians. 



Boris Biai, Jr./ Ed. D. 

Ocaii of Adminip*'*'*'^'^" i975 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

May 1974 

College Wom en - Their Eatinrr Ppft^rnc, 

women ^^""c^Tr ^""^ T"^ '"^^'^^ P^«^^°^ °f contemporary college 

Do°r; wcrs^nraTsr" "^^^^ °^ " -'-^^ 

oi,. this survey to identify individuals, as additional information will 

tl Tl M?? "^''^ ^^^'''^^ have my absolute assurance tha L 

Thank you for your helpful assistance. 

Boris Blai, Jr. , Ed. D. 
Director of Research 



NAME (Please PRINT) 



Junior 
Day 



or Senior 



I . „ ^ - or Resident 

1. Typically, for each Monday through Friday, I eat breaJcfii? 
5 days 4 days , 3 days _ 2 days 



2. Typically, my daily breakfast consistsTf: (Please cLdrEACHitem^that^a-^s) 



finit juice 
Cereal 
eggs 



pancakes/waffles 



toast Or rolls 

coffee 
tea 



3. Typically, for each Monday through Friday, I eat lunch: 

5 days 4 days 3 days 2 days 

4. Typically , my daily lunch consists of: 



butter 

jam or jelly 

bacon or sausage 
other? 



1 day 



5. Tj^iSaHjf, for each Monday through Friday, I eat dinner- 

^ d^y^ 4 days _ 3 days . 2 days 



1 day 



, " * ^-jf- u udys i2 days 

6. Typically , for each Monday through Friday, I 'snack' between iiii^ 

5 days 4 days 3 days 2 days " Id 

7. My 'snacks' usually consist of; ■ 



8. Typically, how many times a day do you 'snack"? 
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HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE 

BRYN MAWR. PENNA. 19010 

Office of Research 

IRR 75-4 (IV) 

Learning Receptivity 
And Independent Study 

Lrn,-nJ?r T"^^" particular students? Does the student maximize 

learmng through visual techniques; discussion groups; lectures; practice; compute^rsisted 
or managed (programmed) instruction; by deductive or inductiv; methods 7 A^d Xt ab^^^^^^^^ 

^et^H^,''"^'^°°''"'=""^^^"^^^^^ "^^^P^^^"- accept the oppLmi"ae^^^^^ 

reasonable levels of proficiency v;hen the independent study metLod is offered? 

2. A pilot inquiry was attempted in 1974 by inviting some 36 returnin- seniors to' e-rn 

ITmZTTT''^' ^^^''"'^ ''''''' -^^P-^-^ study Only o^t^ird or 12. 

Tnlv^ nf .h 1?""'' "^"^ '° "^^^^ themselves of this opportunity. Finally - 

. H °PP°"^^^- °^ Sre^^ import, only one-quarter (3 of 12) of thcs e who 
indicated they vdshed to do so acmaUy followed through and enrolled in the course! 

■ ; H JJ"^ ^ ^'"'^^''^^ "^'^ complete Engl. 2C9 - Modem Short Novel through independent 
smdy did earn creditable grades: 2 A's and 1 B. However, since this canno^be conSed 
as a representative sample from among the six varied courses offered, these results caSot 
cZT^^'' SeneraHzed. These particular suidents did well, but wiuld oLr ^0^ 
courses? No evidence is available - yetl Independent study as a learning option at Harcum 
does aot appear to be viable at this time. , . Harcum 

4. Perhaps, however, the opportunity for independent study can again be extended to 
selected seniors remrning in September 1975. In addition, the availability of such independent 

Z UZ:r : "''^ '° ^^^^^^^^ ^'^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^P^-g ^---t--- "o aLndon 

the ndependent^tudy option based solely upon one very Umited. non-xepresentative experience 
would appear to be somewhat premature. . P i- uve experience 



Boris Blai. Jr. Ed. D. 
Director. Institutional Research 



End. 
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August 9, 1974 

Because of your very fine first year academic record you are cordiaUv invited tn 

ge ha.vj.oral Science 

(1) Soc. Studies 127 • U. S. Hisotry. 3 credits 

Business 

(2) Bus 202a - Advanced Typing 3 credits 

(3) Bus 207 -Economics 3 

Humaniti.es 

(4) Engl. 209 - Modern Short Novel 3 credits 

(5) Engl. 215 - Black Literature in America 3 credits 

Scienc e 

(6) Science 175 - Physical Science 3 credits 

ci.... Independent Study comrse you select you v.dll not be expected to attend regular 

classes, take notes, or ^vrite quizzes. Being free of class attendance, you v/ill follo^v a 
program of directed reading and, when appropriate as advised by your instructor, write 
Tu-^^T ° u """P^""- "^^""^ instructor will advise you how often you ^vill meet 
with him/her throughout the semester, and you may select one of the above Hcted courses. 

^viU be-^""^ requirements, if you select any of these courses for Independent Study 

1. P'orking largely on your own. under the general guidance of the course instructor 

2. V.|rite sucn term paper (s) as are required of students attending the regular course. 

3. Write the same final examination as those students attending the regular course. 

This opportunity to enrich your educational experience through Independent Study is 
ofiered to you because of your proven high level of academic motivation and performance at 

22.T974. ^"""^ ""^'^ '° ^° ^'^^ ^"Sust 

Sincerely, 

Robert V/. Ramsay, Ed. D. 
Academic Dean 
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HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE 

BRYN MAWR. PENNA. 19010 



Office Of ilesearch 

'^F;^ ^ Grade Pattern 
1969-70 to 1974-75. 



1. 



2. 



.nH .nnT''^^ . ' . ^ measure, levels of academic motivation 

and application to studies.as ^vell as reflecting collateral 'outcomes' of personal-social 
adjustment problems among students. Of course, they also reflect the relative -stability 
Of grading practices among faculty. ^ 

Analysis of 'deficiency' grades during these five academic years reveals the annual 
patterns noted in Table 1 which also evidences a long-term trend of substantial stabmty. 
Whether these similarities reflect levels of student stability (i. e. . general levels of 
academic motivation, preparation, capacities, and application); faculty stability (i. e. . a 
subs^ntial majority having taught at Harcum throughout this period); or a combination 
of both, cannot be ascertained solely from these grading patterns. However, other 
inquiries over the years (IRRs 70-5. 72-2. 72-24. 72-31. 73-34) rather consistently 
suggest that both student and faculty characteristics contribute to this 5-year pattern of 
comparative similarities. y 



Table 1: - F & I Grades 





69-70 


71-72 


72-73 


73-74 


74-75 


Average 


Range 


F = 
I = 


5% 
2% 


3% 
2.4% 


2.8% 

3% 


3.5% 

1% 


4% 
2.2% 


3.7% 
2.1% 


2.2% 

2% 



3. For the Fall semester of 1974-75. the total F & I grades assigned, by academic 
departments, are summarized in Table 2. below. 



Table 2: - F & I Grades Assigned 



F's_ I's 
Behavioral Science 14 

Business 



Humanities 5 
Science 72 



11 

25 12 



32 
7 



FRir 
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Three years ago (January 1972) the follo\ving observations v/ere made in IRR 72-5, 
"Trends" in 'Lower' Grades (Fall 1965 to Fall 1971): 



" 6. Keener competition for freshman admissions has been on the increase in 
recent-past years; particularly for 2-year private; independent colleges. This 
has been occasioned by at least tv/o major changes in freshman college admissions: 
(1) many 4-year colleges have lowered their entrance retfuirements, and (2) the 
rapid proliferation of tax-supported (low tuition) community colleges during a period 
of general economic retrenchment. 



7. The long-range effects of these changes is virtually inevitable: greater numbers 
of students with modest high school academic records matriculate in these 'competing 
institutions. As a consequence, there are fewer of such students (due to a prospec- ° 
tive 8-year period, until academic 1980. during which a lowered birthrate could 
have a depressant effect on college admissions.) This, in turn, is reflected in a 
reduced number available to accept invitations to attend Harcum. Paralleling these 
significant shifts, and assuming continued. stabiHzed grading practices at Harcum, 
it is anticipated tha t a rising level of "lower" grades will be somewhat characteris - 
tic of the immediate years ahead. " (underHning supplied) 

The facts documented in Table 1, above, do reveal such, "a rising level" in F grades. 
Will it continue? 




Iviarch 1975 
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BRYN MAWR. PENNA. 19010 

1975 'Honors' Graduates 



(IV) 



1. During this past academic year, both professional and general publications have 
deplored the increase in 'premium' ("A" & "B") grades. How has this situation been reflected 
in Harcum grading practices? One direct means for making such an assessment is to com- 
pare the percentages of graduating seniors who earn honors cumulative averages. Table 1, 
which follows, contains such a comparison, and it is clearly evident from the facts presented 
that grades -inflation struck Harcum this past academic year I 

Table 1:- Honors Graduates: 1964-1975 * 



Honor 


• 1975 


■■ 1974 


1973 


1972 


1971 


1 1964-1971 


Ransre 




Cum Laude 


; i97o 


11% 


12% 


11% 


7% 




9% 


4-19% 


Maofna C. L. 


14% 


8% 


7% 


9% 


4% 


4% 


2-14% 


Summa C. L. 


5% 


5% 


3% 


5% 


1% 


2% 


1-6% 


t Totals 


38 


24 


22 


25 


12 , 


15 


7-39 


f 



Therefore, percentages reported are slightly 'inflated'. 

2. As Table 1 reveals, subsequent to 1971 each category of honors awards has exceeded 
the 1971 total, and the averages over this 5-year period have been^ 

Cum Laude = 13% vs 7% in 1971 

Magna, Quwi Laude = 10% vs 4% in 1971 

Summa Cum Laude = 5% vs 1% in 1971 

In each instance these 

averages also exceeded the averages for the 8-year period 1964-71, with the most dramatic 
increases occurring in 1975; grades de-valuation has accompanied economic inflation! 

In mR 71-17 (Honors Graduates Among Seniors: 1964 through 1971) the following was 
the last paragraph: 

"At no tinie during the past 8 years have more than 15% nor less than 9% 
of the graduating classes earned some form of graduation lionors recognition. 
This clearly suggests that ratlier consistently at Harcum, honors reco/jnition 
has been an incentive award reserved for the select few who have consistently 
excelled in their academic performance. " 

What has become of. . . "the select few", when in 1975 almost 40% of the 
graduates; some 72 individuals, received such 'honors' recognition?? 



00 
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4, Grading practices are probably the single most sensitive aspect of schooling, teaching 
and learning. Its practical importance to the student, with reference to further schooling 
and/or employment, cannot reasonably be brushed aside> for grades earned can significantly 
influence future opportunities. And yet, it is equally apparent, that over-inflated grades, 
leading subsequently to 'puffed' cumulative averages, can destroy wliat they seek to create - 
a sense of incentive challenge, and accomplishment for academic achievement beyond the 
merely ordinary. 

5. When the "few" become many; when the required levels of performance for 'excellent' 
and 'average* tend to be one and the same — there no longer is 'excellence', merely 
mediocrity. By definition, mediocrity is "ordinary: of moderate or low quality:" certainly 
that is not a standard v/hich Harcum wishes to emulate. 



f/^y, 

Boris Blai, Jr., Ed. D. 

Director of Research June 1975 
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HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Office of Research qryn mawr. penna. iqoio (IV) 

IRR 75-13 

Poor Academic Perfcrmance-Why ? 

1. Talent loss or waste due to student academic failure has been one of the critical 
problems ia Americatt higher education (Algier, 1972), This past year at Harcum annual 
student voluntary dropouts rose from a 4% rats'^last year to 5.3% - Why? 

In an effort to pinpoint (identify) problem areas related to poor academic performance 
(a basic cause of dropouts), an anonymous m.ail questionnaire survey in late May 1975 *was^' 
conducted irnong all day division faculty of tlae College. The questionnaire instrument 
utiHzed was adapted from the very accellent one developed by Dr. Jae W. Choi, Director of 
Institutional Research at Frcstburg State College, Frostburg, Maryland. (I am indebted to 
Dr. Choi for making it available). 

As has been noted, through the practice of exclusion and academic dismissals, 
institutions of higher education have avoided dealing witli marginal students who could 
potentially graduate from college. (Choi, 1973). Not so at Harcum! 

As v/as reported several years ago, Harcum, as a matter of affirmative policy, has 
accepted 'calculated risk' students. The results of tins practice were documented in several 
in-house research reports and an article published in 1971. The penultimate paragraph 
of the article states: 

"In consideration of the factual data summarized in this study and 
further detailed in studies IRR 69-4 and IRR 70-4, it is concluded 
that substantial evidence exists to recommend the continued careful 
selection and matriculation of so-called 'marginal' or academic 
risk applicants for admission to Harcum.' It is evident that such 
'calculated risks* can and do persist to Harcum graduatlaa; and 
farther, do succeed in gaining acceptance to 4-year institutions; 
or in the case of graduates from 'terminal' programs, in locating 
acceptable employment" (Blai, 1971: p. 22) 

Unfortunately, as Choi points out - "Those students labeled 'high risk' or 'marginal' 
are usually stigmatized as academically inferior and consequently dumped out, leaving only 
cursory investigation into fundamental causes of failure" (Choi, 1973, p. 2). The inquiry 
reported here is a replication of his efforts to be less-than-cursoryl 

As Wilson (1972) has observed, no one factor leads to academic failure. Those 
students who become 'flunkouts' reveal a melange of academic deficiencies, cultural disad- 
vantages, lack of goal orientation, or mistakenly chosen majors. As Blai (1972) has 
indicated: "There are various elements of student characteristics and environmental 
'press' reported to differentially predict at the .05 or higher levels of 
confidence bet\^'een the junior college student persister and non-persister. 
These. ....(include): 
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(1) Dropouts shov/ed tendency to be enrolled for fewer than 12 units; persisters 
12 units or more. 

(2) Dropouts tended to be employed more times outside school than persisters. 

(3) Dropouts tended to have attended more schools prior to the ICth grade than 
did persisters. 

(4) Mothers of dropouts tended to have less education than mothers of persisters. 

(5) At tv/o-year colleges, highest dropouts occurred at private, church-related (29%), 
follov/ed by private, independent (24%), co-ed schools (29%), and all female 
schools (19%). 

In additloa, a study (Astin, 1972) revealed that the principal predictors -of non- 
persistence, both at tv/o and four year colleges included: 

(1) plans to marry while in college (4) being a female 

(2) holding a job during academic year (5) turning in paper or theme late 

(3) smoking cigarettes (6) having no religious preference 

And - in an earlier study (Panes, Astin, 1967) the "major*' reasons stated for leaving 



4-year colleges included: 

Male Reason Female 

27% (1) Dissatisfied with college environment 27% 

20% (2) Wanted time to reconsider goaljs/interests 13% 

24% (3) Could not afford cost 18% 

22% (4) Changed career plans 21% 

16% (3) Academic record unsatisfactory 6% 

11% (6) Tired of being a student 6% 



Analysis further revealed that characteristics of students not completing four years 
included: 

(a) comes from lower socio-economic backgrounds. 

(b) have lov/er grades in high school. 

(c) have lower level of initial educational aspirations than do 
students who complete four years. 

As CJboi (1973, pp 2, 3)^so cogeatiy fias rioted: ''Iaor<fer ec salvage potential 'fiunkouts' 
by improving their ability to cope with college work, causes of poor academic performance 
must be specifically detected, and appropriate edurajti^nal programs should be organized. 
The literamre is replete with investigations into predicting and identifying successful 
college students. However, few studies h^ve attempted to focus on the specific causes of 
college students' failure as perceived by the teaching faculty, one of the most important 
variables existing in the educational process. 

Although it is recognized that faculty perceptions of failing students may well vary, 
it is believed that a careful analysis of their assessments can be productive for both the 
College and 'salvagabie' failing students. Therefore this replication^hcuiry was undertaken 
to: ^ _ (a) analyze faculty perceptions of poor academic performance of 

students in relation to instructional needs, 

(b) consider establisliing relevant instructional units and services in 
order to meet specific instructional/learning needs of students. 

(c) to maintain and upgrade college standards of academic 

pro^ctivity. 
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The questionnaire instrument utilized consisted of two parts; some ''21 objective 
items designed to reflect the faculty perceptions of poor smdents' behaviors in the areas of 
attitudes, v/or k - study habits , classroom behaviors , skills, and level of thinking . The 
respondepxts had the choice of checking one of tlicse categories for each item: 'Strongly 
Disagree', 'Somewhat Disagree', 'Don't Know', 'Somewhat Agree', and 'Strongly Agree'. 

Four other items were listed as "Other", permitting faculty to identify additional 
areas v/hich, in their judgement were characteristic of the student with poor academic recorc: 
The final tv/o items on the questionnaire were open-ended, reouesting respondents to: 
(1) "comment cn poor student performance in your field, " and (2) "recommendations on what 
can be done to improve poor student performance in your field. " (Choi, 1973, pp. 4-5) 

The pre-structured, twenty-one objective.items were given weighted multipliers for 
scoring responses: "-2".for "Strongly Disagree", for "Somewhat Disagree", "0" for 
"Don't Know", "4-1" for "Somewhat Agree" and "+2" for "Strongly Agree''. Responses were 
counted; then multiplied by those multipliers to get weighted composite scores for each item. 
The "Other factors" and two open-ended items were separately analyzed from the pre- 
structured twenty-one items and simply frequency-counted and converted into percentages. 
These permitted the faculty to cover any items not listed in the structured -objective section 
of the questionnaire. Obviously, the cuestionnaire items listed do not exhaust all factors 
causing students' poor performance: they do, however, seek to identify possible elements 
generally regarded as significant characteristics. 

The responses of the 29 faculty members to the pre -structured objective items, 
(some 80% of the total invited to participate!) are summarized in Table 1 which follows. 
These are tabulated in the form of a frequency distribution and computed into weighted 
composite scores for each item. According to the size of composite scores, items are rank- 
ordered from the highest to the lowest. The rank-order numbers appearing in parentheses 
are those of the 69 faculty members at Frostburg State College in Maryland who responded 
to a similar questionnaire in 1973. It is immediately apparent in scanning these parallel 
rankings that there is absolute agreement in the extremes rankings and considerable 
variations in between. 

Specifically, both faculties place tliinkiag capabilities as top-priority rankings for 
those characteristics most-associated with the academicaiiy-poor student. Also, from 
among this forced-choice group of 21 characteristics, both groups characterize as least- 
important the attitudes of 'poor' students toward the teacher and course content. The 
average ranking difference between these two faculties is a rather substantial 3.5, ranging 
from a zero difference among four designated characteristics to the most substantial 
difference in the characteristic - Are not prepared for college work": Harcum 5th ranked, 
Frostburg 19th ranked. 

Among the Harcum faculty this higher ranking of student preparation for college work 
is also accompanied by their collective ranking into 3rd mcst freouent characteristic of - 
"Not able to read materials efficiently and effectively. " As Choi (1973) notes: "Although 
every characteristic given in Table 1 |s-interrelated, the ability to interanalyze and apply 
conceptual principles seems the most important factor for success in college learning. " 
Certainly when the first six Harcum-ranked characteristics are reviewed. Dr. Choi's 
comment is equally applicable! 
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TABLE Faculty-perceived Characteristics of Poor Students-in descendmf; rank-order 



1. Not able to synthesize factual & conceptaal principles (1st) 48 

2. Not able to apply principles in analagous situations (2nd) 46 

3. Not able to read college materials efficiently & effectively (Hth) 44 
5. Not able to comprehend conceptual principles (7th) 40 
5. Have not mastered prerequisite course skills & knowledge (8th) 40 
5. Are not prepared for college work (19tli) 40 

7. Not able to perform adequately on major exams (3rd) 37 

8. Not able to write effective essays (4th) 34 

9. Not able to comprehend factual literature or materials (iStli) 32 

10. Not able to take good notes (17th) 31 

11. Submit assignments late or not at all (6th) 27 
12. 5 Fail to attend class regularly (5th) 26 
12. 5 Rarely participate in class discussions (10th) 26 

14. Not able to perform adequately on short periodic quizzes (13th) 25 

15. Not able to write satisfactory term paper (14th) 24 

16. Do not ask questions in class (8th) 23 

17. Do not confer with instructor (12th) 20 

18. Complete lab assignments ineffectively (16th) 19 

19. Have negative attitude toward course content (18th) 14 

20. Have not completed catalog prerequisite courses (20th) 2 

21. Have a negative attitude toward teacher (21st) -8 



Five years ago, an inquiry among Harcum faculty (Blai, 1970) revealed tKe fallowing 
reasons as their bases for the assignment of some 449 "F" and "D'' grades. The first five 
items listed reflect forced-choice decisions, the 6th through 16th responses to an tipen- 
ended category - ''other reasons**. 



3rd • Does not paxticlpate in class discussions = 12% 

4th - Doef? not complete assignments = . 10% 

5th- Does not prepare written assignments = ^ 6% 

6th - Finds course too difficult = 6% 

7th - Poor preparation of assignments = 4% 

8th - Poor attitude = 3% 

9th - Poor work habits = 3% 

10th - Poor study skills = 2% 

11th - Psychological adjustment problems = 2% 

12th - Lazy ^. , = 2% 

13th - Does not wish to be in college = 1% 

14th - Language -communications problems = 1% 

15th - Dishonesty = 1% 

16th - High school preparation not adequate = 1% 
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Perhaps the most dramatic shift noted between the Harcum faculty responses in 1970 
and 1975 is that ''High school preparation" in 1970 was last-ranked as a factor for deficiency- 
grade assignments, whereas "Are not prepared for college work" moved up sharply to 5th - 
most frequently ranked reason in 1975. Another major shift noted is that "Poor test and 
exam scores" was top-ranked by the Harcum faculty in 1970, whereas it is barely included 
among the top one-third array of reasons among the 21 characteristics in 1975. 

Several other major differences are noted in that class attendance drops from 2nd- 
ranked in 1970 to 12.5th ranlced in 1975, as does participation in class discussion from 3rd- 
ranlced in 1970 to 12.5th in 1975. Similarly, "Does not complete assignments" drops from 
5th-ranked in 1970 to llth-ranked in 1975. In summary, the major shift occurring between 
the two Harcum-faculty incuiries appears to be that cognitive factors of learning in 1975 
replace classroom performance factors receiving the top -rankings in 1970. 

The second part of the questionnaire asked respondents to '^check each of the following 
you consider characteristic of the poor academic student. " These were included to elicit 
additional information not covered in the 21 pre -structured characteristics. These are 
summarized in Table 2, responses of the Frostburg State College faculty being listed in 
parentheses. 



TABLE 2:- Faculty Perceptions of Poor Academic Performance Causes 



Characteristic 


Percentage 


Poor study habits 


30.5 


(34. 3) 


Lack of knowledge and skills 


29.2 


(14.3) 


Lack of motivation 


22.2 


(42. 8) 


Poor classroom participation 


18. 1 


(8.6) 




As Table 2 reveals, cognitive skills and studyhabits reflect the majority concensus 
of the Harcum faculty. This is internally consistent with their responses to the 21 
structured characteristics in the earlier section of the Questionnaire as well as the general 
comments (See Appendix) which were offered in response to the last two open-ended items 
on the questionnaire. 

The thought -provoking comments in the Appendix should serve as a valuable stimulus 
to all Harcum faculty and staff menabers who share professional concern with the learning/ 
teaching activities at the College. This material deserves careful study. 

Dr. Choi (1973) in the Implications section of his study offers very cogent comments 
which are equally applicable to tins parallel-perceptions inquiry. I therefore quote them in 
their entirety. 

Implications 

"Information included in this study immeasurably adds to the possible salvage of 
talent waste at the College. Several implications are prepared for practical purposes. 
!• The most effective way for salvaging academic failure is dependent upon 

faculty who really can motivate students. Developing and employing innovative 
instructional technioucs could aid student motivation. Also, as the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education recommended in its final report entitled 
Priorities for Action, there is a need by faculty to reaffirm their res^)onsibility 
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for providing inspiring teaching. Through this teaching, students can experience success. 
Initial success, in many instances, is the basis of further success. 

2. The academic performance of a college depends heavily on the ouality of faculty, 

supportive staff, and administrators. Nevertheless, success of potential college dropouts 
is very often affected more by how successfully they have been initially treated by faculty 
members than by the kinds of programs offered. Among other things, a faculty member's 
commitment would seem to contribute significaritly to the salvation of potential dropouts. 

Potential academic talent waste could be avoided if the institution clearly defines its 
mission for all students. The majority of students need administrative policies v;hich can 
help improve their achievement without building a permanent defeatism, so they can 
ultimately graduate with a degree. What is needed, for example, is the institutiOxn of an 
alternative grading system, a mastery learning system in which a student reaches certain 
prescribed levels of competency, or special rehabilitation programs. 

The faculry maintains that students are unable to function in an analytical and conceptual 
approach v/hich is vital at the college level. The teaching of these methods and processes 
must be integrated with the course content in order for the student to perform at this 
level. Mandating regular class attendance appears to be another necessity. Since the 
faculty opines that regular class attendance is important to student achievement, manda- 
tory class attendance possibly may result in poor performing student mastering content 
and intellectual processes. 

5. Forcing those students v;ho lack motivation into acquiring self -discipline through frequent 
self-examination of their performance would seem an effective means of changing 
behavioral patterns as opposed to the popular counseling theory that emphasizes a non- 
directive approach. " 

Boris Blai, Jr. Ed. D. 

Director of Research J^^V ^^'^^ 
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Appendix 



Following. are the unedited remarks of respondents to the two open-ended questionnair 



items : 



A 



Please comment on poor student performance in your field, lack of motivation, 
poor study habits, etc. 

What, specifically, can be done to improve poor student performance in your 



B 



field? 



The most common denominator in defining the poor student is poor study habits and 

inability to communicate - poor English skills . This shows up in every science course I 
teach. Not only are they unable to comprehend lectures and take notes, but do not understand 
questions asked on exams, therefore cannot answer them. 

I have found that these students often do better when I give them an oral exam and 
explain exactly what Tm asking - something I am now doing for students who consistently 
fail written exams. 

More selective admissions policy! Pre-admissions counseling? Our students suffer 

from a lack of direction v^hich perhaps is understandable in those of 17-18 years of age. 
They also tend to feel that social work is just ' common sense'', and therefore they should 
not need to read, study, take notes, etc. I am not sure what the answer is except perhaps 
a clearer idea of the field before they sign up for this program. 

~. A - The 'poor' academic student, for the most part, is poorly prepared , lacks funda - 
mental skills in reading and writing, is generally unwilling to participate - probably because 
"she" lacks knov/lcdge; is fearful of giving information since she may not possess adequate 
knowledge; has been unable to comprehend and fulfill adequately the required assignments; 
either does not know how to study, or is unable to profit fiom study because of lack of skills 
and understanding. 

B- Where the student is motivated, adequate training in fundamentals of reading, 
writing, and the development of good study habits should help. College students are generally 
now old enough to realize that they will have to be willing to engage in training for improve- 
ment of skills necessary for college work, but they will need expertise -well-trained 
instructors able to teach students who have deficiencies, either because of previous poor 
training or because of personality and social problems which helped to "handicap** students. 
There are many factors! 

A - Poor academic habits - apparently accepted in previous schobl environments - 

make the adjustment to college more difficult for^many poor students. The poor academic 
habits may include: 

non-attendance of classes 

inadequate attention and note-taking in class 

a concept of "extra credit** or "make-up" work to replace poor test performance or 

absence. 

The social adjustment is a large contributing factor for many poor students. Others girls 
are facing double and triple responsibilities - school, a job, id raising a child - and 
simply cannot handle it all. Are we doing such a girl any favor to accept her as a full-time 
student? 

B - (1) I have begun to recommend to over-burdened students that they extend their 
programs to five or six semesters. One student v/ill begin tlie fall semester with a *part- 
Q time* schedule to perform all her responsibilities with less tension. 
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B - (2) We certainly need remedial academic programs as well as counseling services 
if v/e continue to deal with this quality student. 

(3) My personal resolve for next semester is that I shall be l ess accomodating to 
the "poor" student. I have come to realize that I do -her no real favor to "understand" her 
absence from class, or to give her extra time for assignments and make-up tests for cut 
classes. My effort shall be to enforce fair but firm standards applicable for every student. 

(4) I have found that some of the average or better students have become resentful 
of the special considerations given to the poor studen^ These better students do suffer from 
the need for repetitious reviews and a slower pace. I know of one student who may not return 
for these specific reasons. I hope this fair-but-firm standards, strictly enforced, will 
improve the performance of the "poor" student as well as the "better student". 

V/ith a few exceptions, some of which are both notable and noticeable, the great 

majority of students in the last three years at Harcum have been poorly educated in their 
previotis schooling. Most of them have had no training in English grammar, composition, 
or literature. Many of them, as witness their reading scores, read very poorly and have a 
difficult time with textbooks. 

In the field of ' Behavioral Science" these handicaps - no fault of the student- require a 
careful selection of textbooks and other reading materials - which I consider we do rather 
"well. Also, the type of teaching requires the teacher to be sure that her students know what 
is expected of tliem; the instruction has to be structured - outlines, learning objectives and 
assignments must be clearly spelled out. Study guides need to be used. ' 

Motivation is more difficult to be achieved; improvement in performance helps the 
student to want to do more, and better. Assignments need to be given in which the student 
has a chance to be successful. 

More emphasis needs to be placed on the validity of the "C" grade - as the average 
grade. Some students are unrealistic both about their abilities and college performance. 

Finally, I thought it had been decided that a Fundamental English course, including 
Developmental Reading, and giving 4 hours of credit, would be given beginning Fall, 1975 
with no extra charge! 

A - There were only a few students in my class where this performance applies, I 

think they lack motivation and perhaps have not been taught, at home, to accept responsibility 
for developing their own future. 

B - Since there are only a few individuals involved from my point of view, they should 
be terminated as students for their own good, and perhaps have a stimulating effect on other 
students. Tm afraid some students want an easy way for a limited college education which in 
the end will not be adequate for future career development. 

A - Lethargy - a result of rarely, if ever, having to perform outside study or written 

assignments in public high schools. Suburban public schools and private and parochial high 
school students rarely show a lethargic attitude. Most of the failing type students lack the 
knowledge and sldlls of a normal 6th grade student. English is a 'foreign' language (grammar, 
spellings sentence structure, vocabulary) to the failing student - without exception. Poor 
study habits? Generally, there are no study habits at all. 

Regarding classroom participation - absences are usually very heavy, and when they 
do attend class they usually want step-by-step, one on one information, on performing 
class projects. 

B - Orientation week: should accept management of time - a daily schedule allotting 
specific time to study and recreation. Most students rarely even read the Student Handbook, 
md show great surprise when informed that class absences are permitted for illnesses, 
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funeral attendance and such emergenc^ies - NOT "6 cuts" each semester for "cutting" class 
because they don*t feci like attending. A short test on the Student Handbook would be very 
revealing at the end oi the Orientation V^eck; knowing they would be tested on its contents. 

Early aptitude testing for Business area is a needed requirement. Previous request to 
guidance two years ago was. apparently ignored* 

A • Lack of conceptual skills; ability to translate to a new situation, 

B - Usually in S. S. if student can't perform it is due to lack of basic intelligence which 
can't be remedied, or anxiety - which I attempt to work with throughout the year. 

I feel that Harcum's "poor" students fall into two categories: first - those who do not 

attend class, do not pay attention in class, are late with assignments, unreliable and care- 
less. Very often these students are bright and capable, but uninterested and they fail or 
withdraw. Often, of course, they are lacking skills in the questionnaire. Second - students 
who do attend class, work hard and conscientiously, and just don't have the ability to do 
even competant work. Sometimes they fail or withdraw because they are discouraged by 
lack of progress, and other times hang in by the skin of their teeth; passing barely, with 
D grades. 

We have then two problem types; students who are capable but must be motivated and 
kept in line, and also students who are motivated and disciplined but need a strong 
remedial program. 

A - motivation is the single, most pervasive element in poor academic performance. 

If there is no urge to 'go' other skills and capacities mean little. 

B - Find out, if possible, what will 'turn her on'. Knowing what will motivate an 
individual is a make-break condition for learning and academic performance. 

In the skills field of shorthand and transcription, the student's ability to use her talent 

well is hampered by Engligh language ability. A shorthand speed is only as good as the 
abiUty to transcribe it effectively; this means a knowledge of English, phrases which are ^ 
acceptable in the business world., spelling, punctuation, etc. Too often the written word is 
not emphasized at all up to this point in a person's education. Objective tests and verbal 
communication are used extensively; when the student has to vnrite or transcribe something 
intelligently, she frequently fails as a result. Reading and writing ability should be one of 
the business students strong points. 

. . . . . In answer to both questions: poor stadents need a better background before they take 
out courses. We should offer remedial courses at Harcum. (This is in the sciences). It 
should be made clear to the prospective student that she may be required to be at Harcum 
for more than two years! 

/ Those in my area did not pass the courses because of poor study habits; did not take 

the Reading Improvement course which was recommended for those 30th percentile or below. 
Perhaps the motivation could be improved if the students had followed through with mastery 
of Reading . 

Recommendation: The report of a student being absent from class is one area, and I 
believe we can do it more effectively. A student who has a pattern of class absences should 
be counseled regarding the reasons for absence. The instructor might note on the 
counseling report the reasons for poor work. This should have a follow-up by the instructor 
as well as the Academic Dean and Guidance Counselor. This might help to motivate the 
""O student to attend class, hand in work, etc. 
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Since I work with so many of the incoming Freshmen, I have found that study habits, 
reading and academic discipline arc almost non-existent. Perhaps a program of structured 
courses might heJn; mini courses in vocabulary, spelling, reading - using film strips or 
other visual aids, tapes, etc. 

Thanks for tlie opportunity to e:q)ress myself on this important subject. If we admit 
these students to the College, we must try to do something for them - motivate, so they 
want to achieve. 

A - Little relevant background reading; inability to handle logic and concepts. 

B - Student motivation to 'catch-up' in terms of reading and writing skills. Attention 
to own failings in an organized and positive fashion. 

A - In my course, which has mostly projects and some tests - I find missing a session 

can be <iLsasterous - we are constantly doing, and if absent - it is difficult to get proper notes 
because it is all experiential. 

B - To improve the situation would be to review the cut system - and perhaps discipline 
more firmly those over-cutting and making poor marks. I have few, but most of my girls 
should get A's or B's, 

Fortunately, this is not yet a problem in the Optometric Technician program. However, 

drav/ing from experience teaching graduate students (Optometrists), I think a prime cause of 
student failure is the basic attitude that education (higher education) is a privilege and right 
that does not have to be earned. V/hile most instructors try to motivate students and keep a 
high level of interest, some subjects cannot be made meaningful and relevant, etc. , but 
are fundamental skills courses that must be mastered. 

Poor language arts, reading, writing, expressing oneself adequately are, in my 
opinion, the major cause of poor academic performance. 

A - There seems to be an increasing number of students in my classes who are devoid 

of preparation for college work. They lack the most rudimentary language skills. In addition, 
these same students appear to have a disproportionate number of excused(!) cuts -- vague 
illnesses, tooth extractions, weather conditions adverse to driving. .. etc. etc. 

I have made myself available to give extra guidance and help. The above students 
have the same reasons for not attending conferences; i. e. illness, etc. etc. 

Another trend I have noticed is an increasing number of students v*^ho have unrealistic 
expectat: as about the grade rewards due them for inferior performance. 

B - Our hallmark is to provide individual assistance and guidance. See what students 
are able to do before admitting them to courses where they will be over their heads. V7e 
should pay scrupulous attention to prerequisites. The flexibility in terms of the number of 
cuts should be investigated. The majority of students must be in class to succeed. 

I have had an increasing number of 'poor* students. It is difficult to generalize about 

the reasons for the poor performance, but there do seem to be some commcn elements. 
First - tlieir vocabulary is inadequate. During tests, for example, I spend a fair amount of 
time explaining the meaning of words. Second - they have difficulty in reading and compre- 
hending die material. In some cases I have tried to minimize the use of texts and concentrate 
more on verbal or audio-visual presentations. Third - many of the so-called 'poor' students 
cannot think - they cannot reason or transfer their knowledge to a new situation. If these 
students are given 'application' questions or problems, they are lost. The test cuestions 
have to be stated the same way they are in class before they have a chance to pass - but 
tills ends up as a memorization, not thinking. 
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I have no easy answers, but I do feel that there needs to be a greater emphasis on the 
basics: vocabulary, reading, comprehension, problem-solving, etc. , We need, I feeL more 
remedial work. I have tried to work with the slower students in special group sessions and 
by using extensive reviev/ sheets. They were partly successful, but more intensive help and 
remedial v;ork are needed. 

A - Inadequate math background; inability for abstract thinking. 

B - Improve study habits; enforce prerequisite requirements. 

A - I,ack of motivation. Little sense of responsibility. No reaching out ability. General 

unwillingness to be involved. General attitude of "don't bother me". 

B - Admission standards need to consider student's desire to want to be at Harcum. 
Some students act as if they are not there of their own free will. There needs to be 
continual stress placed on the need to participate and be involved once the student gets to 
Harcum. 



For comparison purposes, following are the various recommendations offered 
by the Frostburg State College faculty, listed in descending order of frequency suggestion 
was offered: 

1. Screening process; Better screening prior to admissions; higher admissions standards; 
more effective 'weeding out' process. 

2. Communication sldils; Better reading/writing skills, and greater emphasis on communica- 
tions skills. 

3. Remedial programs: Strong remedial program; free tutoring program in carious fields. 

4. Academic standard: Meaningful performance standards campus-wide. 

5. Study skills: Better suidy skills; application of previous learning to new learning. 

6. Students' goals and needs: Relate student's goals to course; primary value-attitude 
orientation for students; relate instruction to student's needs. 

7. Classroom teaching and evaluation: Institute more problem sessions; solicit participation 
in class; use of tram teaching method; better preparation and relation of teachers; 
institute weekly quizzes. 

8. Advisement to students: Making instructors veiy available to advisement, 

9. Attendance: Check class attendance; reouire class attendance. 

10. Grading: Abolition of grades; at least failing grades; drop P/NP option; never downgrade 
a student. 

Teacher's quality: In service program for college teachers on campus; a sense of humor 
as a cualification of teachers; teachers should capture and interest and efforts of students. 

12. Counseling service: Expand CounseUng Center's Career Planning Service; free some of 
•the counseling staff to work especially with sophomores, as this seems to be the most 
difficult year. 

13. r.'iastering prerequisite courses: Have students master prerequisite courses. 

14. High school education: Bring pressure to bear on the high schools to improve quality, 

15. Subject matter: Better math preparation 

16. Class size: Smaller class size. 

17. Homework assignments: Recuire poor students to submit extra homework assignments, 
,18. General Studios Program: Drop General Smdies Program. 

19. Dormitory Life: Have definitely quiet study hours in dormitories. 

20. Lab course: Make lab course optional for freshmen 

21. Objective of course: Better communication -concerning course objectives. 
1(^12*. Course Load: Limit each freshman to jiggstory survey course per semester. 
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After reviewing the- various recanrosndationc offered by these faculties 
at both a two-year and a four-year college, it is quite apparent that there 
is a substantial amount of congruence in their views. This irdght lead to a 
number of different explanations: the one here offered is that- both faculties 
share a deep sense of professional commitment which is in the best traditions 
of the learned professions. 



Boris blaij Jr. Ed.D. 
Director of Research 




July 1975 
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HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE 

QRYN MAWR. PENNA. 1901O 

Cffice of Research 
IRR 75-22 

Nelson-Denny Reading Test : 
A Useful iVieasure 

1. Harcum continues to utilize the Nelson-Denny Reading Test as a measure of this very 
basic academic sidlls area. As past analyses have revealed, at Harcum it is a very useful 
mstrument providing objective information for academic achievement prediction. It also can 
serve as a valuable diagnostic instrument, as noted in the Director of Counseling's memo 
. _ 1^^^ ^^'hich transmitted the test scores for 1975 freshmen. 

u on ^^^^^ P^^*^ y^^^S' '^he percentages of freshmen who have scored at or above 
-the 30th national percentile are Hsted in the following tabulation: 

;^ff = f% 1970 = 53% 1973 = 66% 

fotl 1971 = 63% 1974 = 70% Average-65% 

i'^^'^-^o7o 1972 = 54% 1975 = 64% ^— ^ 

3. Numerous empirical findings have indicated that students scoring below the 30th 
percentile, in either the Verbal or Comprehension sections of the Nelson-Denny, are 'prime- 
candidates for prompt^ remedial reading assistance to help forstall future academic difficuMes 
associated with weak reading skills. Hence, the college will roster all 1975 freshmen scoring 
below the 30th percentile for tlie Reading Development Course. 

4. V/ith an average correlation of r = . 67 and a Coefficient of Determination of 45%, 
the Nelson-Denny is a very useful predictor of Harcum academic success (see: IRR 72-22 
"The Nelson-Denny Reading Test 'Predicts' Harcum Academic Achievement" for substanti've. 
corroborative evidence. ) Cnce again, all faculty are urged to continue to utilize fully in th-ir 
counseUng of students this strong data-link, for it furnishes to students relevant facts relating 
to their comparative levels of competence in reading. 



/iBoris Blai, Jr. fed. D. 
Director of Research 



September 1975 
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HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Office of Research bryn mawr. penna. 19010 (rv^ 

IRR 75-24 ^ ' 

Grade Distribution -Spring Semester 1975 

1. Reference Registrar Office 10/17/75 report, above subject, the following data 
supplement the information provided in that report. All grade distributions are reported in 
percentages to facilitate comparisons; numbers in parentheses reflecting the last report 
prepared - for the Spring semester of 1973. Since percentages are computed to nearest 
whole number for 1975 report, totals may not equal 100%, 

Table 1:- Letter -.grade Distributions, by Academic Divisions * 



Div. / Lt-grade 


A 


R 


C, ... 


n 


T 


w 




BEHAVIORAL SCL 


21 


39 


27 


6 


2 


1 


@ 


Soc. Science 
Educ./P.E. 


(9) 
(29) 


(28) 
(42) 


(49) 
(22) 


(8) 
(3) 


(1) 
(3) 


(1) 


(4) 
(1) 


BUSINESS 
Bus./RM 


28 
(36) 


37 
(39) 


21 

(19.5) 


6 

(3) 


2 


1 


@ 

(2.5) 


HUMANITIES 
Art/Music 
Eng. /Lang. 


24 
(31) 
(15) 


34 
(36) 

(38) • 


26 
(31) 
(35) 


7 

(1) 

(6) 


3 

(2) 


2 

(1) 


@ 

(1) 

(3) 


SCIENCE 
Science 


30 
(14) 


31 
(36) 


24 
(32) 


9 

(11) 


3 

(.4) 


0 

(.6) 


@ 
(6) 


Totals: 1975 


26 


35 


25 


8 


3 


1 


@ 


1973 


(20) 


(37) 


(32) 


(6) 


(1) 


(.5) 


(3.5) 



* Both 'old' and 'new' academic divisions included 
@ No 'F' grades recorded this semester 



2. Within the current Behavioral Sciences and Humanities divisions direct comparisons 
cannot be validly made since the component divisions vary between 1975 and 1973. However, 
the data contained in Registrar's 10/17/75 report may be utilized by those wishing to make 
such comparisons by totaling the letter-grades assigned by individual faculty members within 
the appropriate disciplines and computing the percentages of the various assigned letter - 
grades. 

3. For the Business and Science divisions. Table 1 reveals that 'premium' grades 
('A' & 'B') assigned dropped from 75% to 65% for the Business division, and rose from 50% 
to 61% for the Science division when comparing the Spring semesters of 1973 and 1975. 

4. Prior grade distribution reports (IRR 73-20, 73-6, 72-23, etc. ) have revealed a 
consist, -hr stable grading pattern since 1969. This has been reflected in the fact that in 
general, the semester grading patterns have shown less than a 10% shift from semester to 
semester. Once again, this stability is clearly evident in the fact that there was only a 4% 
difference between the total 'premium' grades assigned in 1975 versus 1973 (61% vs 57%) and 
only a 7% shift in 'C grades assigned (25% vs 32%). 
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5, As was noted in 1973, this overalhstability in grading pattern has probably been 
associated with two major contributing conditions: (1) the general levels of academic 
motivation, preparation, capabilities, and application of Harcum students in attendance 
throughout these years have been rather closely 'matched' from year to year, and (2) the 
very substantial majority of the faculty who have taught at Harcum throughout tliese years 
have been quite consistent in their patterns of letter-grade assignments. 

6, Fut^jre grade distribution reports will reflect the 'nev/' organization of four academic 
(divisions^ and the data reporte-d for 1975, in Tabic 1 above, will serve as base-line data 
against which future comparisons can be validly made. 



:ai, Jr./, Ed 

Director of Research November 1975 



Boris Blai, JrU Ed. D 
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HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Office of Research bryn mawr. penna. 19010 

IRR 75-27 ^) 

Some 7,823 Students and 2907 Graduates :- 
A Lon.q-Range View of Harcum's Student Clientele 

■ Prologue 

The central idea underlying educational accountability may be simply stated: "does 
teaching cause learning"? If the student has not learned, it may be that little or no effective 
teaching has occurred, and conversely - if there has been student learning it should be 
measurable. 

This summary report draws data from numerous Office of Research documents 
prepared since 1962. It highlights the college entry status, development, and later achieve- 
ments of Harcum students and graduates from 1962 through 1975. It reflects the collective, 
and sometimes average (representative) results for this population of 7, 823 Harcum students 
and 2,907 graduates. The data discussed expands upon the information presented in IRR 71-38 
"The Harcum Student/Graduate in Retrospect: A Decade of Development. " The institutional 
research reports cited in parentheses refer to those documents in which the referenced 
information appears. 

It is believed that the implications of these indicative records are important in pro- 
jecting the most probable calibre of future 'generations' of Harcum students and graduates. 
Additionally, this data perniits a better -informed understanding of the various student- 
oriented benchmarks which reflect the very meaningful and pragmatic results of Harcum's 
educational philosophy — in action I 

Boris' Blai, Jr. Ed. D. 

Director of Research ^ December 1975 



After Harcum - What ? 

Each summer since 1962, ^larcum graduates have been invited to respond to a 
questionnaire to ascertain, among other facts, the numbers being accepted by 4-year colleges/ 
universities for advanced standing transfer. The following tabulation summarizes the 
conservative percentages accepted. The qualifier "conservative" is included as it is literally 
impossible to compel graduates to respond to such inquiries. Each year varying percentages 
choose not to do so, and eonseciuently these percentages are 'low' approximations at best. 

1962 = 24% 1969 = 43% 

1963 = 22% 1970 = 53% 

1964 = 24% : 1971 = 49% 

1965 = 26% 1972 = 53% 

1966 = 46% 1973 = 62% 

1967 = 44% 1974 = 61% 

1968 = 40% 1975 = 59% 
7-year average =32% ^ , 7 -year average =54% 
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It has been said that the "living history" of a college consists of its graduates' accom- 
plishments. As the above listing reveals, the 'success' of Karcum graduates during the past 
seven years in being accepted for advanced standing transfer has been substantially greater 
than the 'track record' of the preceding seven years. 

The simple facts are that "conservatively" stated, (based upon replies to a question- 
naire inquiry), Harcum credits/courses are acceptable at well in excess of 400 colleges 
and universities when the grades earned are acceptable and appropriate enrollment vacancies 
exist at the time of transfer application. Reports received during the past 5 years reveal 
that a yearly average of some 47 colleges/universities have accepted Harcum graduates for 
advanced standing transfer, with a total of 194 separate institutions acknowledging such 
transfer -acceptance during this period; 

Yes -.Harcum graduates do transfer, and substantial numbers have reported earning 
baccalaureate degrees. Among a sample of 439 Harcum graduates who responded in 1969 to 
a questionnaire, some 32% reported earning this degree. In another alumnae survey (in 
1974), some 37% of the 366 respondents indicated successful completion of their baccalaureate 
studies, and some 26% indicated they had done some graduate work - four reporting earned 
doctorates and twenty-one earned master's degrees. (IRR 75-23) 

For those who attend the college, what differences in life-styles result from 
'exposure' to Harcum's 'total-development' learning experience? Someone once pointed out 
that education is a transformational process, in both societal and private benefits conferred, 
and that these may best be assessed by longitudinal data concerning the jobs and activities 
of former students. In short, a college may best be evaluated as a societal institution by 
considering the 'products' it graduates in terms of their post-schooling articulation and 
participation in community life. This section identifies, in part, the extent to which this 
has occurred. 

In 1974 some 366 Harcum alumnae indicated active participation in the following 
representative types of community services and activities: 



(1) HJC Alumnae Association 

(2) PTA's 

(3) Hospital & community health 
services volunteers 

(4) Church activities 

(5) Arts & crafts groups 

(6) Civil Defense 

(7) Amateur theatrical groups 



(8) Numerous professional/occupational assoc 

(9) Chambers of Commerce 

(10) V\^ide -ranging local/national charities 

(11) Local political groups 

(12) Sports & recreational programs 

(13) Local Y groups 

(14) V7elcome V/agon 



During the five-year period 1964-69, follow-up studies indicated the eniployment of 
the following percentages among a sample of 530 alumnae: 



Early Childhood Ed. =91% 

Elementary Education = 78% 

Executive Secretarial = 100% 

General Studies = 80% 

Journalism = 100% 

Legal SecretariaL = 100% 
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Liberal Arts = 82% 

Medical Assistant = 100% 

Medical Secretarial = 100% 

Medical Technology = 100% 

Physical Education = 65% 

Retail Merchandising = 90% 
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Firom 1970 through 1975, the following percentages of graduates reported immediate 
employment - the numbers in parentheses indicating the percentages of the oraduates 
responding; 

TJi " tli ^'^''V ^^^2 = 32% (707o) 1974 = 30% (57%) 

1971 = 39^0 (78%) 1973 = 27% (68%) 1975 = 24% (53%) 

The above 1970-1975 tabulation clearly reflects the shrinking employment scene of the 
past five years. This is evident both in the shrinking percentages of those reporting immedi- 
ate employment, and the percentages of the graduating classes responding to the summer- 
after -graduation questionnaire. 



***** 



The link betv/een post-secondary education and the world of occupations has been an 
on-going, major concern at Harcum. The issue "of training for flexibiHty in occupational 
development has been a critical area which has received careful attention. A records 
analysis among a sample of 500 Harcum graduates during the past five years revealed that 
8 out of 10 had maintained their initial career -program choice right on through Harcum 
graduation. 

Perhaps a major reason for this high level of career-choice stabiHty is Harcum's 
insistence _that each curriculum offered be geared to the development of skills having 
interfield and inter-occupational transferabiHty. A curriculum analysis completed last 
month (IRR 75-25) revealed that among the 28 program options offered, the College had 
carefully designed into virtuaUy all programs a core of general education represented by 
course offerings in the three major knowledge areas of Behavioral Sciences, Natural Sciences, 
and Humanities. In the six instances where this distribution was not an established require- 
ment of the prescribed program of study, available electives in each curriculum provided the 
student flexibility to pursue interests in any of these areas. 

In essence, this approach permits the development of programs designed to develop 
basic competencies in matliematics, language-communications, and skills in interpersonal 
behavior. These are, of course, competencies which could be important in performing tasks 
in a wide variety of occupations that persons may enter upon coUege gradyation. In pursuing 
this approach, Harcum beHeves its graduates acquire generaHzable competencies and are 
ready either to enter the world of work in fields that interest them, or to continue their 
formal schooling and acquire the necessary knowledge to become experts or scholars in 
their disciplines. 

At the college, it is a firmly-held belief that a very useful means for gauging the 
practical effectiveness of its occupationally-oriented programs is to obtain candid, anonymous 
evaluations from employers of Harcum graduates. In essence, this approach provides a 
yardstick for the measurement of educational effectiveness among Harcum's career -oriented 
programs. 

A substantial part of t^e total instructional budget at the college is earmarked for 
occupational programs of study v^hich have been designed to equip the successful graduate 
with immediately-useable job sidlls, knowledge, and attitudes! It is therefore a matter of 
sound management policy to provide for this essential evaluation technique within an overall 
system of educational accountability. 
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During the past two years a scheme has been in operation whereby some 51 emplq^ert 

have responded to a questionnaire inquiry. They employed Harcum graduates of seven 

different programs of study, and on a descriptive scale of 4= Highly Effective; S^cEffective; 

their average evaluation for technical skills preparation of Harcum graduates was 3, 2, In 

the human relations skills area the average was 3, 3, and in the area of problem-solving 

abilities it was 3,3, Thus, for these three major job competency areas, an "effective -plus" 

(better than 3.0) was their group-average assessment, (IRR 75-20) 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

In 1974 the college sampled the views of a vital college constituency - the parents of 
Harcum graduates of that year. The purpose of this inquiry was to assess their college- 
related judgements. Some 54% of those invited responded anonymously to the questionnaire. 
A summary of the 98 respondents* views follow: 

"We believe our daughter's education at Harcum was" - 
Extremely helpful = 65% Helpful = 15% Of little help = 1% 

Moderately helpful = 19% Of no help = 0% 

A resounding 84% believed their daughter's educational experience at Harcum to be 
'helpfiil-plus' - a very gratifying 'vote of confidence'. 



"Our impressions of the following are" - 





Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Teaching staff 


35% 


55% 


10% 




Coxinseling staff 


31% 


31% 


27% 


11% 


Academic standards 


29% 


55% 


15% 


1% 


Variety of courses 


36% 


45% 


13% 


6% 


Administration 


35% 


47% 


16% 


2% 



The above pattern reveals that about one-third of the respondents, in each instance, 
opted for an "Excellent'* evaluation, and about half assessed the various dimensions as 
"Good". Overall, far less than one-quarter offered "Fair" or "Poor" evaluations. Excepting 
counseling, better than 80% rated these facets of college operations as "Good" or "Excellent" 
a substantial Vote of confidence' from a key college constituency. 

The final question asked was: **Would you recommend Harcum to other young women 
seeking a junior college?" Their response: Yes = 90%; No = 10%. 

As this survey revealed, a very prevalent (almost unanimous) 'positive' attitude 
toward Harcum existed among parents of a recent graduating class. (IRR 74-12) 

During this same summer, an in-depth, anonymous evaluation of the college by 46% 
(102 graduates) from 1974 revealed equally 'positive' responses. The "greatest strengths" 
of the college, listed in descending order of frequency of selection, included: 

6- Food service 

7- Academic standards 

8- Help in program planning 

9- Help with personal problems 
10- Availability of courses in Major 
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1- Individual help from instructors 

2- Interest of instructors in students 

3- CHiality of instruction 

4- Interest of counselors in students 
5r Bookstore 
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In response to a request to. . . "indicate your degree of satisfaction with each of the 
following'\ the percentages noted reported either ^'reasona^bly;' or "entirely satisfied". 

1. Interest of instructors in students - 86% 5. Adequacy of Library materials - 52% 

2. QuaUty of instructors - 78% 6. Availability of counselors - 41% 
^ 3. AvaikbiUty of courses in your major -64% 7. Adequacy of electives offered - 38% 

4. Help in program planning- ^ 54% 8. Help in job placement - 22% 

9. Club program in major - 20% 

Harcum's 'strong' program offerings, as well as its dedicated concern for the student 
as an individual, is very clearly evident in tlie top-ranked "strengths" and "satisfactions" 
listings. Overall, these recent graduates top-rated their college as offering 'quality' educa- 
tional opportunities. For those young women willing to make the effort, and willing to avail 
themselves of the many learning/development experiences available at the College, Harcum 
clearly can be a rich educational experience in terms of both practical usefulness and 
individual satisfactions. (IRR 74-19) 

Harcum Students - A Composite 'Profile* ^ 



Rhetoric aside - the student holding power of a college is among the most significant 
indicators of its educational effectiveness. In this very significant dimension, Harcum has a 
proud record of achievement. 



Between 1962-1970, an average of 72% of invited first year students returned to 
Harcum for their second year of studies. Since 1970, the average has been 76%. These long- 
term rates continue to compare favorably with the 72% return rate found to apply among some 
60 other junior colleges throughout the country. 

The second major dimension relating to student holding-power effectiveness reflects 
the overall level of student accomodation to the College. It is the voluntary student with- 
drawal rate throughout the school year. 

For the thirteenth consecutive year following academic 1961-62, this rate, expressed 
as a percentage of the total student body at the beginning of the school year, has been less 
than the 1961-62 rate of 15%. Since 1970 it has averaged annually a very low 5. 6%1 

The third key element in student -body-stability-assessment, and probably the single 
most significant pragmatic-statistic, is the overall student retention rate. This has been 
defined as the percentage of entering freshmen who graduate on schedule with their respec- 
tive classes. The American Council on Education, reporting the results of a national survey, 
revealed that 62% of two-year college students drop out before graduation. At Harcum, over 
the past decade, only 42% annually have dropped out, and this past May the Harcum graduat- 
ing class reflected a low 30% loss-rate less than half the rate reported in the American 

Council on Education survey I 

Clearly, this sustained record of student body stability reflects the operational 
effectiveness of a variety of College programs, practices, and academic -collateral 
activities. It is an excellent record! (IRR 75-21) 
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Another aspect of the "composite" Harcum student is the extent to which Harcum's 
fpr-tYi""""''?,'' ""^^^"^ 'Th^ °f books circulated per student has 

1972-73 ^ ^^"^ in academic 1969-70 to a 'high' of 19 per student in 

During the immediate paat. 1974-75 academic year, the ratio was 15 per student. How 
ever, with regard to reference use of books placed "on reserve" in the Ubrary, in 1973-74 
the ratio of such books utiUzed was only 5 per student, whereas in 1974-75 it had risen to 8 
per student - a resounding total of 4. 637 reserve books referred to during the school year I 

Ti . /.T OR^^ 75-15) 

. The most recent (November 1975) library circulation statistics report reveals that 
this upward trend continues, reserve books circulations reflecting a 40% increase vhen 
compared with the previous year. 



]{{ :^ If; ^ 



Harcum's logo - "We Care and Prepare" reflects, in part, the loi^ -standing policy, 
and practice of the CoUege to extend to each student who is willing to accept it, individual 
counseling regarding her concerns, aspirations, and hopes. At Harcum, counseMng is a 'way 
of life . not merely a policy statement. It is a vital and on-going part of the close, warm, anc 
friendly faculty/student interaction which is a clearly evident characteristic of the Karcum 
scene. It is unquestionably a significant reason for the exceptionally low voluntary student 
dropout rate v/Mch Harcum has consistendy maintained over the past decade. 

It is recognized that volume of counseUng interviews alone is not necessarily 
evidence of 'quaUty' of tlie counseUng service. Yet, when it is associated, year after year, 
with a low student attrition rate, it does seem entirely reasonable to beUeve that both quality 
and quantity of counseUng at Harcum is more than 'merely adequate'. 

Over the past 8 years, a conservative estimate of avera^ annual student counseUng 
interviews is 3 per student. The quaUfiers "conservative" and "estimate" are significant to 
note, for it is a well-estabUshed fact that under the pressure of day-to-day operations, far 
from aU interviews are talUed on the weekly counseUng interview records. (IRR 75-10) 

Jn academic 1974-75, Harcum estabUshed a centraUzed student personnel service 
activity. The Career Resource Center. It offers timely vocational guidance assistance, as 
well as practical, immediate job-placement help. During its first academic year of operation, 
substantial student use of the Center is evidenced in the following summary statistics: 

(1) The equivalent of 80% of the students received some form of career guidance 
assistance. 

(2) The equivalent of 102% of the student -body were referred for position vacancies. 
These vacancies numbered 248 this first year. 

(3) Seme 40% of the student body registered mth the Center for job placement 
assistance. 

^ (4) Over 200 potential employers were contacted. 

(5) The speciaUzed career Ubrary pubUcations were utiUzed by the equivalent of 46% 
of the student body, and the Center acquired an average of 4 such documents per student - 
over 2000 in all. 

(6) A ' conservative ' 20 job-placements were made. This is a very low estimate as, 
unfortunately, many job placements through Center referrals are not reported back to the 
Center. 
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V/ith Harcum being the last major opportunity for many students to implement their 
vocational plans, broad -based job and career information must be, and at Harcum is, a 
matter of highest priority among the academic -collateral services offered. Such sustained 
and sympathetic attention in helping students satisfactorily resolve the job-related concerns 
which trouble them, is an integral part of the "total" educational experience at Harcum. 



**«** 



Helping students resolve individual health problems increases the integration of each 
student's physical Hving during college years with the larger purposes of the College. In 
helping individual students resolve these very practical aspects of daily living, some'of which 
at times involve minor crises for the students, provides an on-going opportunity for strength- 
ening rapport, as well as promoting adequate student growth in personal coping-behavior. 

For the past 5 years, the College Health Center has seen a monthly average equivalent 
to 4% of the student population. The very stable and 'low' rate of Health Center visits.couoled 
with Harcum's exceptionally 'low' voluntary dropout rate, definitely suggest that the College 
has been 'sensitive' to the non-academic needs of the students, seelcing to accommodate 
these needs and concerns v^henever feasible. 

Again - as a matter of both policy and practice, these 'beneficial' statistics reflect an 
effective preventive health counseling service, offered, basically, by the Health Center staff. 
Additionally, however, this has been supplemented by a sincere interest and on-going concern 
among faculty and other college personnel. This dimension of Harcum's student services 
activities is considered vitally important in the 'total' learning/development of Harcum 
students. By helping them resolve or ameUoriate their individual health concerns and 
difficulties, the College helps their maturing capabiHties in coping effectively with the 
realities of everyday living. (IRR 75-12) 

***** 

Rounding out this overall 'profile' of recent-year Harcum students, the following data 
provides further pertinent information: 

1- Since 1971, the weighted average I. Q. for entering freshman has been 109, or 
"high average" on the Slosser I.Q. Classification Guide of 1964. 

2- Since 1971, freshmen have entered from some 17 states and 5 foreign countries, 
with an average, annually, of 65% residing in Pennsylvania. 

3- In terms of nigh school rank, an average of 46%, since 1971, have been in the 
upper half of their high school graduating classes. 

4- On the average, approximately 88% of Harcum freshmen have entered after public 
school graduation, with the remaining 12% entering from private, independent and church- 
related secondary schools. 

5- In terms of total applications received.annuaUy since 1971, Harcum has enrolled 
as freshmen some 56% of the total who initially made application for admission. 

6- Academic honors awards since 1971 have averaged 11% for Cum Laude; 8% for 
Magna Cum Laude, and 4% for Summa Cum Laude. In all three categories these exceeded 
the honors awards in 1970, a trend which has been evident nation-wide throughout higher 
education. 

7- Recognizing the importance of reading skills proficiency in effective learning, 
Harcum has offered a freshman reading development program since 1966. Between 1966-1975 
an average of 65% of Harcum freshmen, annually, scored at or above the 30th national percen- 
tile on the Nelson -Denny Reading test. With an average correlation of r = . 67 and a 
Coefficient of Determination of 45%. the Nelson-Denny Reading Test has proven to be a very 
useful predictor of Harcum academic success. (IRR 72-22). 



8- Arnong a substantial (40%) sample of the student-body in October 1975, the extent 
of positive attitudes toward four major dimensions of the Harcum learning environment is 
revealed in the following: Curriculum = 62%; Education in General = 60%; School Resources 
= 56%; School Counseling = 48%. Each percentage expresses the proportion of positive 
responses, as compared with an 'ideal' 100% score for each of the four areas. 

Epilog 

Hopefully, this document has served as a 'window' through which a clearer insight 
has been gained of Harcum' s evolving educational growth. Over the past fifteen academic 
years, as a viable learning center for young women, Harcum continues to offer opportunities 
for both career preparation and personal-social growth to young women with varying levels 
of high school academic achievement. The College strives to remain sensitive to^the ever- 
shifting roles, life- values, and aspirations of women in American Society, 



December, 1975. 



nota bene 

This being the last report 
in the IRR 1975 series, I wish to 
express my sincere appreciation 
to Mrs. Mary Johnson. Not only 
has she typed all stencils for this 
and all other Research Office 
documents, but she has contributed 
many helpful editorial suggestions. 
Her assistance has greatly 
facilitated our work. 

(Spanning the calendar years 1963-1975, 
this IRR series, the Research Memorandum 
series, and published articles, combined, 
now total 508 documents). 
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HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE 

BRYN MAWR, PENNA. 19010 



Office of Research Today's W omen Students: New Out looks ! (VI) 

IRR 75-9 (A Parallel Perceptions Inquiry) 

1. Dr. Kenneth Wilson, a research psychologist, is Director of the CoUege Research 
Center, (CRC), Educational Testing Service, (ETS). in Princeton, N. ]• la the Vol. 1, 
number 4, 1974 issue of FINDINGS, a quarterly publication of ETS research in post- 
secondary education, Dr/Wilson has written a most perceptive arti.cle entitled, "Today's 
Women Students: New Outlooks, Option: (hope he doesn't object to our 'borrowing' much of 
his title for ours!) 

2. In May 1975, Harcum first-year stiidents were requested through the ever -helpful 
cooperation of the Humanities (English) faculty, to complete a brief, ancnymous quesdon- 
naire relating to selected items discussed in Dr. Wilson's article. Tlie results of this 
survey are described in the following paragraphs. The comments (quotations) relating to 

the non-Haxcum groups are all drawn from Dr. Wilson's article: we are indebted to him for 
his valuable base-line data. 




3. J. B. Berry in a recent publication offers the following observations: 

Today's women students represent a new breed. They feel the new influence for 
women in societj^ and on campus. They are experiencing new pressures and 
problems which accompany new challenges, choices, life options, and opportunities. 
They experience conflict as the growing solidarity of the sisterhood confronts the 
time-honored and traditional roles which have been prescribed for women. 
Counselors now see a changing woman in^a changing world. ^-^^ 

4. The validity of these viev/s is evident in the results of this survey as well as several 
multi-purpose surveys of women at nine selective, 4-year, liberal arts colleges that 
traditionally have been for women only ( some are now coeducational). These have 
included Briarcliff, Hollins, .Randoiph-Macon Women's, Trinity (District of Columbia), 
Vassar, Connecticut, Mount Holyoke, Sweet Briar, and Wheaton (Massachusetts)Colleges. 

5. As a representative of two-year, independent, private junior colleges, Harcum 
Junior College, for women, has been deeply committed, both historically and currently, 
to a career development educational pliilosophy - and to career education programs of 
study; accepting young women of both modest and strong academic motivation and acliieve- 
ment interested in furthering their formal schooling. 

6. What attitudes, life-style values, and opinions are shared among these freshmen 
women? Which differ? The following paragraphs describe and discuss these contrasts 
and similarities. They are facts which have both immediate and long-range implication 
for human resources specialists (formerly known as manpower advisors!) counselors, 
curriculum specialists, and others in government as well as Boards of Trustees who must 
make sound decisions affecting the future thrustpf women* s educaUon. 
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7. As Dr. Wilson notes "CRC findings provide strong documentation for calling todav* 

"women students a "new breed". Women students entering and graduating from these college 

in recent years, as compared to their older sisters of the mid-1960's, are projecting much 
smaller famiUes, seeking nontraditional avenues for career development, aind becoming 
increasingly liberal in their views of woman's role ia society. Judging from the results of 
naUcoal surveys, there is reason to believe the trends revealed by CRC surveys are 
characteristic of a broad spectrum of college women. " 

8. (a) Among Harcum 1974 freshmen some 90%, or 215. replied to the questionnaire. 
Their "family-size" aspirations are noted below in Table 1. As the data in this table clearl- 
reveals, there has been a dramatic change among the student-populations sampled at seven ' 
CRC colleges over the years noted. Harcum freshmen in 1974 have less percentage than the 
CRC group in 1973, although they too evidence a higher percentage who opt for two or less 
children than the 50% in 1970 among the CRC freshmen samples. 

(b) Among the Harcum freshm.en, the modal preference (52%) was for 2 children, 
followed by 21% for 4; 12% for 3; 6% for 5; 4% for none; 3% for 1; and 2% for a family of 6 
children. For this particular group of young women, the ZPG goal is more than a matter of 
semantics. If their preference is translated into a live birth rate for the group approximat- 
iL^g these expressed options, it v,'ill, in fact, be a stark reality. 

Table 1. Freshman "Wom e n Wanting Two o r Fewer Children * 

196 5 }:2§2L T976~ 1973 1974 

Seven-c ollege median 24% " 29% 50% 64 %" 57%'@ 

@ = Harcum Junior College ' '' ' 

* The 1965/1973 data owe from CRC surveys using College Student Questionnaires, 
Part 1, except for the 1973 figures, which were com.piled from ACE freshman 
survey reports. 

9. The national American Council on Education (ACE) freshman survey of 1973^'''^ 
revealed" that a very substantial 65% of the women wanted mo or fewer children, and as 
Dr. Wilson notes . . . "this fact indicates that a preference for smaller families is now 
characteristic of a majority of college youth nationally. " As for the Harcum 1974 sample, 
they clearly follow this national pafcern, with a total of 59% expressing preference for .two 
or fewer children. 

\ 

10. Dr. Wilson concludes his observations in this area of family-size aspirations by 
noting . . . "And there is evidence that this trend am.ong academicaUy and socio-economically 
selected college women is a much more general one. Periodic Census Bureau surveys have 
revealed comparable changes in the family-size exp6ctaUons of young wives, aged 18-24. 
Between 1967 and 1971 the percentage of young wives expecting to have no more than two 
ciiildren increased from 44 percent to 64 percent. " (3) 

11. (a) Turning to the area of career plans, the survey data summarized in Table 2 
indicates, as Dr. Wilson points out. . . vthat the career plans of young college wom.en are 
being shaped increasingly along non-traditional lines, influenced by more liberal attitudes 
^toward the role of women in society. " The Harcum. sample, by their responses to the 
'long-range career preference" item reveal a dramatically-different distribution than either 

the CRC 1970 freshman group or 19688: 1972 seniors sam.ples. 

er|c 
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(b) A majority of the Harcum Sample (57%) express a long-range preference for a 
**life centering on a home and family ''-a traditional role centering around domestic responsi- 
bilities. This contrasts very sharply with the views expressed by the freshmen at the CRC 
liberal arts, 4-year colleges. In 1965 but 37% managed to identify with this moro classical 
sterotype, and in 1970 it had dropped to less than one-quarter (24%) 

(c) 'Short-range* goals (15 year career goal) responses of the Harcum group evidenced 
rather interesting variations from the CRC patterns. Almost 80% of the Harcum freshmen 
aspire to combining careers of work and family-life during the next 15 years - a sharp, 
contrast with the CRC 1970 freshmen group, and also far greater than any of the other groups 
listed in Table 2. This might suggest, since most of the Harcum programs of study can lead 
to immediate employment upon Harcum graduation, that these young v/omen expect to help out 
financially by v/orking in the early years of anticipated marriage. This pattern, presumably, 
would be modified over tlie years (i. e. , long-range career preference) being replaced by a 
**life centered on home and familjr'^ ^ r 

(d) As Table 2 reveals, the preponderant majority of the Harcum freshmen self- 
evaluate themselves as "moderate** in their attitudes toward women's role in society, a fer 
larger percentage than any other group or time -frame. Only 3% reflected '^conservative" 
attitudes which might v;ell be identified with the sterotyped roles of women's activities being 
generally confined to home and family. Clearly this 3% does not correlate v;ell with the 
53% and 79% v/ho selected tiie options of "life centered on home/family" and "career , 
marriage, children" as their responses to earlier items in the questionnaire. 

(e) Of course, as Dr. Wilson nates, "liberal attitudes and conservative goals may 
co-exist within an individual Vvithout creating dysfunctional tensions" - and this may well 
reflect another significant fact: ^'during a period marked by rapid change in social norms 
and values. . . young women may frequently find that changing role perceptions are in conflict 
witli tlieir personal career orientations and plans. " As those young women 'mature' and 
develop greater self-assuraiice in coping with career-related decisions, these apparent 
inconsistencies may well move into the background for them. 

J " Orientations* 
Table 2:Women College Freshmen^/Seniors^-.Harcum Freshmen-Role Perceptions/Ca)feer 



Career/Role item 


College H@ 


College D@ 


CRG^ , 


Karcum 




1968 


1972 


1968 


1972 


1970' 


1974 


1. Long-run career preference 














a. Life centered on home/family = 


43 


18 


33 


17 


23+ 


53 


b. An academic, business or 














professional life = 


40 


58 


33 


53 




37 


2. 15-year career goal 














a. Housewife with ciiildren = 


43 


22 


49 


16 


29 


9 


b. Career, marriage, cMldren = 


37 


50 


35 


■ 62 


45 


79 


c. Career, no children = 


3 


9 


2 


5 




6 


d. Uncertain = 


3 


16 


14 


16 




6 


3, Attitudes toward women's role in society 












a. Conservative = 


13 


7 


31 


9 


15 


3 


b. Moderate = 


63 


45 


37 


29 


43 


77 


c. Liberal = 


24 


43 


33 


58 


34 


20 


* Percentages throughout CRC used College 


Student Questionnaires, Part 2, in these s\.irveys. 


Data shown for two colleges are illustrative of trends 


found in 


all colleges surveyed. 



# V/ith or without marriage 
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12. Some general observations regarding the data in Table 2 include: 

(1) The career horizons cf young v/omen entering the liberal arts colleges surveyed 
by CRC broadened substantially between 1968 and 1972, as reflected in their long- 
range career preferences and expressed 15-3^ear career goals. 

(2) The 'reciprocal' of (1) above is reflected in the decreased percentages expecting 
to be housewives, 15 -years hence. This is reflected in both the CRC 1970 freshman 
percentage, as well as tlie 1968 and 1972 CRC seniors percentages reported. 

(3) Increasing percentages, from 1968 to 1972, among the CRC respondents opt for 
the multi -roles of "career, marriage, children". 

(4) As Dr. Wilson points out . , . "As ttiese young women increasingly rejected tradi- 
tional avenues for personal development and looked beyond the family circle for 
career objectives, there was an increase in the percentage indicating uncertainty 
about career objectives. " 

(5) "Freshmen expressing liberal viev/s of women's role more frequently projected 
'marriage and career' goals than those witli conservative view^s, who more frequently 
looked forw^ard to being housewives. At the same time^ more than a fourth of the 
freshmen with liberal views about women's place (some 27%) were thinking in more 
traditional terms about tlieir own futures. " 

(6) Among the Harcum freshmen, those expressing ' moderate" views of the role of 
women in society projected^ more frequently (83%) 'marriage and career' goals than 
those with'conservative'views who looked forward to being housewives. Only 70% of 
tlie Harcum group expressing 'liberal' attitudes projected 'marriage and career' as 
their preference. 

(7) In contrast to the CRC group, none among the Harcum freshmen with liberal view^ 
about women's place in society were thinking in more traditional terms about their 
own futures. Some 85% am.ong them expressed the most 'popular' 15 -year career - 
goal-view among the total Harcum group "career, marriage, children". 

15. Concurrent with the shifts in career preference and life-style objectives among 
these freshmen and senior women, at CRC colleges, changes in attitude toward the role 
of women in society are also noted. "Surveys in 1972 indicate that, even more dramat- 
ically than their younger sisters, seniors at these colleges have changed their orientations 
Outlooks, and perceptions of women's role in society since the mid-1960's, " 

14. The generalized impact of these values -attitudes shifts is vividly reflected in 

Table 3 below. All figures in parentheses repres ent the views r 'of the TIarcum '74 freshme n. 
Table 3f-Goals^ of Fresh man Women: Four Ye ars Make a Difference * 
Group Raising a family Be authorit^^ in field Ba community leader 

1969 1973 1969 1973 1959 . 19T3 

CRC-survey colleges = 75% 50% (59%) 57% 63% (52) 16% 41% (4%) 

Freshman women 

nationally - 78% 58% (59%) 53% 58% (52%) 14% 34% (4%) HP 

\ 

O Data are from American Council on Education freshman surveys, 1969 and 1973. College 
ERIC lata (median, seven colleges) were compiled from ACE institutional reports 



15. Some highlights are: 

1969. aatiOMlly m 1973, down dramatically from 78 percent in 

a faSly"rf9?3''Tmr'l""'''°: 'l^f <=»lngan authority in my field' rivaled 'raising 
personaVimpor'tanr " ^^-''^ PSX) ^ 

4 wSh ranrf*'dtat^°lf„;?'"n'";°°° Tabi. 
s.Cered these ■^Si^l^^St^:'^t^J:' 



1. Raising a family 



1969 



1973 



Totak 



787o 
75 



153 



63% 
__58_ 
121 



1974 ( Harc;n7^. }" 
59% 
59 
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2. Be authority in own field 



Totals 



57 

53 



58 
50 



110 



108 



3. Be community leader 



52 

_5^ 
104 



Totals 



16 

14 



41 

34 



30 



4 

4 



75 



8 



ft. ^' "^"^^^y ^PP^^^^^^ relatively-ranked importance of 

these three aspxrations remains the same for both 1969 and 1973. The most dJamL 
Change ccurred m the 45% increase in 1973 of the community le;der asZ ion T 

4^ . . J-ciisxHg a larniiy and be an autlioritv iii own fioM*' th^r-c. 

dat. 'it'^vCdTe s7 Z ^^^-^^ witLt^dditio r 

t'tks rajir dlfJerTn'e.'""' ""^''^"^^^ " ^^^^^^^ ^^^"^^ ons 

worlr-Re'siltf onh^ - --^^^^ i-^ Dr- Wiison'. 

w ras Kcoults of the ACE freshman surveys also indicate that ccnservativ- views of 

Ire^Zen T"'' progressively smaller percbnta Is of 

freshmen men and women. In 1970. 57 percent of men and 37 percent of wome^n thoLht 
that women's activities are best confined to home and family', m 1973 his view was 
held by 41 percent of the men - a minority - and only 19 perLt of h„; ' 
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19. One need only aclaiowledge the ever -quickening pace of expanding career options for 
women, in order to be convinced that as their career horizons broaden, it is virtually 
Inevitable that their self -fulfillment and recognition needs will entail more complex 

decisions regarding educational choices and vocational goals. As Cross has noted 

"the <}uality of women's concern witli home and career" (^) is but one example of this 
Increased need for more sophisticated (mature) coping behavior. In the past, as V;iison 
points out, identification with an occupation by young college women could be resolved , 
at least tentatively and temporarily, by projecting a future centering upon home and 
family. This was a 'safe' choice which could be made without serious external pressure 
to make a commitment to a field of study and a field of work. Not so in 19751 

20. Today, changing role perceptions among young women may give rise to heightened 
tensions which can become socially dysfunctional. However, moderate-level conflicts 
need not eventuate into maladjusted behavior; they may serve as a motivational spur for 
the individual to seek personally-acceptable decisions 'which resolve conflicts between 
changing role perceptions and personal career orientations and plans. 

21. As Wilson points out . • . "In the 1969 data belov/, for example, personal career 
objectives at time of college entrance were not perfectly correlated with attitudes towards 
women's role in society among freshman women in two liberal arts colleges. (All 
numbers in parentheses are responses of Harcum 1974 freshmen). 



Attitude tQv;ard women's 
role in society 



Conservative 

Moderate 

Liberal 



Housewife 



60% (-) 
42 (11) 
27 (-) 



15 -year goal pr oj ec liens 
Career Woman* Not certain 

20 (6) 
28 (6) 



23% (100%) 
38 (83) 
k (84) 



* With or without children 

"Freshmen expressing liberal views of women's role more frequently project 
'marriage and career' goals than those with conservative views, who more frequently 
looked forward to being housewives. At the same time, more than one fourth (27%) of the 
fircshmen with liberal viev^'S about women's place were thinking in more traditional terms 
about their own future. " 
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Rather interesting simdlarities and differences are noted between the responses of 
the 1974 Harcum freshmen and those reported by Wilson. Highlights of these include: 

(1) Among tlie Harcum freshmen, most of whom are in career -related programs of 
study, far fewer expressed uncertainty regarding tlieir 15-year goal projection 
than those sampled in the ^CB surveys among diverse types of colleges/ 
universities. 

(2) The few 'conservatives' among the Harcum group all selected career options, in 
in sharp contrast to the ACE 1969 freshman sample. 

(3) 'Liberal' Harcum freshmen consistently avoided the 'housewife' option in their 
15-year goal projections. Others were not so 'consistent': i. e. , the 27% ACE 
respondents who opt for 'housewife'. 

(4) Harcum, as a comprehensive junior college offering a variety of career -oriented 
programs, might be expected to reflect a much greater proporrtion selecting 
'career -woman' goals than those attending the varied schools sampled in the 
ACE survey. This, in fact, is the case. Among the Harcum respondents some 
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89% made such selections, whereas only 35% of the ACE sample project this goal for 
themselves 15 years hence. In contrast, whereas some 43% of the national sample 
aspire to a 'housewife' role in their 15-year future - among the Harcum sample this 
could only attract about 4% of the respondents. Clearly - this is tlie major difference 
in values and goals among these two groups. 

22. Dr. Wilson concludes his a'^rticle with these very cogent comments: **What college 
students plan to do or be after graduation affects their behavior as undergraduates in 
many educationally relevant ways. It is therefore worthv;hile for educational planners 
and practitioners to know v;hat those plans are, how they change during the college years, 
the ways they affect adjustment, and where and how the college can intervene usefully. . . . 
No college can rely on yesterday's understanding and yesterday's data regarding women's 
interests and needs ^ given the rapid pace of change. " 

23. To meet its obligations in tliis area, Harcum has an effectivly functioning Career 
Resource Center v/hich addresses itself vigorously. . . ''to the process of monitoring the 
educational and career preferences, problems, and attitudes of womeii students. " 
Sensitivity to the changing career outlooks and orientations of the young v/omen attending 
Harcum characterizes tbi.s vital, academic -collateral service. 



Boris.BIai, Jr^ Ed. D. 

Director, Instit;itional Research May 1975 
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HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE 

BRYN MA'vVR. PENNA, 19010 

Cffic; c.x Research > . /yj. 

nUR 75-26 

Staident Attitudes Regarding 
Harcum Learning Environment 

1. In April 1975, Mark W. Blair, Evaluation SpeciaUst, and Keith M. Kersher, Director 
of Evaluation for the Career Education Program of Research for Better Schools, Inc. , Phila- 
delphia, Pa. presented a paper at the annual meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association. This paper discussed the development and vaHdation of an instrument to assess 
^student attitudes toward traditional and non-traditional learning environments. They also 
co-authored a paper entitled, "Assessment of Student Attitudes Toward Learning". April 1975. 

2. The measuring instrument designed after several revisions, the Assessment of Student 
Attitudes (ASA), consisted of 26 items which were constructed to yield four subscales: 
Attitude Toward Education in General; Attitude Toward School Curriculum; Attitude Toward 
School Resources; Attitude Toward School CounseHag. The format designed for each response 
to these 26 items was a five-point Ukert scale.^ These scaled items were presented in a 
questionnaire to all Harcum students in the FaU of 1975. Some 258 juniors and seniors 
responded anonymously to the questionnaire. They are enroUed in all Harcum programs 

but the Pre-pharmacy curriculum; therefore are broadly representative of the attitudes 
prevalent among the current Harcum student body. 

3. For each item in the instrument, response options are presented as a five-point scale 
ranging from "Strongly Disagree" to "Strongly Agree". Weights of 1 to 5 are assigned 
respectively to each response item, the total score being the summation of all weights. 

4. As the developers of this instrument noted in their April 1975 paper; "Likert's scaling 
technique was selected for the construction of scales of student attitudes toward learning 
environments since the developed instrument would rest neither on the ratings of judges nor 
on techniques which have been criticized for the lack of unequal intervals in the scales. The 
Likert approach has the added advantage of resultant summation scores which are an 
efficient means of securing information on individual and group attitudes, and which require 
no extensive written responses. An instrument consisting of Likert scales can also be admin- 
istered and scored easily. " 

' - 5. • For the above-stated cogent reasons, the ASA instrument was considered to be an 
excellent means for assessing the attitudes of Harcum's current student body regarding the 
learning environment at the College. Group differences in collective attitudes are presented.. 
These facts should be of particular interest to Program Directors as they reveal the attitudes 
of current students who have selected their programs of preparation. Other teaching faculty 
and staff-technical personnel will also find here information directly relating to student 
assessments of their areas of responsibility. 
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6. Among the 26 statements included in the ASA instrument 7 items were designed to 
assess student attitudes Toward Education in General. The maximum score (or 'best' in 
terms of positive attitudes expressed), on a scale of 1 = Strongly Disagree to 5 - Strongly 
Agree, would ideally be 5 points for each of the following 3 items multiplied by the number of 
student -respondents : 

(1) I've learned a lot from my college program. 

(2) Some of the ideas I've gotten in college have helped me get interested in some 
new areas. 

(3) I like college because I learn a lot of things there. 

7. Conversely, for the following 4 items, a low number of 1. on a scale of 1- Strongly 
Disagree to 5 - Strongly Agree, would represent the maximum positive attitude. Therefore, 
the Ideal score would be 1 point for each of the following items multipUed by the number of 
respondents: 

(4) College has always been boring - I can hardly wait until I'm out. 
<5) My parents are not very excited about the education I am getting. 

(6) My college program, in general, has not been very good. 

(7) College, in general, is not doing enough to prepare me for the life I'll lead after 
I graduate. 

8. An analysis of the responses offered by these 258 students reveals the following facts 
relatmg to their attitudes Toward Education in General ; numbers in parentheses being the 
total respondents in each program. 



Animal Center Management (7) 



- 65% of "ideal" score as defined in paragraph 6 above. 
52% of "maximum" score as defined in paragraph 7 
above. 



As the above percentages reveal, among these Animal Center Management respondents 
there are somewhat more extensive positive attitudes Toward Education in General, specifi- 
cally as they relate to items (1) through (3) in paragraph 6 above, in comparison with items 
(4) through (7) in paragraph 7 above. This specific pinpointing of differences can assist 
concerned and responsible staff -faculty personnel in helping to develop more prevalent 
positive attitudes in the specific areas identified. 



Animal Technician (66) 



Art (1) 



Bus. Mgt. (9) 



Commercial Art (2) = 



Dramatic Art (1) 
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80% 
43% 

50% 
29% 



72% (see par. 6 above) 

52% (see par. 7 above) 

60% (see above) 

60% (see above) 

71% (see above) 

32% {^ee above) 

E. C. E. (17) 



= 75% 
16% 



Education (1) 
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/o 
100% 



Fashion Desi,?D (5) = 

General Studies (13) = 

Interior Design (7) = 

Liberal Arts (11) = 

Med, Lab, Tech, (7) = 

Med. Technology (5) = 



71% 

44% 

77% 
35% 

69% 
45% 

74% 
45% 

73% 
50% 

83% 
65% 



Phvs. Ed, (7) 
Pre-Nursinrr (8) = 
Retail Merch, (52) = 
Secretarial (26) = 
Social Service (10), = 
Tourism/Travel (3) = 



41% 
37% 

75% 
65% 

77% 

58% 

77% 
57% 

68% 
43% 

47% 
63% 



9. Scanning the above listing, it is immediately apparent that there is a wide variation 
in the perceptions of students enrolled in these Harcum programs of study. Insofar as their 
attitudes Toward Education in General are reflected by their responses to the 7 statements 
in the ASA questionnaire, those identified by the larger percentages expressed a more 
positive overall attitude than did those identified with the lower percentage figures. In every 
instance but one (the Educatiou major - a single respondent), a more pervasive positive 
response was made to the 3 statements identified in paragraph 6 above than to the 4 state- 
ments included in paragraph 7 above. 

10. It is therefore concluded that campus -wide, it might be well to place major emphasis 
upon those areas of the total College experience which are related to the latter 4 statements, 
since the average level of positive attitude here is 50% as contrasted with an average level 
of 70% for the other 3 statements. 

11. Turning to the second general area assessed - Attitude Toward College Curriculum, 
the respondents in the various programs of study reacted to the following statements which 
were couched in 'positive' language: 

(1) There is a great deal being taught at Harcum that is useful for me as a person. 

(2) Most of the courses at Harcum are useful. 

(3) Much of what I learn in college I can use in a job. 

12. Conversely, the following two 'negative' statements also assessed other dimensions of 
attitudes toward program of study: 

(4) The experiences I get in my college learning sessions have not really helped 
me to learn. 

(5) Education, even vocational education, doesn't help with your job when you leave 
college. 

Q The first percentage reported for each program is determined by the method 

ERIC scribed in paragraph 6 above, and the second percentage figure is determined by the 
Method described in paragraph 7 above* 
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Animal Ctr. Mgt. (7> = 

Animal Technician (65) = 

Art (1) = 

Ba^ Mgt. (9) = 

Commercial Ait (1) = 

Dramatic Art (1) = 
E.G.E. (17) 

Education (1) = 

Fashion Design (5) = 

Gen. Studies (13) = 



64% 
39% 

28% 
55% 

87% 
100% 

80% 
57% 

60% 
67% 

47% 
40% 

71% 
48% 

100% 
25% 

67% 
55% 

60% 
40% 



Interior Design (7) = 
Liberal Arts (11) = 
Med. Lab Tech. (7) = 
Med. Technology (5) 
Phys. Ed. (7) 
Pre -Nursing (8) = 
Retail Merch. (52) = 
Secretarial (26) = 
Social Service (10) = 
Tourism/Travel (3) = 



76% 
47% 

47% 
47% 

77% 
61% 

79% 
71% 

70% 
42% 

82% 
62% 

79% 
68% 



70 

59% 

61% 
45% 

60% 
57% 



13. A wide variation is noted in the extent of positive attimdes Toward College Curricu- 
lum among respondents in the different programs of study. The average extent of positive 
attitudes relating to the 3 items included in paragraph 11 above is 69%. For the 2 items 
included in paragraph 12 above, it is 54%. Clearly then, it is the latter two items upon 
which greater emphasis should be placed in seeking to develop more pervasive attitudes 
towards these dimensions of Harcum curriculums. 

14. The attitudes of this group of students Toward School Resources is assessed through 
responses to the following ASA items which were stated in 'positive' language: 

(1) My college has a lot of books and equipment that I can use to help myself learn. 

(2) I'd say Harcum was really worthwhile. 

(3) I used many new materials to help me in my college work. 

(4) My college uses a variety of ways to help us learn-not just a classroom & teacher. 

15. Conversely, the following 5 statements, couched in 'negative' language, were 
designed to reveal other student attitudes relating to Harcum resources. 

(5) The teachers at Harcum do not seem to know enough about what they're teaching. 

(6) The facilities at Harcum are old and out-dated. 

(7) My college does not have very good equipment to help learning. 

(8) The people who run Harcum probably do not enjoy what they're doing. 
^ (9) The teachers I have in my college are not very interesting. 
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16. As m previous listings, the first percentage number reported for each of the following 
curriculums was determined by the method described in paragraph 6 above, and the second 
percentage number was determined by the method described in paragraph 7 above. 



Animal Ctr. Mfit. (7) 
Animal Technician (66) 
Art (1) 
Bus. Mgt. (9) 
Commercial Art (2) 
Dramatic Art (1) 
E.C.E. (17) 
Education (1 ) 
Fasiiion Design (5) 
General Studies (13) 



59% 
47% 

59% 
39% 

73% 

% 



57% 
44% 

73% 
36% 

47% 
36% 

67% 
47% 



\ 



58% 
35% 

55% 



Interior Design (7) = 
liberal Arts (11) = 
Med. Lab. Tech (7) = 
Med. Tcchnolo/^y (5 ) = 
Phys. Ed. (7) 
Pre -Nursing (8) = 
Retail Merch. (52) = 
Secretarial (26) = 
Social Service (10) = 
Tourism/Travel (3) = 



70 
34% 

59% 
40% 

76% 
58% 

75% 
58% 

71% 
31% 

71% 
48% 

72% 
72% 

79% 
53% 

63% 
43% 

47% 
40% 



17. The above listing again reveals substantial variation in extent of expressed positive 
attitude - from a low of 7% to a high of 93%. However, the very high percentages reflect the 
attitudes of but single individuals and therefore may not be representative of the group in the 
particular program of study. The average level of positive attitudes relating to the items 
noted in paragraph 14 above was 66%. For those items included in paragraph 15 above the 
average Vs'as 47%. Here again, among these 9 specific items, it is the last 5 which elicit a 
less general positive attitude among these students. 

18. The fourth and final area assessed was Attitudes Toward School Counseling. The 
extent of positive attitudes among students enrolled in the various curriculums are revealed 
in the following paragraphs. The two statements couched in positive language were; 

(1) My college counseling program has shown me some interesting things about 
different careers. 

(2) The counseling program at Harcuip has been good for me. 
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19. The three items v/Iiich were reversed for scoring, i.e. , v;ere 'negative* student state- 
ments included: 

(3) There are very few people and places in my college that I can go to when I have a 
personal problem. 

(4) Not much of the advice I have gotten in my college has helped me decide on what I 
want for my future, 

(5) My college counseling program isn*t really helping me get ready for things I'll do 
after I graduate, 

c 

20, As in prior listings, the first percentage number reported for each of the following 
curriculums was determined by the method described in paragraph 6 above. The second 
percentage was derived as described in paragraph 7 above. 



Animal Ctr. M^. (7) = 

Animal Technician (66) = 
Art (1) 

Bus, Mgt. (9) = 

Commercial Art (2) - 

Dramatic Art (1) = 
E. C. E. (17) 

<• 

Education (1) = 

Fashion Design (5) = 

General Studies (13) = 



61% 
53% 



/o 
12% 

60% 
33% 

35% 
31% 

60% 
33% 

50% 
33% 

55% 



70% 
60% 

47% 
39% 

47% 
52% 



Interior Design (7) . = 

Liberal Arts (11) = 

Med. Lab. Tech. (7) = 

Med. Technology (5) = 

Phys. Ed. (7) = 

Pre -Nursing (8) = 

Retail Mercn. (52) = 

Secretarial (26) = 

Social Service (10) = 

Tourism/Travel (3) = 



54% 
40% 

57% 
26% 

61% 
50% 

56% 
43% 

41% 
33% 

68% 
50% 



60% 
61% 

60% 
60% 

45% 
40% 



21. The average level of positive attitudes Toward School Counseling, as reflected in the 
2 statements included in paragraph 18 above, is 54%. For the 3 statements included in 
paragraph 19 above it is 41%. Again, the areas represented by the latter three items would 
appear to be the ones in which the greatest potential improvement in positive attitudes exists. 
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^''.or d.m'!!^!.?:'"'; T T"' "T''"' '"^"^ ^SS students toward four 



Attitudes Toward: 



Curriculum = 

Education in General = 

School Resources = 

School Counseling = 



62% 
60% 
56% 
48% 



reierenciTo'U'r^r campus-wide, were expressed in 

24. If each student had. for each of the 26 statements in the ASA Questionnaire Circled 
Te aTov ^core-value, this would have yielded an 'ideal' score o" Therefore 
the above summary may be interpreted to mean that for the first three Usted area' 

7o::TliruT ^"'^'^^ ^^^^ ^ - case) ar repr en^^^^^^ for this 

Spressed '^'^ ^^^^^^^ P^^^- '"itudes were 

25. And finaUy - student-learner degrees of satisfection with the Harcum learning 
environment as reflected by the 26 attitude items included in the AsfSonLSe are to 
be found m the following Usting. If the composite. positive attitudes per^ntares^oreacr 
thelo'S '''''' descending order of ^nt.ls. the follova'nr" 

the mos prevalent positive attitudes being express-^the first-Usted group of respondents 

directed reTvS^^^^^^ "^TT '''' ^'"'^''^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ action Lt d be 

directed to elevatmg the level of positive attitudes among those students enrolled in the higher 



1. Education Associate (1 only) 

2. Art (1 only) 

3. Secretarial (26) 

4. Med. Technology (5) 

5. Pre-Nursing (8) 

6. Retail Merchandising (52) 
7; Med. Lab. Technician (7) 

8. Commercial Art (2) 

9. Social Service (10) 

10. Animal Center Management (7) 

3lai, Jr. ,/Ed. D. 
Director of Research 



11. Interi-'^r Design (7) 

12. Fashi( n Design (5) 

13. Early Childhood (13) 

14. Busing a ^ Management (9) 

15. Touri£inf ./Travel (3) 

16. Libera- ,?\rts (11) 

17. General Studies (13) 

18. Physical Education (7) 

19. Animal Technician (66) 

20. Dramatic Art ( 1 only) 
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Office of Pvesearch 
IRR 75-7 



Admissions R ecr uitment ' Comp etition' 
For September 1975 Freshmen 



(VII) 



1* In an articulation report entitled **The Survey of Space Availability for Freshmen and 
Transfers" dated March 15, 1975, VoL 4. No. 1, the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools summarizes timely information of particular interest to 
Harcum — the extent of 'competition' for 1975 freshmen women among colleges in the 
Middle Atlantic States of Penna, , Nev/ York, Nev/ Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and 
District of Columbia. Since an average of 85% of Harcum' s student population over the 
past 12 years have resided in these states, this information is particularly germane. 



Colleges reporting vacancies 
Range - 232 to 351 
* 1970/1974 



5-3rr. Average * 
287 



1975 



324 or 13% greater 



2. As the above comparison reveals, 'competition' for 1975 freshmen is considerably above 
the past 5 -year average at a comparable calendar period. This is equally trae v/hen 
comparison is made with the number of colleges last year, this date, still reporting 
freshman class vacancies — namely 289. Unfortunately, whereas in last year's report 
(IRR 74-8), volume of applications received by 5 April '74 was 60% gre ater than the prior 
year, that date ~ this year the comparison reveals that application volume has decreased 
8% when compared with April 1974. 

3. Most members of the Harcum community are keenly aware that the level of academic 
motivation among incoming students, as well as the total size of each incoming class, 
are both basic dimensions v/hich are absolutely essential to the continued academic/ 
financial health of the College. And it Is almost like "carrying coal to Newcastle" to 
suggest that a fully-informed and enthusiastic staff are the best 'guarantees' for such 

continued 'health'. As the chairman of the recent evaluation team has noted it is 

their "judgment that Harcum is a fundamentally healthy institution. " 



4. Let's all help to keep it sol 



'A 

Boris Blai, Jr. , Ed. D. 
Director, Institutional Research 



April 1975 
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Analysis of Freshman Applications Sources 
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1- The followlDg information relates to available facts provided by the 650 freshman appH- 
cants. to date, who requested consideration for September 1975 enrollment. These facts 
reveal the raulti -sources through which prospective 1975 freshmen first learned about the 
Coiiege. They also indicate the many, many high schools throughout the country from which 
these applicants appUcd (at last count - some 359!). Only 454 of these applicants furnished 
information regarding the source of their first knowledge of Harcum. This does, however, 
mean that what follows reflects the facts for a sizeable 70% of the 650 total. 

2. Table 1 presents, in descending order of frequency, the numerous and varied sources 
bringing Harcum to the attention of prospective students. Once again, as analyses in previous 
years have revealed, high school guidance counselors are the single most important source. 
TIus year they represented one-third (33%) of the total. This is the equivalent of the next 
five-ranked sources, comjjinedl Friends, peer group and other, is the other 'major' 
contributor for such ioformation - some 15% of the total. When "Harcum alumnae" are 
added, these three source -categories alone, represent a majority (64%) of the 454 respon- 
dents who indicated a source from which they first heard about Harcum. 

Table 1; -Sources of "First-Information" about Harcum 



1. High school counselors 

2. Friends 

3. Harcum alumnae 

4. Veterinary doctors 

5. Family 

6. College guide books 

7. Harcum catalog 

8. Harcum ads (newspaper) 

9. College Fairs 

10. Visits to high schools 

11. Seventeen Magazine 

12. AVMA 



184 
82 
24 
22 
17 
16 
15 
14 
12 
11 
10 
10 



13. Veterinary schools 9 

14. Relatives g 

15. Harcum staff members 7 

16. Harcum students 6 

17. Magazines 6 

18. College nights 2 

19. Optometric Association 2 

20. Harcum posters 2 

21. High school computer files 2 

22. B'nai B'rith i 

23. Retail store manar^er i 

24. Educational consultant 1 




3. Table^ 2 presents, in descending order, those areas which were 'productive' in terms of 
deposit paid; expressed a9 a percentage of the total appUcations received from that specific 
area. The hyphenated numbers in parentheses identify, to the left of the' hyphen, the number 
of deposits received, and to the right of the hyphen, the total number of appUcations received. 

4. This deposit paid density distribution definitely delineates different degrees of declinations 
At least oO/o of the applications received from the states of New Hampshire. Pennsylvania 
Delaware and Ohio were foUowed by deposits -paid acceptances of Harcum' s invitation to 
attend. Harcum' s previous pattern of drawing stodents predominantly from Pennsylvania and 
its contiguous states continues for the September 1975 freshman class 
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Table 2:- Depos it s paid ''productLvLty'^ -by areas 
By States 



1. 


Ohio 


(4-6) = 


67% 


9. Virgiiiia 


(3-8) = 


= 38% 


2. 


DeJav/are 


(5-8) = 


63% 


10. Iliiacis 


(1-3) = 


= 33% 


3. 


Pennsylvania 


(225-407) = 








^ J/0 


4. 


New HatTjpsfcir 


e (2-4) = 


50% 


12. Florida 


(0-1) = 


= 0% 


5. 


Maryland 


(7-15) = 


47% 


13. Michigan 




Wo 


6. 


New' Jersey 


(4Z-94) = 


457d 


14. R. Island 


(0-1) = 


■- c% 


7. 


Connecticut 


(6-15) = 




15. Vermont 


(0-1) = 


= 0% 


8. 


New York 


(13-39) = 


39fo 


16. Wisconsin 


(0-1) = 


= 0% 








Fore? gn/Over s eas 












Puerto Rico 


(1-2) = 50% 












Bermuda 


(0-1) = 0% 












Panama 


(0-1) = 0% 












Iran 


(0-1) = 0% 












Mexico 


(0-1) = 0% 







By Couatics/Citjles 



1. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(4-5) = 80% 


17. 


Lancaster/Harrisburg/Ycrk art 


2a, Pa. 


2. 


Southern Shore, N. J. 


(9-12)= 75% 






(21-43) = 


49% 


3. 


Washington, D. C. 


(8-11)= 73% 


18. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


(37-85) = 


44% 


4. 


Upper State, Pa. 


(14-20)= 70% 


19. 


Baltimore, Md. 


( 4-9 ) = 


44% 


5. 


Montgomery Co. , Pa. 


(53-79)= 67% 


20. 


Central Pa. 


( 3-7) = 


43% 


6. 


Chcstat Co. , Pa. 


(29-50)= 58% 


21. 


Trenton/Burlington area, N. J. 




7. 


Wilkes -Barre/Scranton area (9-16)= 56% 






(5-12) = 


42% 


8. 


Delaware Co. , Pa. 


(34-62)= 55% 


22. 


Long Island, N. Y. 


(6-15) = 


40% 


9. 


Bucks Co. , Fa. 


(7-14)= 50% 


23. 


New York, N. Y. 


(2-5) = 


40% 


10. 


Berks County, Pa. 


(2-4) =-SG% 


24. 


Morris Co. , N.J. 


(2-5) = 


40% 


11. 


Camden, N. J. 


(7-14)= 50% 


25. 


Western Pa. 


(3-8) = 




12. 


Mercer County, N. J. 


(2-4) = 50% 


26. 


Union Co. , N.J. 


(3-9) = 




13. 


Middlesex Co.^ N. J. 


(1-2) = 50% 


27. 


Bergen Co., N.J. 


(2-7) = 


29% 


14. 


Monmouth Co. , N. J. 


(3-6) = 50% 


28. 


W. Chester Co. ,N.Y. 


(2-8) = 


25% 


15. 


Warren Co. , N. J. 


(1-2) = 50% 


29. 


Essex Co. ,N. J. 


(1-10)= 


10% 


16. 


Richmond, Va. 


(2-4) = 50% 


30. 


Chicago, IL. 


( 0-1) = 


0% 






31. Rockland County, N. 


Y. (0-2) = 0% 










.32. Somerset County, N. 


J. (0-2) = 0% 










33. Ocean County, N. J. 


(0-2) = 0% 







3. As Table 2 reveals, 50% or more of the applications received from the first sixteen 
geographic locations 'translates' into deposits-paid acceptances. This substantial-to-high 
rate of 'yield' would suggest that maximum results from recruitment efforts are- to be 
looked -for from thesa particular areas. However, tliis does not imply, or suggest, that the 
other regions identified should not continue to receive a fair share of rccruitiTient attention. 
Collectively, this latter group contributed more than 90 deposits-paid acceptances to attend 
Karcum as freshmen in September 1975* 
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4. Multiple applications v;erc received from 99 public and private secondary schools; ranging 
fj-om 2 to 12 - the latter being Overbrook High School in PhiladelphJ.a. Other 'large' multiple- 
appIlcaUon schools included 10 from Havcrford School, 9 from Archbishop Carroll, Mont- 
gomery Co. , Fa. ; 9 from Lov/er Merion, Montgomery Co. , Ta. ; 8 from Cardinal O'Hara, 

8 from ArchbiGhop Prendergast, Delaware Co. , Pa; 8 from Parkway School, Philadelphia; 
8 from PhoenLxville, Pa. ; 8 from Great Valley, Chester Co. , Pa. ; 7 from Gwynedd Mercy, 
7 from Upper Merion, and 7 from Harritcn, all of Montgomery Co. , Pa. ; 6 from Bartra^n 
Motivation, Biiladelpfiia; 6 from Upper Darby, Delaware Co. , Pa. ; 6 from Marple-Newtovv^n, 
Delaware Co. ; 5 from Ridley, Delaware Co. , Pa. ; 5 from Simon Gratz, Philadelphia; 5 from 
Downingtown, Pa.; and 5 from West Essex, N. J. 

5. Channeling to h5.gh school counselors harcum feedback information, particularly as it 
relates to student grov/th and development, is vitally essential to keep future freshman 
enrollments at a 'healthy' level for the College. Every member of the Harcum community 
can be an effe ctive Harcum Am±)assador by personally helping to keep these guidance 
counselors fully informed regarding the Harcum story. 

6. Contact a counselor today 1 Offer to help tell the Harcum story. After all, no one is 

better qualified than you , to give a first-person accounti 



Boris Blai, Jr. , Ed. D. 

Dean of Administration 31 July 1975 
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HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE 

BRYN MAWR. PENNA. 19010 

Overview 

Someone once characterized research as a systematic search for undiscovered 
truths. It therefore would follow that institutional research is that systematic seaxdh 
concerned with undiscovered truths about an institution. 

As a result of perceptive decisions by its Board of Trustees, Harcum has, 
throughout the past Decade of Development, achieved an exciting vitality of educational 
purpose. College management, under the dynamic executive guidance and leadership of 
Harcum^s fourth president. Dr. Michael A. Buzy, has come to recognize the timely need, 
in this era of educational accountability, for realistic self-evaluation. Through on-going 
and vigorous questioning of its policies, programs, and practices, the College has demon- 
strated a consistent 'track record' in the all-important management pr actice of realistic 
self- evaluation. 

It is for this express purpose of reassessment that the Office of Institutional 
Research was established; to test existing goals and practices for current strength aid 
vitality. It is why the 448 research reports and published articles indexed in this com- 
pilation have been prepared. The referenced documents have received wide dissemination 
among Harcum faculty and staff personnel, as well as others who have expressed an 
interest in tlie College. 

Assessments designed to improve tjie College ; this has been the keystone of 
Harcum' s efforts in this area. The results documented in this index supercede the index 
dated November 1972. To facilitate its use it is organized into 8 sections, each consist- 
ing of a chronological listing of Institutional Research Reports (IRR's) and Research 
Memoranda (RM's) germane to the subject-area. In addition, a ninth section references 
the 84 articles, to date, published in some 20 journals. 
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I - 






II - 


College Curricula, Programs, and Other Characteristics. , , . 




m - 






IV - 






V - 






VI - 






VII - 
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IX - 







NOTE : The parenthetical notation in the upper right-hand comer of each IRR, (Roman 
numerals I to VIII) indicate the section of this index under which the IRR should be posted, 
thus providing at all times a ready reference to institutional research documents. 

3 4 Boris Blai, Jr. Ed. D. 

Director, 

Institutional Research 



January 1975 
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I • ALUK^iNAE/PARENT3 COiViMENTS AMD ALUMNAS ACHIEVEMENTS 

1. Harcum Impressions - Parents (IRR 67-5) 

2. Parental Impressions of Harcum (IRR 67-24) 

3. Alumnae Survey - 1968 Grads. (IRR 68-3) 

4. Retail Merchandising Graduates' Comments - 1965-1966 (IRR 69-0) 

5. Alumnae Tea Evaluation (IRR 69-14) 

6. Harcum Alumnae Speak Out (IPvR 69-21) 

7. Alumnae-evaluated "Worth" of Harcum Courses (IRR 70-39) 

8. Alumnae Facts Reveal Harcum Success (IRR 70-42) 

9. Parental Education & Occupations: -1964 thru 1967 & .1970 Freshmen (IRR 70-47) 

10. What "Happens" to Early Childhood Education Graduates? (IRR 7G-53) 

11. Speech and Drama Graduates Follow-up Survey (IRR 70-54) 

12. Follow-up of Medical Asst. & Medical Technology Graduates 1963-1969 

(RM-April 1971) 

13. Harcum Graduates Prosper (IRR 71-24) 

14. Parental Reactions to "This is Harcum" (RM August 1971) 

15. The Harcum Student/Alumnae In Retrospect - A Decade of Development (IRR 71-38) 

16. Alumnae Views Regarding 3 or 4 yr. Programs Offered by Karcum (RM Jan. 72) 

17. Harcum Secretarial Graduates "Succeed" (IRR 72-6) 

18. Candid Voices - Harcum 1972 Graduates Speak Out (IRR 72-27) 

19. Alumnae Comments (RM, August 1972) 

20. Harcum 1972 Graduates Move Ahead (IRR 72-29) 

21. Harcum Honors Graduates and Post Harcum Record (IRR 72-30) 
22* Transfer Acceptance of Harcum Students (IRR 72-33) 

23. Parents and Freshmen Assess Harcum (IRR. 73-2) 

24. V;hy Resident Students Attend Harcum (ERR 73-11) 

25. Alumnae Response to Question: -"Should Harcum Go Co-ed?" (IRR 73-12) 

26. Harcum Graduates "Prosper) (IRR 73-25) 

27. A Half-Century of Alumnae Respond: 1923-1973 (IRR 74-9) 

28. As Alumnae Parents View Us (IRR 74-12) 

29. Harcum Graduates Transferl (IRR 74-15) 

30. Harcum '74 Grads Report In (IRR 74-16) 

31. Employer -Based Evaluations of Harcum Programs (IRR 74-17) 

32. An In-Depth Evaluation of Harcum By ^74 Graduates (IRR 74-19) 
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n - COLLEGE CURRICULA, PROGRAMS & OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 

1. Admissions FolIo\v-Up Practices - (IHl^ 63-1) 

2. First Annual Evaluation - Student Guidance (RM -Sept. 1963) 

3. Grade-Point Distributions - Feb. 196S (RM - Feb. 1965) 

4. Student Personnel Activities (IRR 66-1) 

5. Nelson -Denny Reading Test (RM Oct. 1966) 

6. Counseling Hints (RM - Feb. 1967) 

7. Fifth Annual Evaluation - Student Guidance Program (RM-Sept. 1967) 

8. Juniors to Seniors Attrition:- 1958 through 1967 (RM-Oct. 1967) 

9. Class Absences and Grades (RI/I-Dec. 1967) 

10. Harcum Grading Practices (IRP. 67-4) 

11. Graduation Quality-Point-Averages (IRR 67-11) 

12. Effects of Housing on CPA (EIR 67-21) 

13. Non-student Morale at Karcum (IRR 67-23) 

14. Test Interpretation: A Ivlajor Guidance Dimension (RM Fall 1967) 

15. Health Services at Small Junior Colleges (IRR 68-1) 

16. Small Jr. Coll, Adm. Criteria, Selections & Enrollments (IRR 68-2) 

17. Intra-Harcum Curriculum Changes - Classes of 1969 & 1970 (IRR 69-0) 

18. Academic Achievement Groups of Returned Invitees for Sept. '69 Enrollment 

(IRR 69-00) 

19. Junior to Senior Student Attrition Rate: -1958 thru 1969 (RM-3ept. 1969) 

20. A Study of Student Retention and "Withdrav/al (IRR 69-12) 

21. Current Harcum Grading Practices and Recommendations (IRR 69-19) 

22. Academic Counseling and Harcum-Eamed Semester GPA (IRR 69-20) 

23. Impressions of Harcum Among High School Guidance Counselors, Freshmen 
Applicants, Harcum Students & Faculty (IRR 69-22) 

24. Test Interpretation Supports Learner-Oriented Education (RM Oct. 1970) 

25. Non-Student Morale at Harcum (IRR 70-1) 

26. Institutional Research Studies, Motivation & Learning of Harcum Students 

(IRR7C-5) 

27. The Experimental School Calendar (IRR 7C-10) 

28. Summary of 'Lov/er' First Semester Grades -1969-70 (IRR 70-13) 

29. Spring Semester 1969-70 Md-Term Grades (IRR 70-18) 

30. Critique of April 1970 Drug Presentation (IRR 70-26) 

31. Institutional Research Reports 1969-70:- A Summary (IRR 70-27A) 

32. Cultural Heritage Course Evaluation (IRR 70-29) 

33. V/hy Harcum is Recommended by High School Guidance Personnel (IRR 70-34) 

34. High School to College - The Big Changeover (IRR 70-35) 

.3.5. Evaluation of Harcum's Effects on Student Achievement (IRR 70-44) 

36. Abstracts of Research Office Published Articles (IRR 70-45) 

37. "Holding Pov;er" of Harcum Junior College (IRR 70-46) 

38. JouimaUsm- Public Relations Curriculum (IRR 70-52) 

39. Foreign Language Requirements (IRR 70-50) 

40. Academic Divisional Content of Harcum Curriculums (IRR 70-60) 

41. As Others See Us (IRR 70-61) 

42. Reading Improvements Associated vath Harcum .Reading Development Program 

(IRR 70-64) 

43. Institutional Research Studies & Published Articles: June-Dec. 1970 (IRR 70-1) 
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44. Health Center Patient Population Report (IRR 71-5) 

45. Transfer Counseling Reference iVIanual (IRR 71-8) 

46. Analysis of Mid-term Academic Progress Reports: -Spring 1970 & 1971 

(IRR 71-10) 

47. Advanced Placement Program (RM March 1971) 

48. "Deficiency" Grades and "Cut'^ PoUcy (RM April 1971) 

49. Admissions Office Questionnaire Survey Among Juniors (IRPv 71-13) 

50. The Nelson-Denny Reading Test and Karcum-earned Academic Averages 

(IRR 71-19) 

51. Counseling Interviev^s at Harcum - Academic Year 1970-71 (IRR 71-22) 

52. A Decade of Student Withdrawals During Academic Year (IRPn. 71-23 

53. Admissions Recruitment Competition and Enrollment Projection for Sept. 71 

(RM August 1971) 

54.. Critique, 1st Leadership V'orkshop/Seminar (IlM Sept. 1971) 

55. Nelson-Denny Reading Test Scores - 1971 Freshmen (RM September 1971) 

56. Sustained Student 'Holding Power' at Karcum (IRR 71-25) 

57. Research Office Publications (IRR 71-26) 

58. Critique of 1st Academic Orientation Sessions (RM October 1971) 

59. Student- Faculty Ratios, and other Statistics (RM August 1971) 

60. Junior to Senior Attrition - By Curricula and by Fveasons (RM October 1971) 

61. Citations of Harcum Research Office Publications (PvM October 1971) 

62. Open House Evaluation (RM November 1971) 

63. Trends in Karcum Grading Practices:- 1967, 1969, 1971 (IRR 71-36) 

64. Educational Progress Through Relevant Research (Abstracts, of IRR's Jan. to 
June, 1971) (IRR 71-21) 

65. Institutional Research Studies (Semi-annual Sumnaary - July/Dec. 1971 (IRR 72-1) 

66. Harcum Developmental Reading Program ^'Results" (IRR 72-3) 

67. Healtii Center Patients Census (IRR 72-8) 

68. The "Provisionar^ Student at Harcum (RM Feb. 72) 

69. Recorded Counseling IntervieV7S - Academic Year 1971-72 (IRR 72-16) 

70. Health Center Patient Census (IRR 72-18) 

71. Institutional Self- Evaluation (Semi-annual Index: Jan-June 72) (IRR 72-24) 

72. Concept Mastery- Learning in Harcum Junior College Laboratory Nursery 
School/Kindergarten (IRR 72-25) 

73. Harcum Educational Outcomes (IRR 72-31) 

74. Junior to Senior Attrition - By Curriculum and Reason (IRR 72-36) 

75. Sustained Seven-Year Student-Body Stability (IRR 72-37) 

76. Harcum Reading Development Program Evaluation (IRR 73-3) 

77. Why Don't They Return? (IRR 73-4) 

78. Harcum Students' Concerns (IRR 73-5) 

79. Harcum Counseling Services (RM 25 April 1973) 

80. \Vhat 'Concerns' Harcum Students? (IRR 73-15) 

81. Concept Mastery- Learning in Harcum Montessori School (IRR 73-18) 

82. "High" Student Holding Power Continues At Harcum (IRR 73-28) 

83. General Education Content of Harcum Curricula (IRR 73-33) 

84. Trendy in Harcum Grading Practices: 1967 through 1973 (IRR 73-34) 

85. Counseling Interviev/s on Campus (IRR 74-5) 
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86. Health Center Patient Census -1973 -74 (IRR 74-11) 

87. Sustained Student-Body Stability Savored At Karcum (IRR 74-21) 

88. Why Harcum? (IRR 74-25) ' 

89. 1st to 2nd Year Harcum Attrition (IRR 74-26) 

90. Use of Harcum Library (IRR 74-27) 
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• m - FACULTY COMMENTS. VIEWS ^ EVALUATIONS 

1. Harcum Faculty Reading- 8: Recreational Activities (IRR 67-1) 

2. Faculty Guidance - Counselins Activities - Small Jr. Colleses (IRR 67-19) 

3. Faculty Opinionaire - 1969 & 1970 (IRR 69-10) 

4. Faculty-Stiident Assessed Prestige Values of Harcum Curricula (IRR 69-13) 

5. Impressions of Harcum Among High School Guidance Counselors, Freshmen 
Applicants, Harcum Students & Faculty (IRR 69-22) 

6. Faculty Load Distributions: 1969-1970 (IRR 70-7) 

7. Attitudes and Values of Harcum Students and Faculty (IRR 70-12) 

8. The Harcum 'Generation Gap" in Semantics (IRR 70-4) 

9. Let's Improve Harcum (IRR 70-15) 

IC. Faculty Attitudes about Student Participation in Academic 8i Social Policy-Maldng 

(IRR 70-24) 

11. Faculty Evaluated Basis for Unsatisfactory Student Grades (IRR 70-30) 

12. Faculty Load Distribution - Fall 1970 (JRR 70-51) 

13. Faculty Use of Institutional Research Reports (IRR 70-55) 

14. Faculty-ranked Imnortance of Several Criteria in Pay-Promotion Matters 

(IRR 70-62) 

15. Faculty Attitudes Toward Selected Educational Changes (IRR 71-11) 

16. Faculty Participation in Policy Deliberations - Academic Year 1970-71 

(IRR 71-12) 

17. Faculty-Staff Morale:- 1971 (IRR 71-28) 

18. Faculty Load Distribution - Fall 1971 (IRR 71-29) 

19. Faculty -Staff Evaluations of Research Office Publications (RM May 1971) 

20. Faculty/otaff & Student Selected Characteristics of an "Ideal" Student(IRR 71-34) 

21. Faculty Effectiveness - A 'Hlot' Study of Student Evaluation at Harcum Junior 
College (IRR71.'-37) 

22. Faculty Teaching Load Distribution - Spring 1972 (IRR 72-10) 

23. Values and Perceptions of a Private Junior College Faculty; Public Community 
College Faculties and Students (IRR 72-13) 

24. Faculty/Student Participation in College Committees, Assembly and Council 

(IRR 72-19) 

25. Two-Year College Faculty Attitudes: Innovation Readiness (IRR 72-38) 

26. Faculty Load Distribution (IRR 72-40) 

27. Harcum's Confidence Index for American Leaders (IRR 73-1) 

28. Student, Staff, and Faculty Cpinionaire-A Co-ed Harcum (IRR 73-7) 

29. Faculty Load Distribution - Spring 1973 (IRR 73-8) 

30. Faculty /Student Participation - Committees, Faculty Assembly, College Council 

(IRR 73-21) 

31. Viewpoints - To Each His Ownl (IRR 74-2) 

32. "Faculty Load Distribution - Spring 1974 (IRR 74-7) 

33. Faculty/Student Participation: College Policy Deliberation 1973-74 (IRR 74-13) 
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' - STUDENT ACADE MIC Ar HIEVEMEMT 

1. College Grades and Study Habits (IRR 67-9) 

2. Measuring Educational Progress thru "Before" and "After" Testino- (ipp 67-13) 

3. Baccalaureate Grade-Point -Averages for Harcum Graduates (IRr"67-15) 

4. How -Calculated Risks' Fare at Harcum (Provisional Students) (IRR 69-4) 

5. Institutional Research Studies, Motivation & Learning of Harcum Students 

(IRR 70-5) 

o. Grade Distributions: Fall 1969- & 1968 (IRR 70-6) 

7. Analysis of mid-term Progress Reports: Fall 1969 (IRR 70-17) 

8. Grade Distribution: Spring 1969-70 (IRR 70-28) 

9. Seniors Witia Graduating Honors:- 1964-1970 (IRR 70-31) 

10. .Standardized Test Scores and Grade-Point Averages Among 1970 Freslmien 

(IRR 70-4) 

11. Analysis of Failing Md-Term Academic Progress Reports - Fall 1970 and 1969 

(IRR 70-59) 

12. Summ/xry of 'Lower' Semester Grades - Fall '70, '69, '66 and '65 (IRR 71-2) 

13. Roommate Impact Upon Academic Performance (IRR 71-6)- 

14. Harcum First Year Achievement of 'Top Ten' Academic -Potential 1970 
Freshmen (IRR 71-16) 

15. Graduating Honors Seniors - 1964 through 1971 (IRR 71-17) 

16. Grade Distribution - Spring Semester, 1970-71 (IRR 71-20) 

17. Increased "B" Grades - Spring Semester] 1970-71 (RM September 1971) 

18. 'Deficiency' Mid-Term Grades of "F" and "D" (IRR 71-33) 

19. Trends in "Lower" Grades (Fall 1971; 70; 69; 66; 65) (IRR 72-5) 

20. "Falling" Mid-Term Grades - Spring Semesters, 1970,1971, 1972 (IRR 72-14) 

21. Honors Graduates Among Seniors: 1964 through 1972 (IRR 72-20) 
'22. 'How Did the "Top Ten" Fare - Academically? (IRR 72-21) 

23. The Nelson-Denny Reading Test "Predicts" Harcum Academic Achievement 

nA ' ^ ' (I^^^^ 72-22) 

24. Grade Distribution - Spring Semester 1972 (IRR 72-23) 

25. Grade Distribution - Fall 1972 (IRR 73-6) 

26. Grade Distribution - Spring Semester, 1973 (IRR 73-20) 

27. Parietals and Academic Achievement (IRR 73-22) 

28. A Decade of 'Honors' Graduates: 1964-1973 (IRR 73-24) 

29. Nelson-Denny: A Valuable Guide (IRR 73-27) 

30. Harcum Honors Graduates (IRR 74-18) 

31. Nelson-Denny Reading Test (1974 Freshmen) (IRR 74-22) 
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V - STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

1. Student Withdrawals: 61-62 & 62-63 (RM May 1963) 

2. Comparison of 1962, 1963 & 1964 Freshmen SCAT-STEP Test Results 

(RM October 1964) 

3. Distribution of SAT scores - September 1965 Freshmen (RM Sept. 1965) 

4. The Harcum Student - A Statistical Profile (RM June 1967) 

5. Comparison of Freshmen SCAT-STEP Scores - Classes of 1962 thru 1967 

(RM 1967) 

6. Personality Profile - 1967 Freshman Class (RM October 1967) 

7. Nelson-Denny Reading Test Vocabulary and Comprehension Scales (RM Oct. '69) 

8. Harcum Graduates Transfer (IRR 67-6) 

9. Personality Profile - 1967 Freshmen (IRR 67-16) 

10. Transfer Acceptance of Former Harcum Students -September '67 Enrollment 

(IRR 67-17) 

11. Degrees of Expressed Vocational Interest - Sept. 67 Freshmen (IRR 67-18) 

12. SCAT-STEP Averages -Resident and Day Students (IRR 67-22) 

13. V/ho Uses the Harcum Library (RM Dec. 1957) 

14. Nev; Student I. Q. & CEEB Distribution - by Program (RM Nov. 1963) 

15. A Comparison of I. Q. Distributions: 1965-1968 (RM Nov. 1968) 

16. How Much Do Harcum Students Study? (IRR 68-4) 

17. Reasons V/hy Harcum is Recommended (IRR 68-5) 

18. Hov/ 1967 Freshmen, Harcum's & Nation's, View Themselves (RMOct. 68) 
19! Student Withdrav/als During Academic Years 1961 through 1969 (RM Aug. 69) 

20. Harcum Graduates Transfer (IRR 69-3) 

21. Nelson-Denny Reading Test- 1966, 1967 & 1969 Freshmen (IRR 69-5) 

22. Composite PersonaHty Profile - 1969 Freshmen (IRR 69-5) 

23. Comparative Profiles - Freshmen: 1961 thru 1969 (IRR 69-7) 

24. Use of Harcum Library - 1969 (IRR 69-8) 

25. Study Habits and Attitudes of 1969 Freshmen (IRR 69-15) 

26. Freshman Class Profiles: -1962 on (IRR 70-3) 

27. Analysis of SAT & LQ. Scores- 1969 Freshmen (IRR 70-9) 

28. Use of Harcum Library - Follow-Up Report (IRR 70-14) 

29. Voluntary Dropouts: -1969 -70 

30. A Profile of Harcum Freshmen: -1969 -70 (IRR 70-27) 

31 Academic Adjustment and Persistence of 'Calculated Risk' Students at HJC 

(IRR 70-33) 

32. "Success" of 'Calculated Risk' Students at HJC (IRR 70-36) 

33. The Home States of Harcum Students 1961-1970 (IRR 70-37) 

34. Harcum Grads vs. Harcum 1-yr. Dropouts Excel in 4-Yr. CoUege Transfers 

(IRR 70-38) 

35. Book Circulations - October 1970 (RM November 1970) 

36. Psychometric Evaluation of Harcum Education:-1962-1970 (IRR 70-48) 

37. Student Retention and Withdrav/als at Harcum (IRR 70-49) 
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38. Study Habits and Attitudes of 1970 Freshmen (IRR 70-57) 

39. Reading Preferences, Habits 8i Sldlls of I-ffC & CUNY Comm. College Students 

(IRR 70-63) 

40. mat's Your L. Q. ? (Library Quotient)? (RM Feb. 1971) 

41. S.A.T. Scores (Rivl Feb. 1971) 

42. S. A. T. Scores (RM i\'Iarch 1971) 

43. Student Withdrawals during Academic Year (RM May 1971) 

44. Cumulative Averages and Activities 'Joiners' (IRR 71-15) 

45. Study Habits and Attitudes of 1971 Freshmen (IRR 71-27) 

46. DemograpMc Profile - Summer Session Students Y/ho Attended Evening 
Division, Academic 1970/71 (RM Aug. 1971) 

47. .Learning ConiHct Among Left-llandcd, IvHxed Dominance Individuals (IRR 71-18) 

48. Library Books Circulations P.atios (RM Aug. 1971) 

49. Psychometrics at Karcum (IRR 72-2) 

50. Academically-Speaking, IWho Visits Karcum Health Center (IRR 72-4) 

51. Decade Geog-rapMc Distribution - Freshman Classes, 1962-1971 (RM Jan. 1972) 

52. Harcum Helps Close Critical-Thinlcing "Gap" (IRR 72-17) 

53. Class Profile - 1972 Freshmen (Counselor FACT Sheet). Sept. 1972 

54. Study Habits and Attitudes of 1972 Freshmen (IRR 72-35) 

55. Student, Staff, and Faculty Cpinionnaire - A Co-ed Harcum? (IRR 73-7) 

56. Changing Characteristics of College Freshman Women (RM March 1973) 

57. Study Habits and Attitudes of Harcum 1973 Freshmen (IRR 73-29) 

58. This Year's College Freshmen: -Their Characteristics (IRR 74-5) 
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VI - STUDENT COMMRNTc; ^ ^eWS & EVALUATTON.c; 

1. Student Questionnaire (RM November 1966) 

2. Harcum Students Express Views (RM November 1967) 
d. Harcum Impressions - Students & Parents (IRR 67-7) 

S* rlu^'^^S ^^^^"^^^^ "Important" Study Habits & Distractions (IRR 67-8) 

5. CoUege Freshmen Speak Out (IRR 67-10) 

6. Why Recommend Harcum (IRR 67-12) 

7. The Student's View of Harcum (IRR 67-14) 

8. Reasons for Non-return of Invited Juniors (IRR 67-20) 

9. Motives for Attending I-Iarcum (IRR 68-6) 

10. Characteristics of an 'Ideal* Student (IRR 68-7) 

11. .Collegiate Educational Goals of Harcum Students & Others (IRR 68-8) 
lii. (joals of a Harcum Education (IRR 68-9) 

13. The Students View Harcum (IRR 68-10) 

14. Why 'Cut' Classes? (IRR 68-11) 

15. Harcum's and Nation's Freshmen Speak Out (IRR 68-12) 
15. Senior Students View Harcum (IRR 69-2) 

17. Reasons for Attending Harcum (IRR 69-11) 

18. I^ressions of Harcum Among High School Guidance Counselors, Freshmen 
AppUcants, Harcum Students & Faculty GRR 69-22) 

19. The Harcum 'Generation Gap' in Semantics (IRR 70-4) 

20. Institutional Research Studies. Motivation & Learning of Harcum Students 
oi c J (IRR 70-5) 

21. Student Evaluation of Reading Development Program (IRR 70-8) 

22. Values and Attitudes of Harcum Students and Faculty-Staff (IRR 70-12) 
26. btudent Selective Views of Harcum (IRR 70-19) 

24. Harcum Students CoUege -related Views & Opinions (ERR 70-25) 

II' ""^'^^^Students' ReaUsm in Academic Achievement Assessment (IRR 70-43) 

26. Student Concerns and CounseUng Interviews at Harcum (IRR 70-50) 

27. Parents/Students Viev/ Harcum (IRR 70-65) 

23. Educational Goals and Selected CoIIege-Related Valuations of PubUc and Private 
Junior College Students (IRR 71-14) " i-J-ivaie 

29. Student-Selected Characteristics of an "Ideal" Student (IRR 71-30) 

30. Faculty/Staff & Student-selected Characteristics of an "Ideal" Student(mR 71-34) 

31. Harcum - ACT YOUTHPOLL Results Revealing (IRR 71-35) 

32. Student-Evaluation of Public and Private T^vo-Year Colleges (IRR 72-12) 
3d. The otudents' View of Harcum (IRR 73-9) 

34. Harcum Students Evaluate Their College (IRR 73-13) 

II' Perceptions of PubUc & Private Junior College Students (IRR 73-14) 

36. V hy They Decide For Harcum (IRR 73-26) 

37. V, hat Makes A Good Junior College Teacher? (IRR 73-32) 

38. Student "Thinking" and Good Teaching (IRR 74-3) 

39. Students' Year-End Harcum Ratings "^(IRR 74-10) 
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VII - FRESHIviEN APPLICANTS 

1. Cxiality of Freshmen Applicants - Sept. 1962 & 1963 (RM Oct. 1963) 

2. Comparison of 'stated' withdrawal reasons" Sept. 1962 & 1963 Applicants 

(RM December 1963) 

3. Freshmen Applicants : 1964 & 1963 (RM Sept. 1964) 

4. September 1965 Admissions Applicants & Enrollment Projection (RM Oct. 1964) 

5. Comparison of "stated" Applicant Withdra^val Reasons: Sept. 1962, 1963, and 
1964 (RMNov. 1964) 

6. Freshmen AppUcants Comparison - Sept. 1964 & 1963 (RM Sept. 1965) 

7. Comparison of "Stated Reasons for Applicant Withdrawals. 1962-1965 

(RMOct. 1965) 

8. Freshmen Applicants for Sept. 1965 and 1966 (RM Oct. 1966) 

9. Analysis of "Stated" Reasons for Applicant "Withdrawals -1966 (RM Oct. 1966) 

10. Freshmen Applicants Comparisons: Sept. 1967-Sept. 1966 (RM Sept. '67) 

11. Analysis of ' Stated" Reasons for 1967 Applicant Withdrawals (RMOct. '67) 

12. Freshmen Admissions Recruitment (PJvi August 1969) 

13. Analysis of Freshmen Applications - Sept. 1969 & 1968 (RM 1969) 

14. Freshman Applicants Rejected - 1962 thru 1969 (RM Sept. 1969) 

15. Analysis of 'Stated' Reasons for 1969 Applicant Witlidrawals (RM Sept. '69) 

16. Admissions Recruitment Competition (RM August 1970) 

17. Harcum Applicants Sources (RM Sept. 1970) 

18. Analysis of Freshmen Applications -Sept. 1970 & 1969 (RM Sept. 1970) 

19. V'hy Do Invited Freshmen Applicants Not Enroll at Harcum? (IRR 70-32) 

20. Analysis of Freshmen Applications - Sept. 1971 & 1970 (RM jept. 1971) 

21. Declinations Among Accepted 1971 Freshmen Applicants (IRR 71-31) 

22. Admissions Recruitment "Competition" For September 1972 Freshmen 

(IRR 72-15) 

23. Harcum Boosters: Freshmen Applicant Sources (IRR 72-28) 

24. Home States of Freshmen: 1962 through 1973 (IRR 72-34) 

25. Admissions Recruitment "Competition" for September 1973 Freshmen 

(IRR 73-10) 

26. "Competition" For September 1973 Freshmen Very Keen (IRR 73-16) 

27. Locality 'Composition' of Harcum Freshmen: 1962 through 1973 (IRR 73-30) 

28. Harcum Boosters, AU! (IRR 74-20) 

29. Essentially, Harcum Freshmen Are Northeasterners (IRR 74-23) 

30. I-fercum Freshmen - Then and Nov/ (IRR 74-24) 
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- MISCELLANEOUS REPORTS 

1. Enrollment Projections: Sept. 1965 & 1966 (RM Sept. 1965) 

2. Enrollment Projections: Sept. 1967 & 1966 (RM Sept. 1966) 

3. Disciplinary Practices (IRR 67-2) 

4. Admissions Practices (IRR 67-3) 

5. Enrollment Projection for September 1970 (RM Sept. 1969) 

6. Freshman Orientation V/eeIc Report (IRR 69-9) 

7. First-to-Second Year Attrition Among Junior Colleges (IRR 69-16) 

8. Institutional Research and Educational Development Programs (IRR 69-18) 

9. Accuracy of Sept. 1970 Enrollment Projections (Rm Sept. 1970) 

10. Enrollment Projection for September 1971 - (RM Sept. 1970) 

11. Accountability in I-[igher Education (RM Dec. 1970) 

12. Survey of Degree Program Offerings of Ten Junior Colleges (IRR 70-2) 

13. Slater Food Service Employees' Morale (IRR 70-11) 

14. Individual Differences and Differentiated Educational Practices (IRR 70-16) 

15. Junior College Self -Appraisal Technirues (IP.R 70-17) 

16. Selected Abstracts from American Educational Research Association '70 Meeting 

^ (IRR 70-20) 

17. A Curved Score for More (IRR 70-21) 

18. Why Educational Research (IRR 70-22) 

19. Job Satisfactions and"V\^ork Values for Women (IRR 70-42) 

20. Employment of 'Field' Admissions Personnel, Among Junior Colleges (IRR 70-41) 

21. Statistics in Research (IRR 70-58) 

22. Paper & Symposia Abstracts - American Educational Research Association 
1971 Meeting (IRR 71-3) 

23. Early Childhood Education Research Summary (IRR 71-7) 

24. Academically Spfaking-Eldest Children in Family Excel (IRR 71-9) 

25. Effects of Test-Iiiike Events and Note-taking on Learning from Lecture 
Instruction (RM January 1971) 

26. "Speeding Up The Learning Process" (RM March 1971) 

27. Instruction and Curriculum - Learning For Mastery (RM April 1971) 

28. Simpler Statistics - Summarized (RM April 1971) 

29. Enrollment Projection - Sept. 1971 (RM May 1971) 

30. Enrollment Projection for Sept. 1972 (I^M Sept. 1971) 

31. Accuracy of Sept. 1971 Enrollment Prediction (RMSept. 1971) 

32. Admissions "Input", Penna. Colleges/Universities - Sept. 71-70 (IRR 71-32) 

33. Nelson-Denny Reading Test Scores - 1971 Freshmen (RM Sept. 1971) 

34. Junior to Senior Attrition - By Curriculum and By Reason (RM Oct. 1971) 

35. Freshman Recruittnent for Sept. 1972 Enrollment (RM Dec. 1971) 

36. Evaluation of Early Childhood Staff Training Program -Recommendations 

(RMJan. 1972) 

37. Faculty Guidance/Counseling Activities at Small Junior Colleges (IRR 72-7) 
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X^IrR 72?nf '° '''' HOW 

40* RPv'""^ Long-Range Planning for Educational Renewal (RM July 1972) 
40. Revised Prediction, Sept. 1972 Enrollment (RIvi July 1972) ^ 

(I~32f'"'"'' ^"^^^^^ Research Association 

tl' ?.n<r.f °''r^'^''';'^ Educational Statistics for Penna. (RM July 1972) 

43. Capstone Survey (Mail Questioimaire Returns) (IRR 72-39) 

44. Research Information Dissemination to Board of Trustees (RM 1 M.v ^Q7^^ 
%' LoTr.' Management Information Syste^RR yS-iyf 

4o. Look Back to See Ahead (Semi-Annual Research Report Index) ^TRR 7^ ^o^ 

4 • ^rsfE^l?'^^ (IRP 73^23r ' 

48. Most xiffective Recruitment Methods (KIR 73-31) 

tn 707?/"/"'"'"'" ^"^^"^^ ? (IRR 73-35) 

5U. 1973 Index To Institutional Research Reports (IRR 74-1) 

Counselor Impressions of Harcum (IRR 74-4) 
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PUBLISHED ARTICLES 

1963 '/^ 

1. A Job Satisfaction Predictor ' ' ' " . r , 

Personnel Journal, October, Vol. 42. No. 9 

2. Education - A Matter of $$ and Sense 

Future, January 

1964 

3. An Occupational Study of Job Satisfaction and Need Satisfaction 

Journal of Experimental Education; Sumnxer, Vol. 32, No. 4 

T965 

4.. America's Nev/ Standard of Higher Education - The Junior College 
Future, January 

5. Why Guidance 

Personnel Journal; January, Vo. 44, No. 1 

1966 

6. Expectancy Tables and College Admissions 

Junior College Journal - February 

7. The Student Personnel Program - On The Threshold ? 

Personnel Journal - November, Vol. 45, No. 10 

1967 

8. Pressures and Practices in College Admissions 

College and University - V/inter 

1968 

9. Measuring Educational Progress Through ^Before* and 'After* Testing 

Psychology; May, Vol.5, No. 2 

10. Test Interpretation : A Major Guidance Dimension 

Personnel Journal - May 

11. Predicting Academic Performance from Expectancy Tables 

Personnel Journal - November 

12. Evaluating Faculty Instruction 

Scientia Paedagogica Experimentalis (Belgium) December 



1969 

13. Institutional Research - A Junior College Management Tool 

The Journal - College & University Personnel Association, Feb. Vol.20 

14. Smaller Junior Collesce Admissions Criteria, Selections and Enrollments 

Research In Education: VoL 4, No. 1 

15. What's Bugging High School Counselors? 

College Management; Winter 
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16. Dedication to Other s - 

Personnel Journal: Vol. 48, No. 7 

17. Motives for Attending Collecye 

Psychology: Nov. Vol. 6, No. 4 

1970 

18. Smaller Junior Colle.qe Admissions Criteria, Selections and Enrollments 

Scientia Paedasogica Experimeritalis (Belgium) Jan. Vol. VII, No. 1 

19. V/hat is a Colle/^e ? 

Psychology: Feb. Vol. VII, No. 1 

20. Faculty Advisor Guidance - Counseling Manual 

Research in Education, January 

21. Recommended Student Counseling Referral Procedures For Faculty & House 
Directors - Research in Education, January Vol. 5, No. 1 

22. Characteristics of Harcum Junior College Students 

Research in Education, Ivlarch Vol. 5, No. 3 

23. Studies Related to Grades and Grading Practices at Harcum 

Research in Education, L^ay Vol. 5, No. 5 

24. Institutional Research Studies, Motivation h Learning of Harcum Students 

Research in Education, June Vol. 5, No. 6 

25. Research Studies Completed at Harcum Junior College 

Research in Education, June Vol. 5, No. 6 

26. The Experimental School Calendar 

Research in Education - July Vol. 5, No. 7 

27. Junior College Appraisal Techntcues 

Research in Education - August VoL 5, No. 8 

28. How Much do Harcum Students Study ? 

Psychology: August 

29. Faculty Attitudes About Student Participation in Academic and Social Policy - 
Making Research in Education - September Vol. 5, No. 9 

30. ' ^Success" of "Calculated Risk" Students at Harcum Junior College 

Research in Education - November Vol. 5, No. 11 

31. Job Satisfactions and Work Values for V/omen 

Research in Education - November Vol. 5, No. 11 

32. Recommended Student Counseling Referral Procedures for Faculty and House 
Directors - CoUege Student Personnel Abstracts - Fall 1970 Vol. 8 No. 4 

33. V/hy Education Research 

Educational Media - Nov. - Dec. Vol. 3, No. 2 

34. Employment of 'Field' Admissions Personnel Among Junior Colleges 

Research in Education - Dec. Vol. 5, No. 12 

1971 

35. Fir st-toSecond -Year Attrition Among Junior Colleges 

Scientia Paedagogica Experimentalis (Belgium) Vol. VII, No. 1 

36. "Success" of "Calculated Risk" Students at Harcum Junior College 

Psychology. February Vol. 8, No. 1 

37. Evaluation of Harcum's Effects on Student Achievement 

Psychology: May Vol. 8 No. 2 
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38. The Harcum 'Generation Gap' in Semantics 

Psychology. August Vol, 8, No. 3 

39. Reading Preferences, Skills and Habits of Harcum Junior College and City • 
University of New York College Students " " 

Research In Education • July, VoU 6 No. 7 

40. Reading Improvements Associated with Harcum Reading Development Pro^pram 

Research in Education - July Vol. 6 No, 7 ' 

41. Faculty Attitudes About Student Participation in Academic and Social Policy - 
Making - College Student Personnel Abstracts, Summer 1971 Vol. 6 No. 4 

42. Junior College Appraisal Technicue s 

College Student Personnel Abstracts. Summer 1971 Vol. 6 No 4. 

43. Educational Goals and Selected College -Related Valuations cf Public and Private 
Junior College SDudents" ' 

Research in Education - October Vol. 6 No. 11 

44. Learning Conflicts Among Left-Handed, IVIixGd- Dominance Individuals 

Catalog of Abstracts (American Psychological Association ) October 

45. Leaminj? Conflicts Among Left-Handed. Mixed-Dominance Individuals 

SCRIBE - Penna. State Ed. Assoc, ~Cct. VoL 10, No. 1 

46. Psychometric Evaluation of Harcum Freshmen: 1962-1970 

RIE October Vol. 6 No, 10 

47. Roommate Impact Upon Academic Performance 

RIE October Vol. 6 No. 10 

48. Learning Conflicts Among Left-Handed, Mijced-Ctominance Individuals 

RIE November VoL 6 No. 11 ' I 

1972 

49. Faculty-ranked Importance of Several Criteria in Pay-Promotion Matters 

Scientia Paedogogica Experimentalis (Belgium) Vol, IX, No. 1, 1972 

50. Learning Conflicts Among Left-Handed. K^xed- Dominance Individuals 

Psychology, Vol. 9 No. 1 February ~ 

51. Roommate Impact Upon Academic Performance 

Psychology. Vol, 9 No. 3 1972 

52. The Nelson-Denny Reading Test and Harcum-eamed Academic Averages 

ERIC Research in Education March 1972 

53. Interpreting Nelson-Denny Reading Test Scores 

ERIC Research in Education, March 1972 

54. Institutional Research at Harcum Junior College, in "The Practitioner Viev;s 

Institutionai nesearch^'. ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior College, UCLA 
Topical paper No. 30, February 1972 

55. "Cuf Policy and Earned ^Deficiency' Grades of 'D^ and 'F' 

Psychology. Vol. 9 No. 2 May 1972 

56. Tv/o-Year College Dropout - V/hy Do They Leave? V/ho Are They? How Many? 

ERIC Research in Education, April 1972 

57. Institutional Research Studies (Serni -annual Summary -July- DececLber 1971) 

ERIC - RIE April 1972 

58. Evaluation of Harcum' s Effect on Student Achievement 

ERIC - RIE April 1972 
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59. Faculty Effectiveness - A Pilot Study of Student Evaluation at Harcum Jr. Collei^e 

ERIC - RIE April 1972 

60. Psychometrics at Harcum 

BRIC - RIE July 1972 (061254) 

61. Values and Perceptions of , a Private Junior Coller^e Faculty; Public Community 
College Faculties and Students - EjRIC RIE August 1972 (G61945) 

62. The Harcum Student-Graduate in Retrospect: A Decade of Development 

ERIC - RIE July 1972 (061254) 

63. Abstracted: - Tv/o Yc:?ar College Dropouts, Why Do They Leave? Who Are They 
How Many ? and Learning Conflict Among Left-Handed, |vlixed- Dominance 
Individuals. College Student Personnel Abstracts -Ciaremont Graduate School 

FaU 1972. Vol 8, No. 1 



1973 



64. Sustained Student 'Holding Power' at Harcum 

Psychology - A Journal of Human Behavior. Voh 10 No. 1. Feba 1973 

65. Concept Leaminfi- Mastery in Harcum Junior Colle.p:e Laboratory Nursery School - 
Kinderfflrten - Psychology ^ A Journal of Human Behavior Vol 10, No. 2 -May 

66. Two- Year College Faculty Attitudes: Innovation Readiness 

Scientia Paedagogica ExperimentalLs (Belgium) Vol. X No. 1. 1973 

67. Capstone Survey: Mail Questionnaire Returns 

ERIC - RIE March 1973 (069267) 

68. Tv/o-Year College Faculty Attitudes: Innovation Readiness 

ERIC - RIE March 1973 (069273) 

69. Simpler Statistics - Summarized 

ERIC - RIE March 1973 (069745) 

70. Institutional Research and Long- Range Planning (In Pursuit of Excellence) 

EPDA Institute, Long-Range Planning for Independent Junior Colleges, 
5 April 1973, Marymount College, Arlington, Va. 

71. Institutional Research for Tv/o-Year Collefres: Communit^^ and Junior 

Psychology?' - A Journal of Human Behavior. Vol. 10, No. 3, Aug. 1973 

72. Job Satisfaction and Work Values for Women 

Journal of the National Association of V/omen Deans and Counselors. 
Summer 1974. Vol. 37. No. 4 

73. Some Basics of Sound Human Relations 

Personnel Journal, August 1973 Vol. 52. No. 8 

74. Tv/0"Year College Faculties: Their Values & Perceptions 

Psychology - A Journal of Human Bqjiavior-Vol 10, No. 4 Nov. 1973 

75. Two Year CoLLege Faculties: Their Values:^ & Perceptions (and) Values and 
Perceptions of Community Colleg^e Students 

ERIC - RIE September 1973 (076194) 

76. Values and Perceptions of Public and Private Junior College Students 

College Student Personnel Abstracts, Claremont Graduate School. Oct. '73. 

77. Art Education - Means or End? 

ERIC - RIE November, 1973 (ED078835) 

78. Students at a Private College in "New Directions for Community Colleges'* - 
(Understanding Diverse Students) 

No. 3, Autumnfl973. jossey-Bass, Inc. Publishers, San Francisco 

lf)0 
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79» Harcum Educational Outcomes 

Psychology - A Journal of Human Behavior Voh 10 No. 4. Nov, 1973 
80, "Totar' Learnlnf?/Dcvelopment at Harcum Junior Collepre 

Psychology - Vol. 11, No. 1 Feb. '74 
8h Description of an Experiment in the Conception of Leaminrr-Development at 
Harcum Junior College 

Scientia Paedagogica Experimentalis (Belgium) Vol. XI. No, 1. 1974 
82,.^,. An In-Depth Evaluation of Harcum by 74 Graduates 

ERIC -RIE ED 094817 
83. Harcum Boosters, All! 

ERIC RIE ED 094829 
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HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE 

BRYN MAWR. PENNA. 19010 

Will Independsnt Tunior Colleges Survive? 

Boris Blai, Jr. 
Director of Research 
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1958. less than 400.000 students were enrolled nationally. Within a decade, this number had 
quadrupled; and five years later in 1973, the total e?cceeded 3,000.000. By 1980, it is 
expected that 40 out of each 100 students enrolled in higher education will be attending two- 
year colleges - with a total enrollment of 5 millioni The independent two-year colleges have 
been a part of this growth. Freedom to experiment and innovate in the classroom and to 
adapt their educational offerings to the specific needs of their clientele have contributed to 
the sustained vitality of independent two-year colleges. 

A goodly number of independent colleges have created or joined other institutions in 
their international study programs and culturaUy-enriching activities. Still others have taken 
advantage of their campus locations to offer unique and unusual teaching-learning experiences. 
The Washington Summer Program at Mount Vernon Junior College. Washington. D. C. ia- 
cludes both course offerings and internship programs. The program combines the advantages 
of classroom experience with all the opportunities to observe and participate in the practical 
dynamics of national government at the Capitol. 

In contrast to the tax-supported community colleges, many private, independent 
junior colleges have retained the virtue of small size, offering as it does greater opportunity 
to work closely with individual students and to develop special programs for them. Although 
Size considerations do impose some problems in terms of Umited faculty, finances, and 
taciuties. many colleges have demonstrated sound management thinking to comoensate for 
tight resources. In further enrichment endeavors, clusters of these colleges exchang'^ 
teachers and stoff members, holding workshops and symposia to increase the knowledge of 
both faculty and staff. Other colleges demonstrate leadership in instructional experimentation, 
devise more viable course patterns, and disseminate theiEsults of useful discoveries that 
increase the effectiveness of the teaching-learning transaction. Results are shown in terns 
oi successful transfer recoids and employment achievements of their sttidents. 

Since more than half (52%) of these independent colleges are at least 45 years old 
having founding dates prior to the Great Depression of the 1930's. they have by definition 
weathered- the severe economic drought of that period. This suggests that many have a 
track record' of practical management competence . As in other aspects of junior college 
development, the financing patterns and success of individual institutions reflects, essen- 
tially, the quaJity of the management decisions made by its executive management and boards 
of trustees. Knowing the 'who', 'what', 'why', 'when', and the 'how' of sound financial 
management is a critical dimension of educational administration; most particularly urgent 
today as we listen to the insistent ticldng of the accountabifity clock. 

One of the greatest challenges to private junior colleges is to investigate alternative 
strategics that are adaptable to particular college settings. In order to do so. goaJs and 
measurable objectives must be carefully delineated and designed in order to attain those 
goals and the specific needs of students. 

A 1965 study by Pine Manor Junior College in Massachusetts found that private junior 
coUeges have patterns of expenditure which differ from those in other types of institutions- 
having lower instructional costs, they spend proportionately more than do four-year colleges 
for general administration, sUident services, public services, and general institutional 
expenditures, and have lower expenditures for libraries. Since these schools depend heavily 
upon student fees and since private expenditures are being curtailed and independent colleges 
are suffering severe cutbacks, it is unfortunate that neither existing federal legislation nor 
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the administrative branch of the government has adequately recognized or supported these 
private institutions. At present, they have but minimal representation in the U, S. Cffice of 
Education, and have not received an ecual share of federal funds appropriated for education. 
Richard Vvhitter, Executive Director, National Council of Independent Junior Colleges, 
abstracting HEGIS dataJNational Center for Educational Statistics, U.S. Office of Education), 
reveals modest revenues from federal grants: 1968-69 = 4. 1%; expressed as a percentage of 
current funds revenues; for academic 1969-70, some 4.9%; 1970-71 = 5.2%; and 1971-72 = 
8.7%. 

Mackay highlights some of the distinct advantages of the private two-year college that 
contribute to their educational effectiveness and increase their general 'index' of survival. 

Tl:e3e include community projects, remedial courses, international projects, ia- 
ser\^ice training, cooperative programs with other schools, and inner-city disadvantaged 
programs. Almost 170 people involved in these institutions offered examples of innovations 
and stimulating, imaginative practices. Selected samples of some of these programs and 
activities show their scope and their efforts to institute programs with special appeal. 
Community projects, for example, are conducted at Dean Junior College (Massachusetts) 
wherein various civic services are provided to local governments in and around the college 
and at Westbrook Junior College (Maine) leadership seminars to train civic leaders in the 
Portland area and weekly seminars for parents of adolescents are conducted. Spartanburg 
Junior ColJege (South Carolina) has a special summer program for 'high risk' students in 
English and Mathematics, while Harcum Junior College (Pennsylvania) conducts follow-up 
studies of calculated -risk (provisionally-admitted) freshmen. 

International projects are also popular. Bennett College (New York) has an Overseas 
Service Program which includes preparation and in-service training for bi-lingual secretaries, 
an overseas experience for design majors, and an East-West Studies Program. Green 
Mountain College (Vermont), in conjunction with the University of Vermont, has a junior year 
abroad program. 

In-Service Training has been instituted at Lees Junior College (Kentucky) wherein an 
intensive self -study is conducted in depth at the end of the academic year for two weeks. The 
entire faculty studies and analyzes philosophy, curricula, and directions of the college, and 
relates these to their cv/n individual courses. A Faculty Growth Program, a Title III program 
at Monticello College (Illinois) has established sabbaticals to visit other campuses, do small 
projects, and assemble learning materials. At Alice Lloyd College (Kentucky), the 'Human 
Encountering' Project brings four Appalachian colleges and the Council of Kentucky Indepen- 
dent Colleges and Universities together. Colleges to which students from Alice Lloyd have 
gone on these exchanges include Cornell, Kenyon, Wittenberg, Harvard, Garland Junior, 
and Radciiff. Union College's (New Jersey) extensive program in astronomy and sky study 
establishes a working partnership with public and parochial school systems of the county. 
Their observatory is also used by nearby colleges and professional scientific groups. 

Inner City-Disadvantaged Projects also abound in the private colleges. With GEO 
Funds, ghetto girls train to become teaching aides and Garland Junior College (Massachusetts) 
in cooperation with the Boston V/elfare Department, trains married women receiving welfare 
assistance to become teaching aides. Litilizing Chicago as a 'laboratory', Kendall College 
(lUinois) involves students in Day Care Center-Cook' County Hospital and a variety of 
community action projects. Experiences also include ecological studies of Chicago aud 
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As they compete for support in the academic marketplace, the financing of private 
junior colleges, both church-related and independent, looms as a major f inancial management 
challenge. For the church -related sector, schools may look to support from constituent 
bodies, as well as tuition and other fees, gifts, grants, and alumni assistance. Independent 
tv/o-year colleges must make-do without support from constituent bodies. Their financial 
solvency must be achieved without this added source of income. Under these circumstances, 
it is therefore particularly noteworthy that many private independent junior colleges continue 
to enjoy prospects for a long, vigorous, and productive life. 

Although cost effectiveness is only one of several practical steps toward institutional 
vitality, it is one giant step toward survival. Today, in another tight economy, America's 
independent junior colleges must limit their hiring of new faculty, and reduce the number of 
courses, small classes, and too many administrators overseeing programs. They must 
limit their expenses by curtailing program expansion; they must reexamine themselves 
individuaUy and collectively and apply practical management skills to their problems. 

Although the financial struggle is there and management must be especially adept in 
a tight market, from a qualitative standpoint, there has never been any doubt about the 
soundness of junior college programs. Evidence of a very convincing nature indicates that 
this will continue to be true. The 1964 Junior College Directory reports 59. 1% of the junior 
colleges in the United States accredited by regional accrediting associations. The 1972 
Directory reveals that 74% of independent junior colleges were accredited. 

As an integral and significant part of the junior college movement, private junior 
colleges wiU continue, the successful ones possessing two characteristics: a commitment to 
the junior college movement as a field in which their future lies, and equal commitment to 
institutional purposes which go beyond being merely competitors of public two-year colleges. 
Vv/ith all this, in order to survive, these private independent colleges must focus attention on 
their educational program and their services to society (unless institutions fulfill a need and 
serve a great purpose in the 70's, why should they survive?); find time to do the necessary 
planning with both short-term and long-term goals[; focus on well-rounded continuing develop- 
ment programs which emphasize support for and opportunities for investment in worthwhile 
educational objective's; and enlist trustees and other volunteers who will believe in, work for, 
and give adequate support to their programs. V/ell-deflned educational objectives relevant to 
these times are necessary as are effective student recruitment programs designed to bring 
to the institution the quality and quanfity of students who can best be served. Able management 
well-rounded development programs, trustee leadership, and favorable state and federal tax 
laws are also prerequisites to continuing existence. 

One last dimension should be noted. In one sense, it is an integral part of all others: 
it is evaluation, the fifth step within the total management process of Plan, Organize, Staff, 
Execute, and Evaluate. Ignorance is more costly than education. For some time industry 
has realized that institutional research (or self evaluation) is essential to the successful 
accomplishment of the first four steps in the management process. Education, very much 
like industry, should also be asking many searching questions of itself because education 
has actually become big business. Within this framework, institutional research and evalua- 
tion of institutional effectiveness are important, 
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The time is now long-overdue to recognize the mutuality of interests and common 
goals of private and public two-year colleges. Clearly," a remarkable and inviting future is 
ahead for those who prepare professionally to have a part in what is perhaps the most note- 
worthy educational development of this century. Helping to prepare students to effectively 
assume their varied roles within today's highly complex and competitive world is the common 
thread; it links both in an exciting common cause. Realistically, both public and private two- 
year colleges must recognize that contemporary Americans from all socio-economic back- 
grounds are expected to assume varied roles throughout the course of their lives. 

There is no education technology which v/ill ever substitute for education management. 
I paraphrase George Bonham, who recently noted that higher levels of both competence and 
perception are going to be required as a matter of course. Those two-year, independent 
junior colleges which continue to achieve them v/ill play an important role in the future 
academic world. For these colleges to survive, it is sine qua non to avoid the twin pitfalJs 
of complacency and misdirection by achieving higher levels of bpth perception and 
competence. Harcum anticipates being among those which will continue! 
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Someone once characterized research as a systematic search for undiscovered truths. 
It therefore would follow that institutional research is that systematic search concerned with 
undiscovered truths about an institution. 

As a result of perceptive decisions by its Board of Trustees, Harcum has, throughout 
the past Decade of Development, achieved an exciting vitality of educational purpose. College 
management, under the dynamic executive guidance and leadership of Harcum's fourth 
president. Dr. Mchael A. Duzy, has recognized the timely need, in this era of educational 
accountability, for realistic self-evaluation. Through on-going and vigorous questioning of 
its policies, programs, and practices, the College has demonstrated a consistent 'track- 
record' in the all-important management practice of sound self- evaluation. 

It is for this express purpose of reassessment that the Office of Institutional Research 
was established; to test existing goals and practices for current strength and vitality. It is 
why the 388 research reports have been prepared. The referenced documents have received 
wide dissemination among Harcum faculty and staff personnel, as well as others who have 
expressed an interest in the College, 

On-going assessment desig;ned to improve the College ; this has been the keystone of 
Harcum's efforts in this area. The results documented in this index supercede the index 
dated January 1975. To facilitate its use it is organized into 8 sections, each consisting of a 
chronological listing of Institutional Research Reports (IRR's) and Research Memoranda 
(RM's) germane to the subject-area. 



NOTE : The parenthetical notation in the upper right-hand corner of each IRR, (Roman 
numerals I to VIII) indicate the section of this index under which the IRR should be posted 
thus providing at all times a ready reference to institutional research docuinents. 
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Alumnae Achievements (Alumnae/Parent Comments 

College Curricula, Programs, and Other Characteristics 
Faculty Comments, Views, and Evaluations ............ 

Student Academic Achievement 

Student Characteristics 

Student Comments, Views, and Evaluations... 

Freshman Applicants ; 

Miscellaneous Reports 
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ALUMNAE/PA RENTS CClVlIviENTS AND ALUMNAE ACHIEVEMENTS 

1. Harcum Impressions - Parents (IRR 67-5) 

2. Parental Impressions of Harcum (IRR 67-24) 

3. Alumnae Survey- 1968 Grads. (IRR 68-3) 

4. Retail Merchandising Graduates' Comments - 1965-1966 (IRR 69-0) 

5. Alumnae Tea Evaluation (IRR 69-14) 

6. Harcum Alumnae Speak Cut (IRR 69-21) 

7. Alumnae -evaluated ' Worth" of Harcum Courses (IRR 70-39) 

8. Alumnae Facts Reveal Harcum Success (IRR 70-42) 

9. Parental Education & Occupations:-1964 thru 1967 & 1970 Freshmen (IRR 70-47) 

10. What "Happens" to Early Childhood Education Graduates? (IRR 70-53) 

11. Speech and Drama Graduates Foilow-up Survey (IRR 70-54) 

12. Follow-up of Medical Asst. & Medical Technology Graduates 1963-1969 

„ (RM -April 1971) 

Id. Harcum Graduates Prosper (IRR 71-24) 

14. Parental Reactions to "This is Harcum" (RM August 1971) 

15. The Harcum Student/Alumnae In Retrospect-A Decade of Development (IRR 71-38) 

16. Alumnae Viev/s Regarding 3 or 4 yr. Progi'ams Offered by Harcum (RM Jan. 1972) 

17. Harcum Secretarial Graduates "Succeed" (IRR 72-6) 

18. Candid Voices - Harcum 1972 Graduates Speak Cut (IRR 72-27) 

19. Alumnae Commehts (RM-August 1972) 

20. Harcum 1972 Graduates^ Move Ahead (IRR 72-29) 

21. Harcum Honors Graduates and Post Harcum Record (IRR 72-30) 

22. Transfer Acceptance of Harcum Students (IRR 72-33) 

23. Parents and Freshmen Assess Harcum (IRR 73-2) 

24. V.hy Resident Students Attend Harcum (IRR 73-11) 

25. Alumnae Response to Question: "Should Harcum Go Co-ed?" (IRR 73-12) 

26. Harcum Graduates "Prosper" (IRR 73-25) 

27. A Half-Century of Alumnae Respond: 1923-1973 (IRR 74-9) 

28. As Alumnae Parents View Us (IRR 74-12) 

29. Harcum Graduates Transfer! (IRR 74-15) 

30. Harcum '74 Grads Report In (IRR 74-16) 

31. Employer-Based Evaluations cf Harcum Programs (IRR 74-17) 

32. An In-Depth Evaluation of Harcum By '74 Graduates (IRR 74-19) 

33. Biography of One Hundred Harcum Graduates (IRR 75-8) 
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II COLLEGE CURRICULA, PRCGRAMS & CTHER CHARACTERISTICS 

1. Admissions Follow -Up Practices (IRR 63-1) 

2. First Annual Evaluation-Student Guidance (RM-Sept, 1963) 

3. Grade -Point Distributions - Feb, 1965 (RM-Feb. 1965) 

4. Student Personnel Activities (IRR 66-1) 

5. Nelson-Denny Reading Test (RM Get. 1966) 

6. Counseling Hints (RM-Feb. 1967) 

7. Fifth Annual Evaluation -Student Guidance Program (EM-Sept. 1967) 
C. Juniors to Seniors A ttrition:-l958 through 1967 (RM Cct. 1967) 
9. Class Absences and Grades (RM Dec, 1967) 

10. Harcum Grading- Practices (IRR 67-4) : 

11. Graduation Quality-Point Averages (IRR 67-11) 

12. Effects of Housing on CPA (IRR 67-21) 

13. Non-student Morale at Harcum (IRR 57-23) 

14. Test Interpretation: A Major Guidance Dimension (RM Fall 1967) 

15. Health Services at Small Junior Colleges (IRR 68-1) 

16. Small Jr. Coll. Adm. Criteria, Selections & Enrollments (IRR 68-2) 

17. Intra-Harcum Curriculum Changes-Classes of 1969 and 1970 (IRR.69-G) 

18. Academic Achievement Groups of Returned Invitees for Sept. *69 Enrollment 

(IRR 69-GC) 

19. Junior to Senior Student Attrition Rate: -1958 thru 1969 (RM Sept. 1969) 

20. A Study of Student Retention and Withdrawal (IRR 69-12) 

21. Current Harcum Grading Practices and Recommendations (IRR 69-19) 

22. Academic Counseling and Karcum-Earned Semester CPA (IRR 69-20) 

23. Impressions of Harcum Among High School Guidance Counselors, Freshmen 
Applicants, Harcum Students & Faculty (IRR 69-22) 

24. Test Interpretation Supports Learner-Oriented Education (RM Cct. 1970) 

25. Non-Student Morale at Harcum (IRR 7G-1) 

26. Institutional Research Motivation & Learning of Harcum Students 

Studies, (IRR 70-5) 

27. The Experimental School Calendar (IRR 70 -IC) 

28. Summary of 'Lower' First Semester Grades- 1969-70 (IRR 70-13) 

29. Spring Semester 1969-70 Mid-Term Grades (IRR 70-18) 

30. Critique of April 1970 Drug Presentation (IRR 70-26) 

31. Institutional Research Reports l969-70:-A Summary (IRR 70-27A) 

32. Cultural Heritage Course Evaluation (IRR 70-29) 

33. Vi^hy Harcum is Recommended by High School Guidance Personnel (IRR 70-34) 

34. High School to College-The Big Changeover (IRR 70-35) 

35. Evaluation of Harcum's Effects on Student Achievement (IRR 70-44) 

36. Abstracts of Research Office Published Articles (IRR 70-45) 

37. '^Holding Power" of Harcum Junior College (IRR 70-46) 

38. Journalism-Public Relations Curriculum (IRR 70-52) 

39. Foreign Language Reouirements (IRR 70-50) 

40. Academic Divisional Content of Harcum Curriculums (IRR 70-60) 

41. As Others See Us (IRR 70-61) 

42. Reading Improvements Associated with Harcum Reading Development Program 

(IRR 70-54) 

43. Institutional Research Studies & Published Articles: June-Dec. 1970 (IRR 70-1) 
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44. Health Center Patient Population Report (IRR 71-5) 

45. Transfer Counseling Refarence Manual (IRR 71-8) 

46. Analysis of Mid-term Academic Progress Reports: -Spring 1970 & 1971 (IRR 71-10) 
4/. Advanced Placement Program (RM March 1971.) 

48. "Deficiency" Grades and "Cut" PoUcy (Rlvf March 1971) 

50. The Nelson-Denny Reading Teat and Harcum-earned Academic Averages 

CI n I T (IRR 71-19) 

bi. Counseling Interviews at Harcum-Academic Year 1970-71 (IRR 71-22) 

52. A Decade of Student Withdrawals During Academic Year (IRR 71-23) 

53. Admissions Recruitment Competition and Enrollment Projection for Sept. 71 

^ . . (RM August 1971) 

54. critique, 1st Leadership Workshop/Seminar (RM Sent. 1971) 

55. Nelson-Denny Reading Test Score6-1971 Freshman (RM September 1971) 
5o. Sustained Student 'Holding Power' at Harcum (IRR 71-25) 

57. Research Office Publications (IRR 71-26) 

58. Critique of 1st Academic Orientation Sessions (RM October 1971) 

59. Student- Faculty Ratios, and other Statistics (RM Aufnist 1971) 

60. Junior to Senior Attrition-By Curricula and by Reasons (RM October 1971) 

61. Citations of Harcum Research Office PubUcations (RM October 1971) 

62. Open House Evaluation (RM November 1971) 

63. Trends in Harcum Grading Practices: -1967, 1969, 1971 (IRR 71-36) 

64. Educational Progress Through Relevant Research (Abstracts of IRR's Jan. to 
^ June, 1971) (IRR 71-21) 

65. Institutional Research Studies (Semi-annual Summary-July/Dec. 1971 (IRR 72-1) 

66. Harcum Developmental Reading Program "Results" (IRR 72-3) 

67. Health Center Patients Census (IRR 72-8) 

68. The "Provisional" Student at Harcum (RM Feb. 72) 

69. Recorded Counselijig Interviews -Academic Year 1971-72 (IRR 72-16) 

70. Health Center Patient Census (IRR 72-18) 

71. Institutional Self- Evaluation (Semi-annual Index: Jan-June '72 (IRR 72-24) 

72. Concept Mastery. Learning m Harcum Junior College Laboratory Nursery 
School/Kindergarten (IRR 72-25) 

73. Harcum Educational Outcomes (IRR 72-31) 

74. Junior to Senior Attrition - By Curriculum and Reason (IRR 72-36) 

75. Sustained Seven-Year Student-Body Stability (IRR 72-37) 

76. Harcum Reading Development Program Evaluation (IRR 73-3) 

77. V/hy Don't They Return" (IRR 73-4) ' - 

78. Harcum Students' Concerns (IRR 73-5) 

79. Harcum Counseling Services (RM 25 April 1973) 

80. "What 'Concerns' Harcum Students? (IRR 73-15) 

81. Concept Mastery- Learning in Harcum Montessori School (IRR 73- 18) 

82. • High" Student Holding Power Continues at Harcum (IRR 73-28) 

83. General Education Content of Harcum Curricula (IRR 73-33) 

84. Trends in Harcum Grading Practices: 1967 through 1973 (IRR 73-34) 

85. Counseling Interviews on Campus (IRR 74-6) 
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86. Health Center Patient Census: -1973 -74 (IR P. 74-11) 

87. Sustained Student-Body Stability Savored at Harcum (IRR 74-21) 

88. Vihy Harcum? (IRR 74-25) 

89. 1st to 2nd Year Harcum Attrition (IRR 74-26) 

90. Use of Harcum Library (IRR 74-27) 

91. Student Withdrawals - Fall Semesters of 1973 and 1974 (RM January 1.975 

92. Ubrary Circulations -1969-70 through 1973-74 (IRR 75-2) 

93. Counseling for 'Total' Student Development (IRR 75-3) 

94. Home Economics Program - Interest Level (RM February 1975) 

95. Cn -Going Counseling at Harcum (IRR 75-10) 

96. Comparative Ubrary Statistics: 1969/70-1974/75 (IRR 75-15) 
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1. Harcum Faculty Reading & Recreational Activities (IRR 67-1) 

2. Faculty Guidance - Counseling Activities - Small Jr. Colleges (IRR 67-19) 

3. Faculty Cpinionaire- 1969 & 1970 (IRR 69-10) 

4. Faculty-Student Assessed Prestige Values of Harcum Curricula (IRR 69 -13) 

5. Impressions of Haixum Among High School Guidance Counselors, Freshmen 
Applicants, Harcum Students & Faculty (IRR 69-22) 

6. Faculty Load Distributions: 1969-70 (IRR- 70-7) 

7. Attitudes and Values of Harcum Students and Faculty (IRR 70-12) 

8. The Harcum 'Generation Gap' in Semantics (IRR 70-4) 

9. Let's Lmprove Harcum (IRR 70-15) 

10. Faculty Attitudes about Student Participation in Academic & Social Policy-Making 

(IRR 70-24) 

11. Faculty Evaluated Basis for Unsatisfactory Student Grades (IRR 70-30) 

12. Faculty Load Distribution - Fall 1970 (IRR 70-51) 

13. Faculty Use of Institutional Research Reports (IRR 70-55) 

14. Faculty-ranked Importance of Several Criteria in Pay-Promotion Matters 

(IRR 70-62) 

15. Faculty Attitudes Toward Selected Educational Changes (IRR 71-11) 

16. Faculty Participation in Policy Deliberations-Academic Year 1970-71 (IP.R 71-12) 

17. Faculty-Staff Morale:-l971 (IRR 71 "28) 

18. Faculty Load Distribution- Fall 1971 (IRR 71-29) 

19. Faculty-Staff Evaluations of Research Cffice Publications (RM May 1971) 

20. Faculty/Staff & Student Selected Characteristics of an "Ideal" Student (IRR 71-34) 

21. Faculty Effectiveness -A 'Pilot' Study of Student Evaluation at HJC (IRR 71-37) 

22. Faculty Teaching Load Distribution-Spring 1972 (IRR 72-10) 

23. Values and Perc (Options of a Private Junior College Faculty; Public Community 
College Faculties and Students (IRR 72-13) 

24. Faculty /Student Participation in College Committees, Assembly and Council 

(IRR 72-19) 

25. Tv/o-Year College Faculty Attitudes: Innovation Readiness (IRR 72-38) 

26. Faculty Load Distribution (IRR 72-40) 

27. Harcum's Confidence Index for American Leaders (IRR 73-1) 

28. Student, Staff, and Faculty Opinionaire-A Co-ed Harcum (IRR 73-7) 

29. Faculty Load Distribution-Spring 1973 (IRR 73-8) 

30. Faculty/Student Participation-Committees, Faculty Assembly, College Council 

(IRR 73-21) 

31. Viewpoints - To Each Fiis Own! (IRR 74-2) 

32. Faculty Load Distribution - Spring 1974 (IRR 74-7) 

33. Faculty/Student Participation: College Policy Deliberation 1973-74 (IRR 74-13) 

34. Faculty Load'MiStaribution-Spring 1975 (IRR 75-6) 

35. Faculty-Student Participation: College PoUcy Deliberations; 1974-75 (IRE 75-14) 
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STUDENT ACADEMC ACHIEVEMENT 



1. College Grades and 3tudy Habits (IRR 67-9) _ 

2. I^easuring Educational Progress tluru "Before" and "After" Testing (IRR 67-13) 

3. Baccalaureate Grade -Point -Averages for Harcum Graduates (IRR 67-15) 

4. How 'Calculated Risks' Fare at Harcum (Provisional Students) (IRR 69-4) 

5. Institutional Research Studies, Motivation & Learning of Harcum Students 

(IRR 70-5) 

6. Grade Distributions: Fall 1969 & 1968 (IRR 70-6) 

7. Analysis of mid -term Progress Reports: Fall 1969 (IRR 70-17) 

8. Grade Distribution: Spring 1969-70 (IP.R 70-28) 

9. Seniors With Graduating Honors: 1964-1970 (lER 70-31) 

10. Standardized Test Scores and Grade -Point Averages AmongT970 Freshmen 

(IRR 70-4) 

11.. Analysis of Failing Mid-Term Acadomic Progress Reports - Fall 1970 and 1969 

(IRR 70-59) 

12. Summary of 'Lower' Semester Grades-Fall '70, '69, '66 and '63 (IRR 71-2) 

13. Roommate Impact Upon Academic Performance (IRR 71-6) 

14. Harcum First Year Achievement of 'Top Ten' Academic -Potential 1970 Freshmen 

(IRR 71-16) 

15. Graduating Honors Seniors -1964 through 1971 (IRR 71-17) 

16. Grade Distribution-Spring Semester, 1970-71 (IRR 71-20) 

17. Increased "B" Grades -Spring Semester, 1970-71 (RM September 1971) 

18. 'Deficiency' Mid-Term Grades of "F" and "D" (IRR 71-33 

19. Trends in "Lower" Grades (Fail 1971; '70; '69; '66; '65) (IRR 72-5) 

20. "Failing" Mid -Term Grades -Spring Semesters, 1970, 1971, 1972 (IRR 72-14) 

21. Honors Graduates Among Seniors: 1964 through 1972 (IRR 72-20) 

22. Kow Did the "Top Ten" Fare - Academically? (IRR 72-21) 

23. The Nelson-Denny Reading Test 'Tredicts" Harcum Academic Achievement 

(IRR 72-22) 

24. Grade Distribution-Spring Semester 1972 (IRR 72-23) 

25. Grade Distribution - Fall 1972 (IRR 73-6) 

26. Grade Distribution - Spring Semester, 1973 (IRR 73-20) 

27. Parietals and Academic Achievement (IRR 73-22) 

28. A Decade of 'Honors' Graduates: 1934-1973 (IRR 73-24) 

29. Nelson-Denny: A Valuable Guide (IRR 73-27) 

30. Harcum Honors Graduates (IRR 74-18) 

31. Nelson-Denny Reading Test (1974 Freshmen) (IRR 74-22) 

32. Learning Receptivity? and Independent Study (IRR 75-4) 

33. 1975 'Honors' Graduates (IRR 75-11) 

34. Poor Academic Performance - Why? (IRR 75-13) 



oTUDENT CH/\RACT ERISTICS 



1. Student V ithdrav'als:'6l-'62 & '62-'63 (RM May 1963) 

2. Comparison of 1962. 1963 & 1964 Freshmen SCAT-STEP Test Results 

(RM Cctcber 1964) 

3. Distribution of SAT scores -September 1965 Fre'Shmen (RM Sept. 1965) 

4. The Harcum Student-A Statistical Profile (RM June 1967) 

5. Comparison of Freshmen SCAT-STEP Scores-Classes of 1962 thru 1967 (RM 1967) 

6. Personality Profile- 1967 Freshman Class (RM October 1967) 

7. Nelson-Denny Reading Test Vocabulary and Comprehension Scales (RM Cct. '69) 

8. Harcum Graduates Transfer (IRR 67-6) 

9. Personality Profile - 1967 Freshmen (IRR 67-16) 

10. Transfer Acceptance of Former Harcum Students-September '67 Enrollment 

aPvR 67-17) 

11. Degrees of Expressed Vocational toterest-Sept. '67 Freshmen (IRR 67-18) 

12. SCAT-STEP Averages -Resident and Lay Students (IRR 67-22) 

13. V ho Uses the Harcum Library (RM Dec. 1967) 

14. New Student I. Q. & C5EB Distribution- by Program (RM Nov. 1968) 

15. A Comparison of I. Q. Distributions: 1965-1968 (RM Nov. 1968) 

16. How Much Do Harcum Students Study? (IRR 68-4) 

17. Reasons Why Harcum is Recommended (IRR 68-5) 

18. How 1967 Freshmen, Harcum's & Nation's, View Themselves (RM Cct. J968) 

19. Student Withdrawals During Academic Years 1961 thru 1969 (RM Aug. 1969) 

20. Harcum Graduates Transfer (IRR 69-3) 

21. Nelson-Denny Reading Test-1966. 1967 & 1969 Freshmen (IRR 69-5) 

22. Composite Personality Profile- 1969 Freshrrien (IRR 69-5) 

23. Comparative Profiles -Freshmen: 1961 thru 1969 (IRR 69-7) 

24. Use of Harcum Library- 1969 (IRR 69-8) 

25. Study Habits and Attitudes of 1969 Freshmen (IRR 69-15) 

26. Freshman Class Profiles: -1962 on (IRR 70-3) 

27. Analysis of SAT & I.Q. Scores-1969 Freshmen (IRR 70-9) 

28. Use of Harcum Library-Follov/-Up Report (IRR 70-J4) 

29. Voluntary Dropouts: -1969-70 

30. A Profile of Harcum Freshmen:- 1969-70 (IRR 70-27) 

31. Academic Adjustment and Persistence of 'Calculated Risk' Students at HJC 

(IRR 70-33) 

32. "Success" of 'Calculated Risk' Students at HJC (IRR 70-36) 

33. The Home States of Harcum Students 1961-1970 (IRR 70-37) 

34. Harcum Grads vs Harcum 1-yr. Dropouts Excel in 4-Yr. College Transfers 

(IRR 70-38) 

35. Book Circulations -October 1970 (RM November 1970) 

36. Psychometric Evaluation of Harcum Education: -1962- 1970 (IRR 70-48) 

37. Student Retention and AUthdrawals at Harcum (IRR 70-49) 
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38. Study Habits and Attitudes of 1970 Freshmen (IRR 70-57) 

39. Reading Preferences, Habits & Skills of HJC 8e CUNY Comm. College Students 

(IRR 70-63) 

40. What's Your L. Q. ? (Library Quotient?) (RM Feb. 1971) 

41. S.A.T. Scores (RM Feb. 1971) 

42. S.A.T. Scores (RM March 1971) 

43. Student Withdrawals during Academic Year (RM May 1971) 

44. Cumulative Averages and Activities 'Joiners' (IRR 71-15) 

45. Study Habits and Attitudes of 1971 Freshmen (IRR 71-27) 

46. Demographic Profile - Summer Session Students V.'ho Attended Evening Division, 
Academic 1970/71 (RM Aug. 1971) 

47. Learning Conflict, Among Left-Handed, Mixed Dominance Individuals (IRR 71-18) 

48. library Books Circulations Ratios (RM Aug. 1971) 

49. Psycbometrlcs at Harcum (IRR 72-2) 

50. Academically-Speaking, V'ho Visits Harcum Health Center? (IRR 7''-4) 

51. Decade Geographic Distribution-Freshman Classes, .1962-1971 (RM Jan. 1972) 

52. Harcum Helps Close Critical -Thinlcing "Gap" (IRR 72-17) 

53. Class Profile- 1972 Freshmen (Counselor FACT Sheet) September 1972 

54. Study Habits and Attitudes of 1972 Freshmen (IRR 72-35) 

55. Student, Staff , and Faculty Cpinionnaire-A Co-ed Harcum? (IRR 73-7) 

56. Changing Characteristics of College Freshman V omen (RM March 1973) 

57. Study Habits and Attitudes of Harcum 1973 Freshmen (IRR 73-29) 

58. This Year's College FresJimenv-Their Characteristics (IRR 74-5) 
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STUDENT COMMENTS, VIEW'S & EVALUATICNS 

1. Student Questionnaire (RM Noveniber 1966) 

2. Harcum Students Express Views (RM November 1967) 

3. Harcum Impressions -Students & Parents (IFR 67-7) 

4. Freshmen Evaluated "Important" Study Habits & Distractions (IRR 67-8) 

5. College Freshmen Speak Cut (IRR 67-10) 

6. Why Recommend Harcum (IRR 67-12) 

7. The Student's View of Harcum (IRR 67-14) 

8. Reasons for Non-return of Invited Juniors (IRR 67-20) 

9. Motives for Attending Harcum (IRR 68-6) 

10. Characteristics of an *Idear Student (IRR 68-7) 

11. Collegiate Educational Goals of Harcum Students & Others (IRR 68-8) 

12. Goals of a Harcum Education (IRR 68-9) 

13. The Students View Harcum (IRR 68-10) 

14. Why 'Cut* Classes? (IRR 68-11) 

15. Harcum's and Nation's Freshmen Speak Out (IRR 68-12) 

16. Senior Students View Harcum (IRR 69-2) 

17. Reasons for Attending Harcum (IRR 69-11) 

18. Impressions of Harcum Among High School Guidance Counselors, Freshmen 
Applicants, Harcum Students & Faculty (IRR 69-22) 

19. The Harcum 'Generation Gap* in Semantics (IRR 70-4) 

20. Institutional Research Studies, Motivation & Learning of Harcum Students 

(IRR 70-5) 

21. Student Evaluation of Reading Development Program (IRR 70-8) 

22. Values and Attitudes of Harcum Students and Faculty-Staff (IRR 70-12) 

23. Student Selective Views of Harcum (IRR 70-19) 

24. Harcum Students College-related Views and Opinions (IRR 70-25) 

25. Harcum Students* Realism in Academic Achievement Assessment (IRR 70-43) 

26. Student Concerns and Counseling Interviews at Harcum (IRR 70-50) 

27. Parents/Students View Harcum (IRR 70-65) 

28. Educational Goals and Selected College -Related Valuations of Public and Private 
Junior College Students (IRR 71-14) 

29. Student-Selected Characteristics of an 'Ideal" Student (IRR 71-30) 

30. Faculty/Staff & Student -selected Characteristics of an "Ideal" Student (IRR 71-34) 

31. Harcura-ACT YCUTHPOLL Results ReveaUng (IRR 71-35) 

32. Student Evaluationof Public and Private Two- Year Colleges (IRR 72-12) 

33. The Students' Viev/ of Harcum (IRR 73-9) 

34. Harcum Students Evaluate Their College (IRR 73-13) 

35. Values & Perceptions of Public & Private Junior College Students (IRR 73-14) 

36. Why They Decide For Harcum (IRR 73-26) 

37. What Makes A Good Junior College Teacher? (IRR 73-32) 

38. Student 'Thinking*' and Good Teaching (IRR 74-3) 

39. Student's Year-End Harcum Ratings (IRR 74-10) 

40. Today's Women Students: New Outlooks! (IRR 75-9) 
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FRE3HMEN APPLICANTS 

1. Quality of Freshmen Applicants -Sept, 19&2 & 1963 (RM October 1963) 

2. Comparison of 'stated' withdrawal reasons- Sept, 1962 & 1963 Applicants 

(RM December 1963) 

3. Freshmen Applicants: 1964 & 1963 (RM Sept. 1964) 

4. September 1965 Admissions Applicants & Enrollment Projection (RM Oct, 1964) 

5. Comparison of 'stated' Applicant V'ithdrawal Beasons: Sept. 1962, 1963, and 1964 

(RM November 1964) 

6. Freshmen Applicants Comparison -Sept. 1964 and 1963 (RM September 1965) 

7. Comparison of "Stated Reasons for Applicant Withdrawals-19&2-1965 

(RMCct. 1965) 

8. Freshmen AppUcants for Sept. 1965 and 1965 (RM Oct. 1966) 

9. Analysis of "Stated" Reasons for Applicant Withdrawals -1966 (RM Oct. 1966) 

10. Freshmen Applicants Comparisons: Sept. 1967 -Sept. 1966 (RMSept. 1967) 

11. Analysis of "Stated" Reasons for 1967 Applicant V/ithdrawals (RM October 1967) 

12. Freshmen Admissions Recruitment (RM August 1969) 

13. Analysis of Freshmen AppUcations - Sept. 1969 & 1968 (RM 1969) 

14. Freshman AppUcants Rejected - 1962 thru 1969 (RM Sept. 1969) 

15. Analysis of 'Stated' Reasons for 1969 Applicant Withdrawals (RM Sept. 1969) 

16. Admissions Recruitment Competition (RM August 1970) 

17. Harcum Applicants Sources (RM Sept. 1970) 

18. Analysis of Freshmen AppUcations - Sept. 1970 & 1969 (RM Sept. 1970) 

19. Why Do Invited Freshmen AppUcants Not Enroll at Harcum? (IRR 70-32) 

20. Analysis of Freshmen Applications-Sept. 1971 & 1970 (RMSept. 1971) 

21. DecUnations Among Accepted 1971 Freshmen AppUcants (IRR 71-31) 

22. Admissions Recruitment "Competition" For September 1972 Freshmen 

(IRR 72-15) 

23. Harcum Boosters: Freshmen AppUcant Sources (IRR 72-28) 

24. Home States of Freshmen: 1962 thru 1973 (IRR 72-34) 

25. Admissions Recruitment "Competition" for September 1973 Freshmen (IRR 73-10) 

26. "Competition" For September 1973 Freshmen Very Keen (IRR 73-16) 

27. Locality 'Composition' of Harcum Freshmen: 1962 thru 1973 (IRR 73-30) 

28. Harcum Boosters, AUI (IRR 74-20) 

29. Essentially, Harcum Freshmen are Northeasterners (IRR 74-23) 

30. Harcum Freshmen-Then and Now (IRR 74-24) 

31. Admissions Recruitment 'Competition' for September 1975 Freshmen (IRR 75-7) 

32. Analysis of Freshmen AppUcations Sources (IRR 75-16) 
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Vm MISCELLANECUS REPCRTS 

1« Enrollment Projections: Sept. 1965 & 1966 (RM September 1965) 

2. Enrollment Projections: Sept. 1967 & 1966 (RM SeptemJber 1966) 

3. Disciplinary Practices (IRR 67-2) 

4. Admissions Practices (IRR 67-3) 

5. Enrollment Projection for September 1970 (RM Sept. 1969) 

6. Freshman Orientation V/eek Report (IRR 69-9) 

7. Fir st-to -Second Year Attrition Among Junior Colleges (IRR 69-16) 

8. Institutional Research and Educational Development Programs (IRR 69-18) 

9. Accuracy of Sept. 1970 Enrollment Projections (RM September 1970) 

10. Enrollment Projection for September 1971 (RM September 1970) 

11. Accountability in Higher Education (RM Decemlier 1970) 

12. Survey of Degree Program Offerings of Ten Junior Colleges (IRR 70-2) 

13. Slater Food Service Employees' Morale (IRR 70-11) 

14. Individual Differences and Differentiated Educational Practices (IRR 70-16) 

15. Junior College Self -Appraisal Techniques (IRR 70-17) 

16. Selected Abstracts from American Educational Research Association '70 Meeting 

(IRR 70-20) 

17. A Curved Score for More (IRR 70-21) 
13. Why Educational Research (IRR 70-22) 

19. Job Satisfactions and Work Values for Women (IRR 70-42) 

20. Employment of 'Field' Admissions Personnel Among Junior Colleges (IRR 70-41) 

21. Statistics in Research (IRR 70-58) 

22. Paper & Symposia Abstracts - American Educational Research Association 1971 
Meeting (IRR 71-3) 

23. Early Childhood Education Research Summary (IRR 71-7) 

24. Academically Speaking-Eldest Children in Family Excel (IRR 71-9) 

25. Effects of Test- like Events and Note-taking on Learning from Lecture Instruction 

(RM January 1971) 

26. "Speeding Up The Learning Process" (RM March 1971) 

27. Instruction and Curriculum -Learning For Mastery (RM April 1971) 

28. Simpler Statistics -Summarized (RM April 1971) 

29. Enrollment Projection - Sept. 1971 (RM May 1971) 

30. Enrollment Projection for Sept. 1972 (RM Sept. 1971) 

31. Accuracy of Sept. 1971 Enrollment Prediction (RMSept. 1971) 

32. Admissions "Input", Penna. Colleges/Universities - Sept. '71-70 (IRR 71-32) 

33. Nelson-Denny Reading Test Scores -1971 Freshmen (RM Sept. 1971) 

34. Junior to Senior Attrition - By Curriculum and By Reason (RM Oct. 1971) 

35. Freshman Recruitment for Sept. 1972 Enrollment (RM Dec. 1971) 

36. Evaluation of Early Childhood Staff Training Program-Recommendations 

(RM January 1972) 

37. Faculty Guidance/Counseling Activities at Small Junior Colleges (IRR 72-7) 
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38. Two- Year College Dropouts -Yslhy Do They Leave? V/ho Are They? How Many? 

(IRR 72-11) 

39. Harcum Long-Range Planning for Educational Renewal (RM July 1972) 

40. Revised Prediction, Sept. 1972 Enrollment (RM July 1972) 

41. Paper and Symposia Abstracts, American Educational Research Association 

(IRR 72-32) 

42. Projections -Selected Educational Statistics for Penna. (RM July 1972) 

43. Capstone Survey (Mail Questionnaire Returns) (IRR 72-39) 

44. Research Information Dissemination t'o Board of Trustees (RM 1 May, 1973) 

45. Vocational Education Management Information System (IRR 73-17) 

46. Look Back to See Ahead (Semi -Annual Research Report Index) (IRR 73-19) 

47. Research Cffice Published Articles (Abstracts) (IRR 73-23) 

48. Mcst Effective RecTuitiw.ent Methods (IRR 73-31) 

49. "What is Harcum's Current M. Q. ? (IRR 73-35) 

50. 1973 Index Tolnstitutional Research Reports (IRR 74-1) 

51. Counselor Impressions of Harcum (IRR. 74-4) 

52. Harcum Enrollments -Decade Projected (RM November 1974) 

53. "Cultivating" High School Counselors (RM November 1974) 

54. Two-Year College Higher Education Statistics (RM November 1974) 

55. Is iJ: really a better technicue? (RM November 1974) 

56. Cost Controls Save Jobs (RM-December 1974) 

57. Money Stretching: Managing the Higher Education Dollar (RM DecemJber 1974) 

58. Harcum Admissions Counter National Trend (RM December 1974 

59. Index to Institutional Research Reports & Publications (IRR 75-1) 

60. Index to Harcum Institutional Research Reports (IRR 75-17)"- 
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HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE 

BRYN MAWR. PENNA. 19010 



Cffice Of Research Index To ,VT7n 

1-^^ 75^18 PubUshed Articles 

Research Cffice, Administration Division 

DubUshfdTn^Jpt n'"""' f "'^ '""'"^ ^^^^^^^h Cffice have been 

published in the following professional journals which are listed below alphabetically: 

1. Catalog of Abstracts -American Psycholo"'gical Association 

2. College Management 

3. College & University 

4. College Student Journal 

5. College Student Personnel Abstracts 

6. Educational Media 

7. EPDA Institute 

8. ERIC-Topical Paper: Jr. College Cleaiinghouse. Univ. of Cal. at L A 

9. Future ^ j^. x^. 

10. Improving College & University Teaching 

11. Internat'l Journal of Instructional Media 

12. Journal of Experimental Education 

13. Journal of Nafl Association of Women Deans & Counselors 

14. Junior College Journal 

15. New Directions in Community Colleges 

16. Personnel Journal 

17. Psychology 

18. Research in Education (ERIC) 

19. Scientia Paedagoglca Experimentalis 

20. SCRIBE: Penna. State Ed. Assoc. 

21. The J ournal: College & University Personnel Assoc. 

22. Women Studies Abstracts 

rhr.nnni'^° ^^^^^f ^^^^^^ reference - these articles which are listed below, are indexed 
chronologically by subjects, listed alphabetically. indexed 
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. ACADEivIIC ACHIEVEMENT : 

Measuring Educational Progress Through 'Before' and 'After' Testing 
Psychology, ^iay. Vol. 5. No. 2. 1968 

2. Predicting Academic Performance from Expectancy Tables 

Personnel Journal. November. Vol. 47. No. 11. 1968 

3. Evaluation of Harcum's Effects on Student Achievement 

Psychology. May.. Vo'- <?. No. 2. 1971 

1. Ibid 

RIE-ERIC. Vol. 7. No. 4. April 1972 

^* Roommate Impact Upon Academic Performance 

•Psychology. September. Vol. 9. Nl, 3. 1972 ■ 

6. Ibid 

RIE-ERIC. October. Vol. 6. No. 19. 1971 

^* The Nelson-Denny Reading Te st and Harcum-earned Academi c Averages 
RIE - ERIC. March. Vol. 7. No. 3. 1972 

^' Parietals an d Academic Achievement at Harcum Tunior College 
Psychology. Nov. 1974. Vol. 11. No. 4. ' ~~ 

9. Md 

? omen Studies Abstracts. Summer 1975. Vol. 4. No. 2 

10* Some Biochemical Correlates of Academic Perfo rmance 
RIE-ERIC. 1975. (in press) 

11. Poor.Academic Performance- Why? 
RIE-ERIC. 1975 (in press) 



ADMISSICNS: 

12. Expectancy Tables and College Admissions 

Junior College Journal, February. Vol. 36. No. 5. 1966 

13. What's Bugging High School Counselors? 

College Management. December 1966 

14. Pressures and Practices in College Admissions 

College and University. V.lnter. 1967 
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15. Smaller funior College Admissions Criteria, Selections and Enrollments 

Research in Eoucation (ERIC) Vol. 4. No. 1. 1969 

16. Smaller Junior College Admissions Criteria, Selections and Enrollments 

Scientia Paedagogica Experimentalis (Belgium) Jan. Vol. VII. No. 1. 1970 

17. Employment of 'Field' Admissions Personnel Among Junior Colleges 

Research in Education (ERIC). December. Vol. 5. No. 12. 1970 



FACULTY: 

18. Evaluating Faculty Instruction 

Scientia Paedagogica Experimentalis (Belgium) Dec. 1968 

19. Faculty Advisor Guidance/Counseling Manual 

Research in Education (ERIC) January 1970 

20. Faculty Attitudes About Student Participation in Academic and Social Policy-Making 

Research in Education (ERIC). September. Vol. 5. No, 9. 1970 

21. Faculty Attitudes About Student Participation in Academic and Social Policy- Making 

College Student Personnel Abstracts. Summer 1971. Vol. 6. No, 4 

22. Faculty-Ranked Importance of Several Criteria in Pay-Promotion Matters 

Scientia Paedagogica Experimentalis-^(Belgium) Vol. IX. No. 1, 1972 

23. Faculty Effectiveness -A Pilot Study of Student Evaluation at HJC 

RIE-ERIC. April. Vol. 7. No. 4. 1972 

24. Values and Perceptions of a Private Junior College Faculty; Pub lic Community College 
Faculties, and Students 

RIE-ERIC. August 1972. (ED 061945) 

25. Two-Year College Faculty Attitudes: Innovation Readiness 

Scientia Paedagogica Experimentalis (Belgium) Vol. X. No. 1. 1973 

26. Ibid , . 

RIE-ERIC. March 1973 (ED 069273 



27. Two-Year College Faculties: Their Values and Perceptions 

Psychology. Nov. 1973. Vol. 10. No. 4 

28. ttid 

RIE-ERIC. September 1973 (ED 076194) 
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GRADES: 

29. Studies Related to Grades and Grading Practices at Harcum 

Research in Education (ERIC) May. Vol. 5. No. 5. T970 

30. 'Cut' Policy and Earned 'Deficiency' Grades of 'D' and 'F' 

Psychology. Vol. 9. No. 2. May 1972 

31. 'F' and T Grade Patterns. 1969-70 to 1974-75 

RIE-ERIC. June 1975 (ED 103037) 



GUIDANCE: 



32. Why Guidance ? 

Personnel Journal. January. Vol. 44. No. 1. 1965 

33. The Student Personnel Program-Cn The Threshold ? 

Personnel Journal. November. Vol. 45. No. 10. 1966 

34. Test iDterpretation: A Major Guidance Division 

Personnel Journal. May. Vol. 47. No. 5. 1968 

35. Recommended Student Counseling Referral Procedure for Faculty & House Directors 

College Student Personnel Abstracts. Vol. 6. No. 4. Fall. 1970 

36. ftid 

College Student Personnel Abstracts. Vol. 6. No. 4. Fall 1970 

37. Psychometric Evaluation of Harcum Freshmen: 1962-1970 

RIE-ERIC. October. Vol. 6. No. 10. 1971 



38. Interpreting Nelson-Denny Reading Test Scores 

RIE-ERIC March. Vol. 7. No. 3. 1972 

39. Psychometric s at Harcum 

RIE-ERIC: July 1972 (ED 061254 

40. \Vho Is Emo tionally Mature ? 

Psychology;- ; Vol. 12. No. 2. May 1975 

41. Guidance & Counseling in a Two -Year College 

Psychology. August 1975. Vol. 12. No. 3^ 

42. Counseling for 'Total' Student Development 

Psychology. Vol. 12. 1975 
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HARCUM PROGRAMS : 

Reading Im provement Associated V/ith Harcum Reading Developmen t Program 
RIE-ERIC. July. Vol. 6. No. 7. 1971 [ 

44. Sustained Student 'Holding Power' at Harcum 

Psychology. Feb. 1973. Vol. 10. No. 1 

45. Harcum Educational Outcomes 

Psychology, Vol. 10. No. 4. Nov. 1973 

"Total" Learning/Development at Harcum Junior College 
Psychology. Vol. 11. No. 1. February 1974 

47. Library Circulations: 1969/1973-74 

RIE-ERIC. May 1975. (ED 100478) 



INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH: 

48. Institutional Research - A Junior College Management Tool 

The Journal-College & University Personnel Assoc. , Feb. VoL 20. 1969 

49- Institutional Research Studies, Motivation & Learning of Harcum Students 
Research in Education (ERIC) June. Vol. 5. No. 6. 1970 

50. V7hy Education Research? 

Educational Media. Nov. /Dec. Vol. 3. No. 2.1970 

Ibid: 
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"Instructional Media & Technology: A Professional's Resource". Dowden, Hutchinson 
& Ross, Inc. Stroudsburg, Pa. 1975 

51. Institutional Research at Harcum Junior College , in "The Practitioner Views 
Institutional Research " 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges, UCLA: Topical Paper No. 3. Feb. 1972 

52. Institutional Research Studies (Semi-annual summary: July/Dec. 1971) 

RIE-ERIC. VoL 7. No. 4. April. 1972 

53. Institutional Research and Long-Range Planning (In Pursuit of Excellence) 

EPDA Institute Long-Range Planning for Independent Junior Colleges. April 1973. 
Marymount College, Arlington, VA. 

54. Institutional Research for Two-Year Colleges: Community and Junior 

Psychology. Vol. 10. No. 3. 1973. 

55. HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE: Institutional Research Reports - 1974 * 

RIE-ERIC. 1975 (in press) ™ 
■"Harcum has been singled out by the Univ. of California -Los Angeles Clearninghouse 
for Junior Colleges (ERIC) which will publish all Harcum institutional research studies in an 
^ annual volume, beginning with calendar year 1974 research reports. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES : 

56. America's New Standard of Higher Education - The Junior College 

Future, January 1965 ~ ' 

57. Junior College Appraisal Techniques 

Research in Education (ERIC) August. Voh 5. No. 8. 1970 

58. First-to-Second-Year Attrition Among Junior Colleges 

Scientia Faedagogica Experimentalis (Belgium). Vol. VIL No. 1. 1971 

59. Junior College Appraisal" Technicues 

College Student Personnel Abstracts. Summer 197 L Voh 6. No. 1. 

Two -Year CoUege Dropouts: V/hy Do They Leave? "VVho Are They? H ow Many? 
RIE-ERIC. April Vol. 7. No. 4. 1972 

61. Ibid 

College Student Personnel Abstracts-Claremont Grad. School. Fall 1972. Vol 8. No. 1 

62. An In-Depth Evaluation of Harcum by '74 Graduates 

RIE-ERIC. December 1974. (ED 094817) 

63. Will Independent Junior Colleges Survive? 

RIE-ERIC. June 1975 (ED 0103041) 

64. What Makes A Good Junior College Teacher? 

Improving College & University Teaching. Summer 1975. Vol. XXIU. No. 3. 



LEARNING : 

.65. Learning Conflicts Among Left-Handed, Mixed Dominance Individuals 
SCRIBE - Penna. State Ed. Assoc. October. Vol. 10. No. 1. 1971 

66. Ibid 



Catalog of Abstracts -American Psychological Association. October 1971 

67. ^id 

RIE-ERIC. November Vol. 6. No. 11. 1971 

68. Ibid 



Psychology. Vol. 9. No, 1. February 1972 
69. Ibid 

College Student Personnel Abstracts-Claremont Graduate School.Fall *72.VoL8 No 1 
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70. Concept Mastery- Learning in Harcum Junior College Laboratory Nursery School/ 
KindergartenT 

Psychology. May 1973. Vol. 10, No. 2 

71. Art Education - Means or End? 

RIE-ERIC. November 1973 (ED 078835) 

72. Description of an Experiment in the Conception of Learning-Development at Harcum 
Junior College 

ocientia Paedago^ica Experimentalis (Belgium) Vol. XL No. 1. 1974 

73. Nog-Traditional Instructional Media 

International Journal of Instructional Media. Vol. 3. No. 1. 1975 

74. Mixed -Dominance and Learning Conflict Among Left-handed Male Collegians . 

Catalog of Selected Documents. Amer. Psychology Assoc. Spring 1975. Vol. 5. 

75. Ibid 



Scientia Paedagogica Experimentalis (pelgium) Vol. XII. No. 1. Spring 1975 

76. Effective College Teaching Facilitates Student Thinking 
College Student Journal. Spring 1975. Vol. 9. No. !• 
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MISCELLANEOUS: 

77. Education - A Matter of $$ and Sense 

Future. January 1963 

78. Dedication to Others 

Personnel Journal. VoL 48. No. 7. 1969 

79. Motives for Attending College 

Psychology. Nov. Vol. 6. No. 4. 1969 

80. What is a College ? 

Psychology, Feb. Vol. VII. No. 1. 1970 

81. Research Studies Completed at Harcum Junior College (6 questionnaire studies) 

Research in Education (ERIC) June. Vol. 5. No. 6. 1970 

82. The Experimental School Calendar 

Research in Education. July. Vol. 5. No. 7. 1970 

83. The Harcum 'Generation Gap' in Semantics 

Psychology. August. VoL 8. No. 3. 1971 
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84. Capstone Survey: Mail Cuestionnaire Returns 

RIE-ERIC. March 1973. (ED 069267) 

85. Simpler Statistics - Summarized 

RIE-ERIC. March 1973 (ED 069745) 

86. Some Basics of Sound Human Relatiops 

Personnel Journal. August 1973. Vol. 52. No. 8 

87. Harcum Boosters, All! 



RIE-ERIC. December 1974 (ED 094829) 

88. Is It Really A Better Technicue? 

RIE-ERIC. March 1975. (ED 097949) 
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CCCUPATICNS : 

89. A Job Satisfaction Predictor 

Personnel Journal, October. Vol. 42. No. 9. 1963 

90. An Occupational Study of Job Satisfaction and Need Satisfaction 

Journal of Experimental Education; Summer. Vol. 32. No. 4. 1964 

91. An Occupational Study of Job Satisfaction and Need Satisfaction 

Psychological Reports; Vol. 14. 81-82; 1964 

92. job Satisfaction and V/ork Values for Women 

Research in Education (ERIC) November. Vol. 5. No. 11. 1970 

93. Ibid 

Journal of the Nat'l Assoc. of V.'omen Deans & Counselors. Summer 1974. 
Vol. 37. No. 4 



STUDENTS: 



94. Characteristics of Harcum Students 

Research in Education (ERIC) March. Vo). 5. No. 3. 1970 

95. How Muc h Do Harcum Stu dents Study? 

Psychology. August. Vol. VII. No. 8. 1970 

96. 'Success* of 'Calculated Risk' Students at Harcum Junior College 

Research in Education (ERIC) Nov. Vol. 5. No. 11. 1970 



97. Ibid 



Psychology. February. Vol. 8. No. 1. 1971 
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98. Reading Preferences, Skills and Habits of Harcum Junior College and City University 
of New York Students 

Research in Education (ERIC) July, VoL 6, No, ?• 1971 

99, Educational Goals and Selected College-Related Valuations of Public and Private Junior 
College Students 

, RIE-ERIC. October, Vol. 6. No. 11. 1971 

100. The Harcum Student/Graduate in R etrospect: A Decade of Development 

RIE-ERIC. July 1972. (ED 061255) 

101. Values and Perceptions of Public and Private Junior College Students 

College Student Personnel Abstracts. Claremont Graduate School. Cctober 1973. 

102. Students At A Private Junior Colle.q:e; in 

New Directions for Community Colleges - "Understanding Diverse Students. 
' Autumn 1973. No. 3. Jossey-Bass* Inc. , San Francisco 

103. Student Thinking and Good Teaching 

ScientLa Paedagogica Experimentalis (Belgium) Autumn 1974. Vol. XL No. 2 
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August 1975 Director of Research 
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